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STILL LIFE—Jean Baptiste Simeon Chardin, French, 1732 





Georges de Batz & Company, New York 


FAMILIAR FOODS IN FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


¥510R one borrowed moment, evoked by the 
F magical brush of Chardin, we stand by a 
kitchen table in an eighteenth century French 
home. The housewife seems merely to have 
stepped aside, perhaps for a handful of herbs to 
scent the pot of soup she is preparing. 


> Here are good familiar things like eggs and 
cheese, celery and chicken. They seem exactly 
as she left them, the artless grouping of a busy 
hand. But what harmony of composition a 
second glance reveals. These tightly integrated 
objects, so natural together, have been arranged 
with infinite care to fill the scene so well. 


» A century ahead of his time, Chardin painted 


objects as they appeared to his eye, enveloped 
in atmosphere and light. His technique of han- 
dling color, revolutionary also, was to lay on 
paint in juxtaposed strokes, permitting the eye 
of the beholder to unite them. 


> What exquisite effects this method gives. A 
few rich strokes placed cunningly together, and 
we see the downy softness of breast feathers, the 
rosy sheen of copper cauldron, the jewel-bright 
gleam of earthen jug. 


> How kindly is the hand that changes humble 
things like pots and pepper mills to poetry. A 
modest man, Chardin sought no farther than 
the hearthside for the subjects he imbued with 


beauty. Yet so lofty was his nature, so rare li 
skill, that these homely objects transcend t 
commonplace with their radiance and cham 


¢ In a day when art was designed for royal & 
tertainment, Jean Baptiste Simeon Chardis 
1699-1779, became the poet-historian of the 
everyday people. A popular painter of domestt 
scenes and still life, he is regarded today as. 
of the great masters of all time. 


. As heart warming and soul satisfying as thi 
kitchen idyl is a steaming bowl of Con 
Chicken Noodle Soup by Heinz. Its herb-flecke! 
broth, rich with noodles and tender chi¢ 
is an ode to precious things like home. 


This is the third of a series of great still life paintings presented by Heinz School Service Library. 
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You are tnetted to begin your membership in 


Crusade 
in Kurope 


BY GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


elec (to Club members only) P37: 


General “Ike’s” own report to his countrymen and to his- 


Selection 


t 


tory, notable for its unconscious revelations of the warm 


and rich personality of the author, “written with an absence 


of vanity which is epic’’. 


war years in all their intensity, and at the same time can 


now see the whole vast picture, as the events unroll, 


ALL SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 


sizE 9” x 12” 


.. You find yourself re-living the 


of this great historic era we have all lived through.... 





the Book-of-the-Month Club 


Photo by 
FABIAN BACHRACH 


















AS AN EXAMPLE OF THE ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP . . . YOU WILL RECEIVE 


WEE ...if you join now and buy as few as four selections a year 


/ 100 PRINTS ww HCG4z 


OF THE WorRLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 





As a member, you select from among the Club’s selections—often PAY LESS, as 


in this case—and also share in the Club’s book-dividends which 
totalled over $30,000,000 in the past two years 


bee do not pay any yearly subscription fee as 
a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
You simply pay for the particular books you decide to 
take. You may take as few as four selections in any 
twelve-month period. The Club’s five judges are 
sure to choose at /east four books each year you 
will be anxious not to miss reading, and which 
you would buy anyway whether you are a member 
of the Club or not. 

You receive a careful pre-publication report 
about each Book-of-the-Month, and at the same 
time reports about all other important new books. 
If you decide you want the Book-of-the-Month, 
you need do nothing; it will come to you on a 
regular shipping date. If you don’t want it, you 
may either specify any other book you want, or 


simply write, “Send me nothing next month.” 

The amount you pay for the Book-of-the-Month 
is the regular retail price set by the publisher in 
each case, frequently less. (A small charge is added 
to cover postage and other mailing expenses.) Yet 
with every second selection you take after your first 
purchase, you receive—free—one of the Club’s book- 
dividends. These are beautiful library volumes, 
sometimes two-or-three volume sets. 

Since the books you take from the Club are only 
those you would buy anyway, the saving is extraor- 
dinary. Hundreds of thousands of book-reading 
families now use this sensible service, to keep 
themselves from missing the particular new books 
they want to read. We suggest you try it for a 
short time, and see how it works. 





SOSSSSS 


BEGIN YOUR 
OF THE OTHER GOOD BOOKS LISTED IN THE COUPON 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A432 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club.* I am to 
receive, free, THE PORTFOLIO OF 100 FULL COLOR MASTERPIECES with the purchase 
of my first book indicated below, and thereafter for every two monthly selections 

or Special Members’ Editions—I purchase from the Club, I am to receive, free, 
the current book-dividend then being distributed. I agree to purchase at least four 
monthly selections—or Special Members’ Editions—from the Club each full year 
I am a member, and I may cancel my subscription any time after buying four such 
books from the Club. 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 
4 ] CRUSADE IN EUROPE ] THE GATHERING STORM 
by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower by Winston Churchill 
Price (to members only) $3.75 Price (to members only) $4.00 
DR. FAUSTUS by Thos. Mann @nd ~ wore TEE ° , 
CATALINA by W. 8. Maugham 1S a SS ee 
Combined price (members only) $3.75 Price (t eiianhne ~~ % roe 
TOMORROW WILL BE BETTER ~~ ve sn 
by Betty Smith, author of a Tree |] THE HEART OF THE MATTER 
GROWS IN BROOKLYN ($3.00) by Graham Greene ($3.00) 


. Postal Zone No 
City ba (if any) State. . cae 
Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club ships to Canadian members, without 
Ltda 


any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) % 


GSS SSSS OO OOS SOS SFOS FFFF 
*Trade Mark of the Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc, 
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Now Nancy can explain 
why teeth ache... 


Re Hawn i 


oe Fak had ats Satie al 


She can also tell the class 
why toothbrushing right after meals is so important! 





— is a fortunate little girl. She knows 

the danger of dental neglect ... and she has 
been taught how she can help prevent tooth de- 
cay. Thanks to her teacher’s wise use of the “Why 
Do Teeth Ache?” chart and other aids in Ipana’s 
3-Way Plan, Nancy and her classmates have a 
better chance for good dental health. 


See how this colorful wall chart can help you 
point out to your class the need for daily home 


care of teeth and gums. It also helps you stress the 
importance of regular dental visits. Then teach 
the practice of toothbrushing right after eating. 
Dental authorities tell us there is a close relation- 
ship between tooth decay and food left to ferment 
in the mouth. 

Send today for the instructive Wall Chart and 
for all the other helpful 5-Way Plan material 
listed below. All free! 


lpana and massage 


Products of Bristol-Myers 


Among 6 to 14-year-olds, one tooth decays on an 
average of every 16 months! Stress the importance 
of regular visits to the dentist. 








FREE! Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for a successful Dental Health Program for classroom use, 


including an amazing cardboard model of teeth for easy demonstration. Use coupon at right. 


a Maes . 
‘ 


than-life-size cardboard modej of 
@ set of teeth. For dental care 


| 1. Teacher's Manual "Use This 5-Way 

| an for Dental Health.” 

| 2 Colored wall chert entitled ‘'Why Do 
Teeth Ache?” 


4. Daily Care Score Sheet (holds four 
Weeks’ records for 25 children). 


Ss 


4. Toothbrushing medel—larger- 


; 


—— Ba ki SP nents 


jis Certifican,” mo) 


. 
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Educational Service Dept. NI-29, Bristol-Myers Co. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. €\ 
Please send me this Plan which includes: 

Wall Chart 


IPANA’S 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE 
Daily Care Score Sheets 


Dental Certificates 


Teacher’s Manual 


Model of Teeth 


NAME. 

NAME OF SCHOOL 
SCHOOL ADDRESS a 
a = . STATE 
NO. OF 
—__ CLASSROOMS 


GRADE —_ ENROLLMENT. 


(One ¢ lass) 
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THE SKY ABO 


Science is 


ex periments 
Editor of The Instructor). 
coupon below to order. 


No. of 
copies 


Grades 2-3 | 


Animals and Their Young 
Animals Round the Year 
An Aquarium 

Birds in the Big Woods 
How the Sun Helps Us 
Insect Parade, The 

Pet Show, The 

Piants Round the Year 
Useful Plants and Animals 


Grades 4-6 
Anima! Travels* 
Animals We Know 


With orders of 
| I 
{ ®* 10 copies or 


more: 10 Wali 
Charts 17 x 23 in., printed in 


Science 


file 











US 


He LOUDS, RAL 
xiphlng AND SNOW 


M7 





‘ Living 
Things 


...Birds 
Clouds, Rain and Snow* 
Electricity 
Fishes 
Flowers, Fruits, Seeds* 
Garden and Its Friends 
Insects and Their Ways 
Living Things 
Magnets 
Saving Our Wild Life 
Seeds and Seed Travels 
Sky Above Us, The* 
Sound 
Spiders 
Toads and Frogs 
Trees 


30 Sac 


Zak POSTPAID 


Bertha Parker, 
An easy, exciting way to teach science and nature study! 


| 


| No. of 
| copies 





Fun with These Beautiful Units! 


A series of colorful 36-page units, each a complete unit on a science topic. 
graded in vocabulary, is beautifully illustrated in 4 colors, and suggests sume simple, interesting 
Written by famous science teachers: 


Each unit is carefully 


and Glenn Blough (Science 


Use list and 


Grades 7-8 


Ask the Weatherman* 
Beyond the Soler System* 
Earth's Nearest Neighbor* 
Fire, Friend and Foe* 
Foods 

How We Are Built 

Insect Friends and Enemies 
Keeping Well 

Matter and Molecules 
Our Ocean of Air 

Soil 

Sun and Its Family, The* 
Ways of the Weather, The* 


Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Send me Units checked above @ 


$ . (NOTE 


30c each, postpaid. 
no orders filled for less than $1.50). 


Enclosed 


If or- 


der totals 10 copies or more, you get the 10 Wall Charts free. 


Name 


| color. Correlated with | 
i starred units above, but j Street or R.F.D. No. 
1 usable independently. \ ‘ 
lity State 





































reading power. 
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surprise. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


BOSTON] NEW YORK 16 CHICAGO 16 


READING FOR MEANING 





A SERIES which teaches the 


understandings, skills, and attitudes that develop 


A SERIES with sparkling 


real stories, clive with plot, suspense, and 


It’s new! 


MfKEE READING SERIES 


McCowen 


COMPANY 


DALLAS1 ATLANTA 3 SAN FRANCISCO 5 


It’s here! 


© Lehr 
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The Story of 
the Lincoln Penny 


LOIS SNELLING 


HE Class had been studying fa- 
T mous pictures. Miss Stewart 
always had an interesting story to 
tell about each picture. Last week 
they studied “The Gleaners,” by 
Millet; the week before it was 
“Whistling Boy,” by Duveneck. But 
today, there was to be a special 
story and a different kind of pic- 
ture. Each pupil had been asked 
to bring a penny to school. 

“Does everyone have a penny?” 
Miss Stewart asked. Up went ev- 
ery hand. 

“If you will look at your penny,” 
she said, “you will see the picture 
that we are going to talk about.” 

Everyone looked at his penny. 
“It’s Abraham Lincoln!” several 
said. 

“Yes,” Miss Stewart said, “almost 
all of the pennies we see today are 
called Lincoln pennies, because they 
have the picture of Lincoln on 
them. This profile happened to 
be put on the pennies because the 
picture was admired so much by 
another great president, ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt. Lincoln pennies were 
minted in 1909. In that year the 
United States was celebrating the 
hundredth anniversary of some- 
thing. Can anyone tell me what?” 

“I can,” Fred answered quickly, 
“It was the birth of Lincoln!” 

Miss Stewart nodded. “Yes, and 
at Hodgenville, Kentucky, where 
Lincoln was born, there was to be 
a special celebration. A beautiful 
memorial was to be built there, and 
President Roosevelt had come to 
lay the cornerstone. While he was 
there he saw a bronze medal which 
had been made especially for the 
centennial. It bore a picture of 
Lincoln which President Roosevelt 
liked so much that he wished ev- 
ery person in America might sce 
it. He wondered how this profile 
could be shown to all the people. 
Then he thought of the new cop- 
per cent that was to be minted 
that year in honor of the Great 
Emancipator. Why not put this 
picture on the penny, and in that 
way send it to all of the people? 

“So that is how Lincoln’s picture 
was given to America by President 
Roosevelt. Lincoln was a humble 
man and it was on a humble little 
penny that he made his way into 
the homes of his countrymen. 

“But what about the artist who 
made the picture? He also was a 
humble person—an American by 
adoption. Born in Russia, Victor 
David Brenner came to this country 
when he was nineteen years old. 
He was very poor, but at night he 
studied art at the Cooper Institute 
in New York City. By working 
hard and saving he was able to go 
to Paris to continue his studies. 

“It was in 1907 that Mr. Brenner 
made the plaque that President 
Roosevelt admired. As his model 
for the Lincoln picture, he used 
an old Civil War photograph of 
Lincoln. This was the first coin 
ever minted in our country to bear 
the likeness of a President!” 
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THE FOUNTAIN PEN Wify 
THE RIGHT POINT FOR. 
THE WAY YOU WRITE. 








Written With 
Point No. 2968 


: Z 
7 Written With 


Point No. 2556 | 
o 
¢ 4 
p a“ 
ad fewer £3 
Written With . 


Point No. 9048 


N o matter how you write 
—the right fountain pen | 
for you is an Esterbrook. 
You choose the point 
that matches your wiit- 
ing. You even screw this 
personal point into the 
pen yourself! 





In case of damage you 
can replace your favor- 
ite point yourself —by 
number — instantly — 
at any pen counter. 
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SHARE THE FAMILY FUN! 


v , Ny} 
_ resi Up nih SEVEN Up -_ 


Xx) 
© OX) 
KKK THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! xs £0505 
0s e .. 


‘e XS 
5 ore. 





Dad’s like a kid again when Bill and 
Bobby bring out their construction set. 


Ot7 ° ° And Mom and Betty can’t resist “‘ex- 
She ingredients perting”’ on the side. At all-family 
affairs 7-Up is a welcome part of 
of 7-Up are proudly stated everybody’s fun. For 7-Up— 
on the back of every bottle—‘‘Contains the all-family drink—is a friend of 
carbonated water, sugar, citric acid, youngest and oldest alike. So 
lithium and sodium citrates, flavor pure ...so good . . . so whole- 
derived from lemon and lime oils.’ some for everyone! 


COPYRIGHT 1949 BY THE SEVEN-UP COMPANY 
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By Janet Smalley -- Black and White, 50 cents 
Size, 50 inches by 38 inches 


This map pictures forces and worldwide organizations that draw thi 
world together 


animals, and transportation complete the picture. 


An insert sheet by Mary Lago explains the use of the picture map. 
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FRIENDSHIP PRESS, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me: 
Picture Map of the World. (50c enclosed for each) 
Picture Maps. 
[] Free catalog describing maps of many countries 
Name Street 


City Zone state 
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PICTURE MAP OF THE WORLD 


The four freedoms are pictured, and the basic rights of 
children—-good food, good homes, good health, and good schools. Festivals, 





Free list of “Picture Book Series” which may be integrated with study ol 
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this January-February VPacket 





CLIVE BROS., 


25 APPLICATION 54.00 728evaey ART AIDS 


| - . ' 
‘ . . inwe lo yo Atter-Cl s Sl ; Start 
4 Finest real photo copies, size 2x 3%, See ; Ne W _ “ ‘ h .- ogy Washington . 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish, | Lincoln's birthday, gay activities for Valentine's Day, 
. unusual and instructive American History Dioramas, 
Made from any photo or print, Money | ji complete directions for a Marionette Show "ont 
returned if not satisfied, Original | paid $2.00 No Checks or C.O.D Art Activities 


returned unharmed, Prompt service, Workshop, 4226 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle 6, Washington 


Willmar, Minn.| CREATIVE ART ACTIVITIES 








Be Wise... 


Like Professor Owl (see beiow)...and Order Operettas Early 
@ DANDELION JUBILEE, a new, captivatingly original operetia in a 


many eXtras as desired may be used- children of various grades 


howe Simple setting, 15 musical numbers, Price, $1.00. 10 books m 
ured No royalty. 

@ PROFESSOR OWL (or Adventures in Storyland.) A musical play for 
the Grades, incorporating plot material from three famous stories: **Winky 
King of the Garden,”’ “Mr. Popper's Penguins,”’ and “All About Oscar 


About 45 min, Price, 75c. & books required. No royalty 
@ THE SCARECROW’'S FRIEND, an operetta for middle and upper 


grades. wasy setting No costumes need be rented, One of our best 
sellers. Price, 75c. & books required No royalty. 

@ A SPRINGTIME PHANTASY, «a miniature operetta for middle grades, 
adapted from Osear Wilde's “The Selfish Giant.” About 30 min. Price, 
50c. 8&8 books required, 


@ SUNNY, one of the most colorful and entertaining operettas ever pub 
lished About 1% hours, Unexcelled for an all-school production, Price, 
$1.00. 10 books required No royalty. 

@ VITAMINS AND VILLAINS, a truly unique grade-school operetta. 1% 
howls ’upils of all ages may take part Simple set Exquisite music for 
young voices. Elastic cast requirements Price, $1.00. 10 books required. 
No royalty 

@ THE YOUNG KING, an operetta for upper grades and junior high, 
ulapted from Osear Wilde's story of the same tith May use almost any 


number of pupils in the various groups A truly inspiring « y : ‘ 
‘ i sp yperetta, worthy of the best effort, 
Price 7Gc. & books required No royalty. 








IMPORTANT 


Send remittance with order, or have the order countersigned by a School or Board official. Re- 
fund will be made promptly on all bocks not retained by purchaser (if they are returned in 


joke Soneitten). Compliance with these suggestions will save time for both publisher and 
sechaser, 











FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, 1911 Ridge Avenue, 


Evanston, Illinois 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 


Unive rsity of Chicago 





3ee ae, NO SUBJECT is more in- 
46 teresting to most children 
than colonial days, provided 
they can act out scenes, and make 
scenery, wear costumes, make mu- 
rals, fix windows, or cut figures 
whose arms move like the bell ring- 
cr. ‘These pages should inspire chil- 
dren and teachers who realize that 
the subject cannot be alive if lim- 
ited to book work alone. 

Girls often have opportunities to 
wear pretty things, but boys seldom 
do. ‘They love to put on the wigs, 
ruffles, and buckles. ‘The sympa- 
thetic teacher will take pictures of 
them when they are dressed up. 

Children often ask how to draw 
a sleigh. Many foresighted teach- 
ers have a picture file. Page 46 can 
be placed in a folder labeled 
sleigh or old-fashioned. ‘The lady 
at lower Ieft of page 46 will help 
children to model a figurine in 
clay. Children who make the co- 
lonial figure on page 36 may later 
originate valentines with fasteners 
in necks, arms, and legs. 


Page ‘TTIE upper valentine gives 
37 . ° 
the children an opportunity 
to weave. ‘The weaving desire 
seems to be in everyone. If the 
children make a poster for a valen- 
tine sale or party they can use their 
ingenuity in thinking of the parts 
of the poster that can be woven. 
Children will love the fan on this 
page. In many sixth grades chil- 
dren study Japan. After making a 
heart fan, some will think of ways 
to make a Japanese fan. Just 
a simple illustration, like the one 
on this page, will act as a stimulus 
to some children to do something 
original 


Page IN ALL four pictures on this 
= page the log cabin is drawn 
large in the picture. A lesson fol- 
lowing this could be of people 
drawn large, going to their log- 
cabin home up on a hill. 

In the pictures on this page some 
trees are drawn behind the log cab- 
ins and at the sides of them, but 
none are drawn in front of them. 
The teacher may like to demon- 
strate by drawing a log cabin, and 
then drawing a near-by bare tree 
over the crayon lines of the cabin, 
making it darker than the cabin. 
If she makes a number of such 
trees, the children will be delighted 
to see that the effect is that of a 
log cabin almost hidden by the 
trunks of the trees that surround 
it, so that it looks as though the 
cabin were in a wood. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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MISS LAROCHE 
CONDUCTS GRADE 2 
SHE LIKES READER 


SO Wilt YOU 


- 


MRS SMITH 
CONDUCTS GRADE 3 
SAYS. “THE READER 
PLEASES ME 


* 


MISS MCDUFF 

CONDUCTS GRADE 4 
SHE SAYS, “READER 
GIVES THEM MORE 


7 


MRS. JONES 
CONDUCTS GRADE § 
SAYS. “THE READERS 
ARE ALIVE 


TEACHERS CHORUS 
(GRADES 6-9) 
YOUNG AMERICA 
'S FINE 





TODAY! 


MAGAZINES 


SEND FOR FRét 
SAMPLE COPIES 


YOUNG AMERICA 


32 E. 57 St, 00 

















(Estimate Postage at 10c for each Book an 








Judy Puzzies, Music, Rhythm Band Instruments, * 
other Teaching Aids 


r 


HECTOGRAPH UNITS 


(Printed in Heavy Duplicating Ink) 


Grade Price 
|} ABC Pre-Primer_____. (1) $1.50 
Seatwork for Beginners (1) 13 
Reading for Beginners (1) 1, 
| First Number Book (1-2) 1,00 
| Phonics and Readin (1-2) 1.25 
| Fun With Phonics (2-3) 1.60 
Fun With Phonics tt (2-4) 1,50 
Art Aids (All) 1,00 
More Art Aids (All) 1,00 


(Circle Choice of Grade on Following) 
English Workbook 
2—3—4 —6 — 7—. (Each) 1.50 
Arithmetic Workbook (First Half) 
—3-—4-—_5— 6 —-7 — (Each) 71.50 
Arithmetic Workbook (Second Half) 
1—2—_3—4— —7—8 (Each) 1.50 
Diagnostic Reading 
1—-2—_3—_4— 5—_ 6 (Each) 1.35 


RHYTHM BAND SETS 


} Set for 16 Pupils 
| Set for 22 Pupils 
} Set for 30 Pupils 
] Set for 40 Pupils : 
(Individual Instruments also available) 
FLASH CARDS 
Aiphabet __.__.. $1.25 Addition 
} Phonics 1.75 Subtraction 
Music 1.50 Multiplication 
Music Borders 1.00 } Division 
] Fraction-Percentage 
GAMES 
Phonic Lingo I (Gr. 1-2) 
Phonic Lingo tf (Gr. 3-5) 
Phonic Movie Gram (Gr. 1-3) 
Phonic Dog House Game 
Addition & Subtraction Bingo 


wn 
a 


BRSERS BRRRR 


Ss. TSS 


Multiplication & Division Bingo 


a 


15c per Set for Flash Cards or Games) 


— 
SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 

3617 Wellington Road, Los Angeles 16, Cc. -* 
O Send items Checked Above: ([) Enciet 


Payment and Postage. Chouble 


Single Hectograph $3.40.  ([) Send 
Hectcgraph $7.25. [] Send Special Rhythm 
Band Catalogue. 


Address ___. mienganesion nr 
l enclose 10c. Please send new booklet “TOOLS | 


OF TEACHING,” a graded, illustrated Catalosue 
of Hectograph Workbooks, Posters, Flash Cards 
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Virtually all the things you eat or wear or use, | 
and the materials of which they are made, move \ 
to you—somewhere along the line—by rail. So 
here’s a “trackside” report of how your rail- 


roads did their job of serving you last year: 
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1, Delivering the Goods. Every day in 1948 the 


R - 
on railroads hauled an average of 12 tons of freight : 
VI one mile for every man, woman, and child in the : 
ERICA | United States! = 
NES ; 
WY. 0 =} 
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2. Carrying People. Nearly two million people EE 
rode the railroads every day. That’s equivalent to nd == 
carrying every man, woman, and child in the coun- 5 i: 
fry on a trip of almost 300 miles during the year. f as 
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-- 3 Improving Efficiency. Last year the average 
e American freight train moved more tons of freight AMROADS 
va aan miles per hour than ever before in American 
mB '"4Mroad history! WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
| ae: 
18 
as, | ; LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR presenting the world’s great musical shows. Every Monday 
a ‘ evening over the ABC network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 


You and \} Your Railroads 
§ A“Trackside” Report for 1948 


4. Improving the Transportation “Factory.” 
In 1948 the railroads spent for improvements alone 
more than a billion dollars. That meant spending an 
average of three million dollars per day—for new 
streamlined passenger trains, new freight cars, and 
new, more efficient locomotives —for new track, sig- 
nals, and shops to keep them rolling even more 
surely, more efficiently. 


5. Paying Their Own Way. Railroads provide 
and maintain their roadway and equipment with 
railroad dollars, not taxpayers’ dollars, In addition 
they pay about a billion dollars a year in taxes. 
These taxes help support schools, roads, and the 
public safety and welfare. They are not spent for 
the special benefit of the railroads. 


For their services the railroads received in 1948 
an average of only about 1% cents for hauling a 
ton of freight one mile. And for carrying a pas- 
senger one mile, they got considerably less than 
they got a quarter of a century ago—when 
wages and the prices of railroad materials and 
supplies were only half what they are now. 

To keep on making improvements in their 
service, railroads must continue investing 
money in better plants and facilities. To be able 
to do this they must make earnings in line with 
today’s increased costs. For only adequate earn- 
ings can justify the huge investment required 
to keep America’s railroads the most efficient, 
the most economical, and the safest mass trans- 
portation system in the world. 
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KNOWLEDGE 
1S MORE THAN 
EQUIVALENT 


i 
TO FORCE 
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Mi 
SUMMER SESSION 


his summer come to Minnesota 











NNESOTA 


more than 1000 subjects of study are offered 
covering every field of education and scientific interest. This great University 
offers an attractive program of extra-curricular activities including physical 
recreation in many forms, outstanding musical and dramatic programs, stimu- 
lating lectures on a variety of subjects, and many interesting social events. In 
connection with the Territorial Centennial, special emphasis will be given to 
the regional history, geography, economics and culture of the Northwest; with 
the usual special courses and workshops for teachers in primary, secondary and 
higher education. Teaching staff numbers more than 900 including many edu- 
cators of national and international renown. Libraries and laboratories offer 
outstanding opportunity for graduate work and research. 

First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 13 and 14. Second term registration, 


Monday, July 25. Write now for complete bulletin. Dean of Summer Session. 
909 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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OUR WORLD 
Full Color Cut-Outs 


of Foreign Countries 


This Month we feature 
Netherlands 





NEW, FASCINATING TEACHING AIDS 


illustrations 
especially designed for easy assembly and to stand up and form a little stage set or 


30 or more true to life 


family group 16 pages each 842” x 11” in full natural colors. Complete and 
interesting facts are printed on the back of each figure. 


FREE! IF THE ORDER BLANK BELOW is mailed by February 28th covering an 
order of 3 or more books of OUR WORLD Cut-Outs, you will receive FREE a World 
Map 6G feet by 4 feet in full color to help the pupils locate these interesting countries 
in relation to their own. 





SPECIAL QUANTITY OFFER: You may order one or more copies of any or all of 
the above titles at the following prices: 







rae Rete! 75¢ 11 to 25 copies... 65¢ ea. 
2 to 10 copies 70¢ ea. 26 or more copies 60¢ ea. 
FOSTER & STEWART PUBLISHING CORP. 1-249 









210 Ellicott St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


Please send me —copies of the Our World Cut-Outs indicated below. I enclose 


= to pay for the order at the rates shown above. 










N. American Indians Australia India Japan 
Eskimos of Alaska Netherlands Arabia France 
Switzerland Mexico China Africa 

Name 

Address os 

City State 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued from page 6) 


Page MANY lessons in language 
arts can be taught by using 
telephone conversations. Actually 
having the play telephone to use 
makes the lesson so much more re- 
alistic and interesting to the child. 
Each thing made by a child 
helps him to invent other things as 
he has need for them. 


= CHILDREN who work in the 

manner described on_ this 
page appreciate modern painting 
better. ‘They observe designs in 
curtains, wallpapers, and room 
furnishings. 

As children work on a lesson like 
this, the teacher observes talent 
where she did not see it before. 
The children who cannot draw or 
model well can excel in this sort of 
design. Art as a subject in the ele- 
mentary school is very important, 
because its activities are varied 
enough to bring out the ability in 
every type of child. 


Page AFTER children make this 
little girl’s eyes which move, 
some of them will invent other 


movable valentines or pictures. 

One of our children put a sun in 
a landscape scene and then tied a 
string to it. She pulled the sun up 
and down behind the horizon, and 
thought it great fun. 

Some children liked the play on 
the word chews (choose), and they 
pasted a stick of real gum on a 
valentine. 


Page A BOX which requires no 
paste is a very useful and 
handy object to know how to make. 
Sometimes when a person is driv- 
ing or walking out on a country 
road he wants a container to hold 
the raspberries which he _ finds 
along the roadside. If he knows 
how to fold a piece of paper to 
make a box, he can use any piece 
of wrapping paper or newspaper 
available to make the box. 

The lettering problem on the 

PTA invitation gives children val- 
uable practice. Children like to 
use their initials on many things 
that they make out of wood and 
metal, but they often make them 
very poorly. Any guidance the 
teacher can give is help much 
needed by them. 
Page CHILDREN in the upper 
grades like the challenge of a 
common problem when all unite to 
use their ingenuity. Page 47 illus- 
trates one such. When all work on 
one job, it is easy to compare and 
say, “You surely did make a good 
plan, John,” or “The small leaves 
look interesting,’ or “I like the 
little stripes.” 

A valentine party furnishes a 
good occasion to use original art. 
This lesson contributes to a situa- 
tion where art is needed in the 
home, community, or church life. 
The lesson has furnished one im- 
portant link in connecting school 
with home and playtime. 





eThe Atom ¢ Volcanc 
eAnimals *TheSy, 


«Planets 





“e Suntor SGentist~ 





¢ Birds 
Oil | 


KNOW Your TREES 














PUBLISHED 
TWICE MONTHLY 


$100 PER 
= SEMESTER 




















Junior Scientist has proven most valuabh 
for elementary grade teachers—thousang 
of subscribers have found that the Carelyll 
prepared text literature is complete, simp) 
and set forth in an appealing manner, 


Published twice monthly during the schos 
year—each copy contains four pages of ny 
material with outstanding child apps 
reader interest and genuine helpfulness |, 
the teacher. The contents of an issue fy: 
ture stories from the world of science wii 
illustrations, comics, activities and insty. 
tion intended for third to sixth grades i: 
clusive. Quiz questions for review also } 
each issue. 


The one semester subscription offer intr. 
duces Junior Scientist. We feel confide 
that you'll find it so interesting and val 
able that you'll list our publication as; 
must for future science study. 





SIDELINES 


FOR 








Included in each mailing is our "Sidelinn 
To The Teacher", a complete plan sheet wit 
instructions for the use of that particular 
issue, activities and things to do. 

scribers are very enthusiastic about thi 
helpful aid to busy teachers which elim: 
nates so much research work and planning 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Per Semester—8 Issues 


Single Subscription. $1.00 


Classroom Club Plan ' 


10 copies or more—per subscription....$.5! 
(8 issues) 


Grade school classes often order 10 copies 
under the classroom club plan—this asswits 
an adequate supply to be used jointly by 
the students for reference and home study 
Should students prefer their own individu! 


subscriptions—they can be had for 50¢*§ 


semester when the class participates in 
club plan. 


ORDER TODAY 4 


Send cash, check or money order for $1.0 
and a copy will arrive postpaid tw 
monthly for the entire semester. 
-_——" 
The JUNIOR SCIENTIST, Dept. 20! | 
564 N. Broadway, Wahoo, Neb. 
Enclosed is $.......... Te ccisitienieansaial subscriy 
tions to the Junior Scientist. Please mail 10% 
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NAME ———— | 
aponsss_________ 
CITY... STATE — | 
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| (] CHECK HERE 


| if you would like FREE Sample copy | 
and complete information concerning | 
J 


| the JUNIOR SCIENTIST. 
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THE JUNIOR SCIENT| 
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.¢ My first-grade pupils were work- 
“ing on a lesson in coloring a kitch- 
Fen scene. As I inspected the work 


J found one little boy had colored 
“de sink black. “Clayton, why did 
u color the sink black?” I asked. 
*Aren’t sinks usually white?” 
i “But, Teacher,” came the quick 
feply, “this is a dirty sink.” 
CATHERINE STOLTE 
Marion, Texas 
| | was insisting that my daughter 
Kancy wear her coat when she 
ent out to play. 

“Oh, she won’t need it,” my 
mother, who was visiting us, ob- 
jected. 

“Why don’t you obey your 
mother?” Nancy protested when I 
put her coat on her. 

LuctLLe Every 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Grace felt keenly the responsi- 
bility of her homework. She lis- 
tened one day while her mother 
recounted all the club meetings 
that were piling up in one week. 
Finally Grace asked, “When will 
you do your homework, Mother?” 
Maset C, OLson 

Portland, Oregon 


Teddy, aged three, helped feed 
the hens their mash and grain. 
One morning he came in to find 
the family eating bran cereal. Ea- 
gerly he exclaimed, “Can I have 
some of that chicken mash, too?” 

Vera Lunp PRAAst 
Great Falls, Montana 





LET’S LAUGH 





The bright remarks that children make are a source of pleasure to all of us. Do 
you know an amusing one? Send it to us, and, if it is published, we will pay you 


one dollar, All items should be typed, or written in ink. 


Be sure to sign your 


own first name. Address: Let’s Laugh, Tue Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y, Contributions cannot be acknowledged or returned. 


The children’s librarian was talk- 
ing to two seven-year-old girls 
about their future occupations. To 
Marjorie she said, “Why don’t you 
plan to be a librarian?” 

“Oh, I would love to be,” re- 
plied Marjorie, “but I could not 
possibly live on the four or five 
cents you take in each day.” 

Dorotuy M. Rose 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 


Bobby, aged three, did not en- 
joy soap and water. His mother 
said, “Surely, Bobby, you want 
to be nice and clean like all your 
little friends, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” agreed Bobby, “but can’t 
you just dust me?” 

Jennie MewHINNEY 


Whitestone, New York 


At recess time the primary chil- 
dren scampered wildly around 
Elizabeth. When the teacher inves- 
tigated, she found that Elizabeth 
was clicking the shutter of a small 
camera. “They think I’m taking 
their pictures,” she explained, “but 
I’m not, because the camera hasn’t 
any fuse in it.” 

GLENELLE McBEeatu 
Pueblo, Colorado 


We were having a discussion on 
the Eskimo, and we learned that in 
making a summer tent Eskimos 
sometimes use poles of wood. I 
asked, “Where do they get wood? 
No trees grow so far north.” 

After much thinking Dick said, 
“Maybe they used the North Pole.” 

Maupe A. Gray 
Tilton, New Hampshire 


One evening Mother noticed 
that Johnny had been searching 
for something ever since he had 
arrived home from school. Finally 
she asked, “Johnny, what are you 
looking for?” 

Johnny answered, “For a key.” 

“Why do you want a key?” 

“Our teacher said that when we 
enter the room, we must lock up 
our lips,” replied Johnny. 

EvELYN Posies 
Harvey, North Dakota 


My small cousin went shopping 
with me in a department store. 
When we started toward the eleva- 
tor, the child pointed to the es- 
calator and pleaded, “Aw, come 
on, let’s go up the zipper stairs!” 

Epwarp Nett Quice 
Brooklyn, New York 


Four-year-old Linda insisted that 
she was going to marry Tommy, 
who lived across the street. When 
we protested, she settled the whole 
matter with, “Well, someone has 
got to marry him, haven’t they?” 

Freperick A. DEVoLL 
Rochester, New York 


Jim’s mother was combing his 
hair after he had been swimming. 
“Please hurry, Mother,” pleaded 
Jim. “My hair is leaking.” 
PEARL RipINncs 
Saltillo, Mississippi 


Little Norma was too young to 
go to school, but she was talking to 
her mother about what she would 
do when she went to college. She 
said she would bring her mother 
presents every week end when she 
came home. 

“Where will you get the money 
to do all that?” her mother asked. 

“Oh, Ill have a billfold then,” 
the little girl said airily. 

Grace Burton 
Oakland City, Indiana 


David had been at school several 
weeks. One evening when he was 
printing letters and words on his 
blackboard, his mother picked up 
the chalk and began to print some 
of his reading words. He looked 
at her in surprise and remarked, 
“Mother, as long as you’ve been 
out of school, I don’t see how you 
can still do that!” 

Giapys RacGspDALE 
Jamaica, Illinois 
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| ALSO AVAILABLE AT NO COST.. 


28-minute 


technicolor sound movie 


| “RUBBER LENDS A HAND” 


| This 16 mm. motion picture offers you an ideal supple- 
My ment to your regular classroom work. 

A Hand is the story of rubber on the farm. It includes 

\ 167 fast-moving scenes. 27 different crops and 45 types 


ni of farm machinery are shown. 


for returning the film must be pai 


obtain film, simply drop a penny post card request to 
nited World Films, 50 Rocke- 


Castle Fiims Division 
\) feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


. for use with the 


nN There is no cost or rental fee for the film—but postage 


FREE TEACHING AID PACKAGE INCLUDES: 


(1) TEACHERS’ MANUAL ; . 
Wonder Book of Rubber in intermediate and upper 
grade classroom instruction. Manual is complete, 
factual, expertly prepared. Covers your objectives; 
suggests approaches, procedure and group pro- 
jects. Gives history of rubber; tells how rubber is 


grown, processed. Covers uses of rubber in indus- 
try, transportation, etc. Includes bibliography. 
Contains quiz suggestions. 


(2) WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER :: : (Copies for 
every pupil in your class). The Wonder Book is an 
attractive, 36-page book of the cartoon type children 


love... keyed to yourmanual toserve as a text. Four-color 


drawings illustrate tire manufacture; how De-Icers 


work; how Man-made rubber is produced; prepara- 
tion of crude rubber for market; uses of rubber in 
automobiles, airplanes, the home . . . and many 


other subjects pertaining to The Story of Rubber. 


/ This material is specifically designed to help you 
tell the story of rubber completely, expertly and 
effectively. It is yours at no cost or obligation 
through the courtesy of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. Simply fill in and send the 


coupon below... 
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r 
| 
| M. M., Griffiths, Public Relations Dept: 
| THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, AKRON, CHIO 
| Please send me the B. F. Goodrich TEACHERS’ MAN: 
| UAL and (fill in number desired).______copies of 
THE WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER for my class. 
Rubber Lends a 
| 
| TITLE SCHOOL 
by borrower. To 
ADDRESS _ 
| 
CITY OR TOWN ZONE STATE 
L 











COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, located 
in the toothills of the Rockies, a mile 
above sea level and in sight of per- 
petual snow, has a superior environ- 
ment for effective summer study. Un- 
surpassed climate and recreational 
advantages are combined with ex- 
cellent faculty, libraries, labora- 
tories, and buildings. New perma- 
nent housing facilities are now avail- 
able. 


Two Five-Week Terms 


@ JUNE 20 to JULY 22 
JULY 25 to AUGUST 26 


Graduate and undergraduate courses 
are offered in Anthropology, Art, Biol- 
ogy, Business, Chemistry, Classics, Eco- 
nomics, Education, Engineering, English 
and Speech, Geography, Geology, 




















History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Library Science, Law, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, 


Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Educa- 
tion, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Sociology. 


Special features include teacher educa- 
tion workshops, language houses, crea- 
tive arts program, cand conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


@ COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


For complete information, write to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
University of Colo., Boulder, Colo., Dept. T 


Name — 
St. and No. — — 


City and State__ : 
Early Application for Admission is Advised 








































Teaching Science in 
the Grade Schools 


This book is the answer to teaching Science 
in the elementary grade schools. Prepared 
by teachers with 25 years of science teaching 
experience. This book fulfills a long wanted 
need for the up-to-date Teacher. Large illus- 
trations on every page, 144 in all. Correla- 
tion with all text books. 


rit HOW 


BOOK 


GRADE SCHOOL SCIEN 





Here the busy teacher will find not only what 
to do and how to do it, but a well planned 
illustrated experience in detailed instruction. 
The “HOW BOOK OF SCIENCE” contains 
144 simple and intensely interesting experi- 
ences. Money Back Guarantee, 

Camplete Book $1.25 Postpaid 


If you prefer, order from your supply dealer. 
STANDARD SCIENCE SUPPLY CO. 


1232 NORTH PAULINA STREET 
CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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The Substitute 
“Teacher 


THEDA PEARSON HEDDEN 


Substitute Teacher, Public Schools, 
Christian County, Illinois 


or only must a substitute teach- 
N cr have the education and 
training of a regular teacher, but 
she must also have spec ial tech- 
niques and devices of her own. She 
must be able to set her own affairs 
in order and step into a strange 
schoolroom on short notice. 

In order to make the work of the 
substitute as casy as possible, the 
regular teacher should do some of 
the First, she 
should have a list of the pupils’ 
names according to the seating or- 
der, so that the new teacher will 
be able; by glancing at this list, to 
know where to locate cach child 
Next, she should have written down 
the order of events in the average 
school day, being sure to include 
an idea of what she uses for open- 
ing exercises and seatwork. Any 
teacher can assign lessons, but she 
must follow the routine to which 
the pupils are accustomed, if things 
are to progress smoothly. 

Another aid that the substitute 
teacher needs is a list of classroom 
procedures. This list should include 
the manner in which classes are dis- 
missed; whether or not the pupils 
are allowed to sharpen pencils or 
speak to others during school time; 
and any special privileges. 

The substitute teacher is now on 
her own. The basic rule she should 
follow in teaching is to conduct the 
school as much as possible as the 
regular teacher docs. 

In spite of the notes left by the 
regular teacher, the substitute may 
need some information that must 
be obtained from the pupils. If she 
asks the class as a whole, she will 
gct half a dozen conflicting answers 
and a lot of confusion. She should 
pick out a child whom she feels can 
help her and ask him privately. 
There are always a few pupils who 
know the proper assignment, the 
right book to use, or the way the 
teacher does things. If in doubt, 
the substitute must make a decision 
at once, since indecision will do 
more harm than wrong procedure. 

The successful substitute teacher 
has a bag of tricks. If the opening 
exercise is group singing, she will 
have a lively new song to teach. 
She will also have a few time-tested 
games, and an assortment of favor- 
ite stories to tell. She should give 
the pupil who finishes his lesson 
quickly some seatwork to do, so that 
this child will not disturb the rest 
of the class. 

The final rules for a substitute 
teacher are to look for and applaud 
the good she finds in each new sit- 
uation and to keep quict about the 
things of which she disapproves. 


following things. 
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EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, etc. 
Imported Oriental Stone. Beautiful in Grain 
and Color! Cuts easily with pocketknife, 


ENDORSED BY PROFESSIONALS a SCHOOLS 
Send for our price lists, and descriptive literature. 
FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 
159 East 28th St., Dept. W, New York 16, N.Y. 








1500 subjects, 
7x9”. Progr 
ing American 














coloring. Special. price 
25c each, 5 for $1.00. 


Visual educati 


Want a Bird House? Flowers, 
Ask for Catalog 
houses made by 
America’s foremost 
authority. 


listing 
Dodson, 


a JOSEP 


Also FLOWERS ®¢ 
INDUSTRIES 


The finest and only authentic collection. 
work easier for teachers, more fascinating for py 


subjects in colors. 
x 36” of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, 
Fruits, 
With metal stand, only $40.00. 


875 Harrison Ave. 


BIRD PICTURE 


NATURAL COLORS 


ANIMALS ©® TRp 
e OLD MASTERS 
Makes 4, 
374 actual photographs in natural qs 


essive views 6 x 8” of lead- 
industries—Copper, Coal, 


Lumber, Rubber, Cotton, etc. Special Se- = 
COLOR BOOK lection of 27 bird pictures, $1.00. 4 4 ’ 
OF BIRDS Write for illustrated folder showing com- ‘ 
8% x 11” book of bird plete picture collection. * we 
subjects in full colors, Beautiful COLOR CHART 
with outline of each for ~ 


on aid for all grades. 278 
4() pictorial pages 24 
Minerals, Shells, ete. 
H H. DODSON CO. 
Kankakee, Illinois 









Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 





Silver Plated $.40 § .36 
Gold Piated 50 A 
Sterling Silver 60 Oo 4 
1-10 Gold Filled .90 86 De C125 ba 
Silver Plated $1.00 §. 96 Gold Plated 
R 525 Each Gold Piated 1.200 1,16 sr “ 
Bterling Sliver $2.25 Sterling Sliver 1.40 1.30 Sterling Silver 4 
Sterling Silver 1-10 Gold Filled 1.80 1.70 Gold Filled ui 
10 kt. top 8.76 SPECIALIST 
Ait prtece cubject tong 8 St Geld 7.60 LISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pay 
per cent Federal Tax. SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


IN 





Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, Nv.\, 








TEACHERS COME WEST 


Our territory from the Mississippi to the Pacific. 


Established 


1906 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG w 





Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACi 


AND LIFE iS WORTH LIVING 


@ Arizona, Calif., Oregon, Wash. pay the best salaix, 


e place you in the better positions in cities and colleges. 


FREE ENROLLMENT 


ee 


ROCKY MT. TE 


e  UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
AC 


LLIAM RUFFER, Pw D. Moe 






DENVER. COLO 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Everyone knows how great is the need | 
teachers in every classification of eduecaia 
Each executive in order to help the students i 
charge is seeking opportunity to give advancement ¥ 
teachers. Through our offices so many outstanding» 
portunities are presented to teachers and 

tors. Our service is nation wide. Member NATA 














play yard 
studies. 
124 illus. 


We Live 
sections Ct 
tences, sto 
school, g& 
natural 
ment. 


Making F 
Grade 2- 
stories 
seouion: 
all, Keep 
Safety, 
Life, Nev 
Earth 3 
Carefully 
vocabulat 
sentence: 
pages—1 
$1.32. 


A 96 pa 
manuscri 
Jevelopm 
letters, I 
ner, feat 
trol exe 
stroke 8. 


$5.60 | 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 


H UJ Member N. A. T. A. 


 \cars’ superior placement service. 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Extreme teacher shortage continues in all deps 
ments. Unlimited opportunities throughout & 
West. Enroll now for emergency and 1949 vacance 

FREE LIFE M&MBERSHIP 








BARDEEN-UNION 


Traveling Representative 


We recommend for officially reported vacancies only, 


332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Specialize in New York State 


Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agenie 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 187 
















25 £. JACKSON BLVD, 


York Ci 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. a a 


Spokane, Wash. 


SINCE 1885 Member NATA 
i ition in the 
Efficient —Discrim- TEACHERS! fine Patty Mou. 
ALBE RT inating — Reliable | | tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or Califor- 
National Service | nia, we can find it for you. 
onal for Teachers and 
Teachers’ Agency hools. | CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
HOME OFFICE: Correspondent ||| 441 WESTON BLDG. :: CLINTON, IA 
Agencies: New | 








29th Year MEMBER—N.A.TA. 














CLARK- BREWE 


CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, 
Grade Teachers Wanted 





Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 


Member of N. A. 





PAUL YATE 


—— 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agen’ 





tures from original for $1.50 sent with your enrollment. 


23 East kson, Chi 4 
Dept. N on "Established 1906 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, Boulder. Colo. The greatest teacher placement duress t 


We will make 50 application p* 
Once a member a: ways & meme’ 
ee 


We work the West fully. 


Send stamp for free enro||ment. 





" : P , Bey 

For excellent salaries and positions, West is the & 

TEACHERS NOTICE ! We cover all Western States. FREE ENROLL M oe 
’ ® SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Albuquerque, © 

os 










Bu 
POST 


Large 
maps- 
Ameri 
tory 
Taphy, 
for p 
ter cx 
Map 
Map 
Map 
Map | 








$2400—$2700 
to 56 years, $200 extra for Masters, 
Washington, California, others. Enroll 
Cline Teachers Agency, East | ing, 


Kindergarten - Elementary Teachers: 


plus $100 per year experience up 
Michigan, 
’ FREE. 


02 BOOK o ARTCRAL, 


“FOR CLASSWORK, 
decorate burnt wood etchings, goritie \A 
glass, brass and copper craft, etc. «+* 





Write for catalog 1-2-49 





Education Through Play 
@ Original Entire-Class Project Blocks Encourage Chi 


Write for Complete Information 





FOX-BLOX £:4,02!27.,.A% 





FOX-BLOX 


dren To Play Together and Learn By Actually Doing. 
One set enough for class to construct Walk-In Play- 
house to hold 1 children. All-Wood—Self-Locking— 
No Bolts. $145. FOX JR. $100. F.O.B. Battle Creek. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


rte . ‘ 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 911 W. Van Buren St., CHICAS 


APPLICATION }2 
25 PHOTOS 


Genuine Moen - Tone, _ Nations 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 2 a 
Send good head and should 
photo. Original returned unheree 
Prompt service, Superior Qual 
since 1898. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE x 
Box 867-0, La Crosse, 








. 





e i 





Se | 



























ated 











n in the 
y Mour- 
Califor 


iN, IA 
A.T.A. 























SUCCESSFUL LIVING 
A New Series—Four books of 


character building, to help 
the child appreciate his place 
in home—scliool—-society. All 


done by a series of fresh live- 
ly, illustrated stories. 





Busy Days—Pre-primer, built 
with only 44 selected words 
—<covering weather changes, 
family and school, etc.,—most 
interesting. 48 P., 47 illus, 
Paper 44c—Cloth 85c. 
School and Play—Primer— 
developed with limited vo- 
cabulary—stories that 
live. Interesting situ- 
ations at home, 
school and in 














play yard with nature 
r = 


studies. 128 =puges 
124 illus, Cloth $1.20. 

We Live and Grow—Grale 1—Six 
wetions cover, in controlled words and sen- 
tences, stories of daily life of Child, at home, 
shool, good health, safety, on the farm, 
natural = environ- 
ment. A really 








delightful book. 
156 P., 142 illus. 
Cloth $1.28. 


Making Friends— 
Grade 2—6 new 
stories in each 
section: Helpers- 
all, Keeping Well, 
Safety, Outdoor 
Life, New Friends, }§ so ss Sal 
Earth and Sky. 
Carefully selected 
vocabulary and 


WW roitutg aaee 











sentences, 192 , 
pages—140 colored _ pictures.——Cloth 
$1.32. Discount on Class orders, 


WRITING IS FUN 
A 96 page work book type guide in 
manuscript writing. Step by step 
levelopment in capital and small 
letters, Designed for the begin 
ner, featuring muscular con- 
trol exercises and correct 
strokes, Each 656c¢— 
$5.60 per dozen. 




































ALPHABET 
WALL CARDS 
White letters on Litegreen 
or black background, Sizes 
17” x8%”. Both script and 
manuscript alphabets and 
numbers. Aids writing books, 

Per set—either color 85c. 


THE NUMBER TREE 
BOOKS 
Now four excellent lessons in 
simple and combination num- 
bers in story form, 


Under the Number Tree--— 
Grade 1—simple numbers thru 
10 and writing charts to 50, 


In the Number Tree—Grade 1—Combination 
numbers including twos, writing charts to 100, 


Under the Number Tree—(irade 2—Reviews 
lessons and gives combinations up to 15. 


Over the Number Tree—A New Book— 
Grade 2—evelops additional combinations 
in addition, Starts work in subtraction, 
Gives lessons in counting—reading 
time—-making change, ete. Any 
book 36c each, $3.60 per dozen. 














BUILD-UP 
POSTER MAPS 
Large 18” x 28” 
maps—combine 
American _his- 
tory and geog- 
Taphy, eyed 
for position af- 
ter cutting, 

Map No, 1 Territorial growth of U. S. 
Map No, 2 States formed of territories. 
Map No, 8 U. 8S. Possessions, 

Map No. 4 World and U. S. and Possessions. 


Set Price 75c 
U. S. POSTER MAPS 


Show states, capitals, chief 


cities, railroad centers and 
airports, ete. 4 different 
maps, Set price 75c. 


if you haven’t our porered 
g of Work Books 
Posters and Teaching Aids, write for It today. 





School Supplies and Teaching Aids 
For Nearly Half A Century 


1634 South Indiana Ave. 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


| name. ) 


TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Instructor has always 
been a friend to whom a teacher 
could go for help and advice and 
with whom she could share her 
teaching experiences. Many teach- 
ers, upon completing a successful 
piece of work in the classroom, sub- 
mit a description of it to Tur 
InstRucToR. Perhaps you would 
like to do so, but don’t know exact- 
ly how to go about it. Here are a 
number of points to keep in mind. 


How to Supmit’ MATERIAL 
To THe INSTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white 
paper, 82” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on 
the first page. (A woman should 
indicate whether she is Miss or 
Mrs., and also use her own given 
State your teaching posi- 
tion, including the grade or subject 
you teach, and the name and loca- 
tion of the school. Add the num- 
ber of words in your manuscript if 
it is an article, a unit, a story, or 
a play. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, 
send them with your manuscript, 
protected by stiff cardboard. Be 
sure that your name and address 
are on the back of each item. ° 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts 
at least five months in advance of 
the month for which the material 
is suitable (by April first for the 
September issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to 
Tue Instrucror, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y., and mail 
with postage fully prepaid. Enclose 
an addressed envelope bearing suf- 
ficient postage for its return if your 
manuscript is not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions 
to “Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club,” “Specially for Girls and 
Boys,” and “Let’s Laugh,” refer to 
specific directions given in those 
departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome 
songs, stories, and plays from other 
sources, however, if they are suit- 
able for use in elementary schools. 


Tue Eprror’s Swe or It 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor 
at a time. If an author wishes to 
send his manuscript to a second 
editor, he should write to the first 
editor to inquire whether his manu- 
script is being considered for imme- 
diate publication. He should state 
that, if it is not, he wishes to have 
it returned. He should then wait 
for a reply before submitting a 
copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use, 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 

nor promise acceptance before we 
| have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to com- 
ment upon contributions, but each 





one is carefully considered. 
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To insure the success 
of your papier maché work, 
always use Firma-Grip Paste, 


Artista Tempera for Papier Mache Work 


Whatever the papier maché method used—whether 
paper and paste alone are used or are combined with 
other materials, such as Clayola—Artista Tempera is 
usually the preferred method of decorating the 
finished object because of its velvety finish and 
unusual brilliance of color. A practical considera- 
tion is the fact that Artista Tempera can be used 
a second time over a first coat without flaking off. 
Sold in 26 colors including black, white, gold and 
silver, in sets of 6 to 16 jars, or all sizes in bulk. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., New York 17, N. Y. 


Makers of Crayola Crayon and Other Gold Medal Products 


a 











landseer 


Select from our 56-page CATALOGUE. 
tures. Price, 25 cents. 


Interesting and educational. 





Do you know them? 
classes 7? 
with the best in poetry and prose—why not with the 
best in art? 


Beautiful sepia reproductions of the world’s great 
paintings; pictures of poets, presidents, musicians ; 
price only TWO CENTS each, size 5% x 8&8. 
smaller size, 3 x 314, at ONE CENT each. Mini- 
mum order, 60 cents. 


It has 1600 small illustrations in it, and sample pic- 
Or send 60 cents for ‘a collection of 30 art subjects; or for 30 chil- 
dren’s subjects, each 54% x 8; or for 30 pictures for February on Washington, Lincoln, ete, 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Every school and home should know 


‘The PerePictures 


Have you used them in your 
We want our children to become familiar 











Now Available! 


The PHONICS 
MOVIEGRAM 


A new idea in phonetic drill mate- 
rial; contains 24 common family 
groups and initial sounds to make 
words for all families. Word blend- 
ing is accomplished by movable 
strips making “movie” effect. Set 
designed for beginning phonics and 
recommended for remedial work in 
higher grades. (Not printed in du- 
plicating ink.) 


Price each set (postpaid cash with order) $1.50 


SPASTIC = POLIO 
PARAPLEGIC & PARALYSIS CORRECTION 


Milton H. 
Foundation 






Berry 
Schools 





A PRIVATE schools 
Foundation teaching 
paralyzed children and 
adults how to wajik, 
talk and become phys- 
ically independent, 
using our nationally 
famous corrective pro- 
gram, Originators of 
Duck Shoes for Spas- 
tics (in picture) and 
the Single Bar Brace 
for Polios and Para- 
plegics. Our forty- 





HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


Send for complete descriptive circular and 
price list covering arithmetic, reading, lan- 
guage, phonics, nature study, social studies, 
and miscellaneous unit activities. 





ninth year. 





RESIDENT SCHOOLS 
Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Lake Winnebago) , Wisconsin; Portland, 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Far Hills, New Jersey. 








MORGAN-DILLON & COMPANY 
612 West Lake Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Consultations in 250 U.S. cities monthly. 
For information write Berry Foundation Schools, 
16309 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 
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GET DITTOS MEW 


[)- 


Quckly- DIRECT PROCESS 
(LIQUID) DUPLICATOR 
Without Mats or Stencils — Make 


140 Copies a Minute of Anything 
Written...Printed...Typed...Drawn 














What a help under today’s teaching pressures! Teaching and 
learning are quicker and easier . . . class and school activities 
are speeded and coordinated... with the great new Ditto D-15. 


Each minute this machine produces up to 140 bright copies e 
in one to 4 colors, using the original writing as master, in WO 
place of mats or stencils... 200, 300 and more copies from 















one master. If you don’t need the full run of copies you may For use with the new D-15 or any liquid type duplicator. 
file the master for re-use. Also 42 current workbooks for gelatin duplication. Pre- 
Truly, this advanced machine is a long-wanted aid in educa- pared by authorities in pedagogy. Ditto workbooks are 


tion. That's why leading educators endorse it. For complete 
information or a demonstration, just mail the coupon; it starts 
easier, faster, surer teaching your way right away! 


like tutors for each pupil; they free the teacher, speed 
teaching. Send coupon for FREE workbook samples. 










DITTO, INC. * 2200 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. "gee cag one agaat calar»aRee- ila 


In Canada: Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario DITTO, INC., 2200 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, ittinels 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Gentlemen: 

Without obligation, please send me: 


(_ ) Literature on New D-15 Liquid Type School Duplicaset 
( ) FREE Samples of Workbook Lessons for Liqui 





Duplication. : 
( ) FREE Samples of Workbook Lessons for Gelatia 
Duplication. 

( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 
PONT so 6 006960606 450000504 050ne sce nedsesusesessHesemt “ 
hr eketehsesnsen paki chnnsdeheunncdaleceeneserree 

Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, Bik caeacianesnvandacnsieesince seers ts eee . 
CIA cc ccnnccceucsrenassecesccpeussa States secseveceee? oo 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


painted the picture shown here. 
George Washington in your home He enjoyed painting portraits of 
or in your school? Gilbert Stuart great men. Can you tell why we 
is the name of the artist who call Washington a great man? 


Do you have a big picture of 
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ANY years ago when James 
Watt found a practical way 
to make steam run an engine, the 
first big step in railroad transpor- 
tation was taken. 
motives aroused a great deal of 
interest, and people traveled many 
miles just to see them. 
First came the ““Tom Thumb,” 
a crude variety of engine invent- 
ed by Peter Cooper in 1829. It 
was the first locomotive to run. 
Next came the “Puffing Billies,” 
so named because of their bul- 
bous engines and huge puffs of 
smoke. 


The first loco- 


Each change and advance led 
to a better engine, until we have 
the modern streamline 
tive. 


locomo- 


Trains affect everyone—house- 
wives, farmers, businessmen, and 
children. Almost everything we 
use is affected by trains in some 
way. Because trains are so im- 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


CAROLINE SLATTERY 


Teacher, Third Grade, Kettleman City School, Kettleman City, California 


portant, we decided to study a 
unit on them. 


DEVELOPMENT OF UNIT 


A. We learned about freight 
trains and passenger trains. 

1. ‘Tank car. 

2. Hopper car. 

3. Box car. 

4. Refrigerator car. 

. Livestock or poultry car. 

6. Flat or platform car. 

7. Caboose. 

8. Locomotive. 

9. Tender. 

10. Baggage car. 

11. Mail car. 

12. Standard coach. 

13. Dining car. 

14. Pullman or parlor car. 

B. We learned about people who 
work with trains. 
1. ‘Ticket agent. 
2. Station agent or station master. 
3. Mail clerks. 


‘ 





_Match the names with the pictures. 
Color the pictures. 





a 


a= 
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Passenger Car 
Engine 


Caboose 





Flat Car 
Box Car 
Tank Car 
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FIG. 1 











inding Out about Railroad Trains 
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FIG, 2 











4. Crew—engineer, fireman, con- 
ductor, brakeman. 

5. Porter. 

6. Baggageman. 

7. Chef, steward, waiters. 

8. Car inspector. 

9. Train dispatcher. 

10. Signalman. 

C. We learned about transporta- 
tion. 

1. Where freight trains are made 
up. 

How grain goes to market. 
How vegetables go to market. 
How cattle go to market. 
How milk goes to market. 
How coal goes to market. 

. How factory products go to 
market. 

8. How the mail goes from place 
to place. 

9. What fuel is used in the lo- 
comotive. 

10. What the freight station is. 
11. What the roundhouse is. 

12. Kinds of trains. 


“ID OT GO PO 


ACTIVITIES 


A. We wrote original stories. 
THe RouNDHOUSE 

They fix the engine in the round- 
house. Men inspect it, fix the 
lights, and make repairs. When 
an engine has to be turned around 
trainmen put it on the turntable. 
They turn the train around just 
like the Cable Car at Powell and 
Market Streets in San Francisco. 


Tue STATION 


Most people buy tickets and 
check their luggage in the train 
station. This makes the station a 
very noisy place. You can eat in 
the station. You can have your 
shoes shined. You can wait for 
your train. You can wait for peo- 
ple to come on the train. The 
station is a nice place. 


Tue Mart Car 


Many men work in the mail car. 
They sort the mail. They stamp 
the mail. They work very fast. It 
is just like the post office. 

B. We made a train. 

1. The project began with the 
making of a railroad system out 
of building blocks. The children 
first drew a landscape on wrap- 





ping paper 54” x 36”. Then they 
fashioned a station from building 
blocks. ‘This station was placed 
on the floor beside the landscape. 
Building blocks were used to rep. 
resent trains. Final touches were 
added—switches, signal tower, 
and bridges—made with blocks, 
2. Next the children wanted to 
make a “real train to sit in.” Ma 
terials were brought in: one tin 
can, seven orange boxes, ends of 
four apple boxes, colored paper, 
wrapping paper, tempera paint, 
and crayons. 

The oven sides of two orange 
boxes were nailed together to 
form the main body of the en- 
gine. ‘The tin can was nailed to 
one end of this to represent a 
headlight. ‘To this structure on 
the opposite side of the headlight 
another orange box was nailed, 
open side up and ends together. 
(See Fig. 1.) 

On the front of the train was 
attached a cowcatcher made of 
colored paper. A piece of wrap- 
ping paper cut wide enough to 
cover the two front orange boxes 
and half of the box behind, was 
tacked on three sides to form the 
cab of the engine. A window was 
cut on each side of the cab in the 
paper that projected out from the 
boxes. A smokestack made of a 
hollow tube of black construction 
paper was placed on top of the 
engine. The engine was painted 
black and the number put on the 
side. (See Fig. 2.) 

The wheels were made from 
construction paper, likewise the 
driving rod which connected the 
wheels. The wheels were tacked 
onto the engine. 

The rest of the orange boxes 
became passenger cars. ‘The box- 
es were placed open side up and 
joined with paper chains. The 
ends of the apple boxes wert 
painted and used for seats. On 
the last car two small round pieces 
of red paper were pasted for sig- 
nal lights. 

Lo, the 
took a ride! 


finished train! We 
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A Build-Up 
Jor the Untied Child 


AMOUS personages are often presented with 
F the keys to cities that they visit. Each 
vear every teacher in the land receives an 
assignment list which places in her hands the 
keys to the lives of a group of girls and boys. 
If she chooses to accept these keys with an 
open mind, they are hers to use for opening 
many doors to happiness. 

Human nature being what it is, there is a 
smilarity in the pattern of classrooms every- 
where. There are the bright, inspiring chil- 
dren with well-integrated personalities, the 
average run-of-the mill type, and the slow un- 
inspired ones. Among them there are always 
several less appealing than the rest; the dirty, 
unkempt child, the show-off, the excessively 
shy type, or the victim of a persecution com- 
plex. These are the children who make the 
school day a difficult one. They are also the 
unhappy ones who experience the painful 
frustration of not being accepted. ‘The preser- 
vation of the tranquillity of your school day is 
secondary in importance to the needs of such 
girls and boys. 

A teacher must be objective in her treat- 
ment of difficult children. She must rise 
above the situation, instead of allowing her- 
self to become a part of it. A poor teacher- 
pupil relationship signifies that the teacher 
has placed herself in the middle of the fray 
rather than outside it and is actually experi- 
encing fear and doubt about her own ability 
to handle the situation. Antisocial acts are 
merely expressions of maladjustments and 
should never be interpreted as being directed 
at the teacher. Basically, every child wants 





Your Pupils’ p nA lets, 


All teachers are faced with the ever-present prob- 
lem of helping the unliked child make a better ad- 
justment to the group. With this in mind, Tue 
Instructor presents the article on this page and 
sponsors the contest described below. The next, 
and final, article in the series on personality develop- 
ment, entitled A Lunch Program—An Example of 

ood Living, will appear next month. 


CONTEST—How Do YOU Help 
Your Unliked Children? 


Now let us hear from you! What methods have 
you used in your classroom to help unliked children 
develop a more pleasing personality? 

How have you led them to correct their unpleasant 
traits and replace them with desirable qualities? 

A device which seems very simple to you may be 
the “answer to another teacher’s problem. 

Your suggestion should not exceed 300 words, and 
must reach us by February 15. Give your name, ad- 
dress, and teaching position. Unused manuscripts 
res not be returned. Address manuscripts to Pupil- 
— Contest, THe Instructor, Dansville, 


Tue Instructor will pay $10.00 for the best ar- 
ticle that is received, with second and third prizes of 
$5.00 and $3.00, respectively. One dollar will be 
Paid for any other contribution used. 


OP PP 


to be happy and successful in school. If the 
teacher is eager to help him build up a good 
relationship with the group, she will look be- 
hind his antics of the moment and see the 
real causes of his misbehavior. 

The most unpopular pupil of all is the 
nervous child obsessed with pronounced feel- 
ings of inferiority. He has two strikes against 
him. He doesn’t like himself and neither do 
the children. If the teacher dislikes him too, 
she will add the third strike. Even though 
he is frequently above average mentally, he 
thinks others pick on him. He is sure he is 
the victim of discrimination, and is certain 
that neither teacher nor pupils give him his 
just due. He is so aggravating that it is hard 
to remember that all his acts are merely in- 
dications of deeply rooted troubles. 

Helping this child involves sustained, regu- 
lar periods of friendly counseling. ‘The real 
causes of his maladjustment may come to 
light only after sufficient rapport has been es- 
tablished between teacher and pupil. The 
biggest hurdle is to get him interested in the 
reorganization of his life. With this new atti- 
tude he will solve little problems at first, and 
on the strength of these accomplishments try 
the more difficult ones. 

The group will also benefit from the expe- 
rience. Children frequently become intoler- 
ant of a maladjusted child and blame him 
even for things he doesn’t do. If they recog- 
nize the teacher as his champion, rather than 
as his accuser, they too will achieve new un- 
derstandings, and experience a closer group 
spirit. 

A dirty unkempt appearance is another 
cause for unpopularity. Such a condition is 
often accompanied by unpleasant odor, grimy 
skin, and head lice, and reflects a slovenly, 
uncared-for home situation. The first step is 
a very frank parent-teacher conference, pref- 
erably at the child’s home. Don’t let the 
mother who “just can’t understand” why her 
child is dirty, fool you. The child has either 
poor bathing and toilet habits, or insufficient 
change of clothing. All three are her respon- 
sibility. 

When quiet warnings and encouraging re- 
marks fail, the kindest thing is to send the 
child home to get cleaned up. If he is told 
privately, he will suffer littke embarrassment, 
certainly not as much as he would from being 
ostracized by the group. The careless mother 
will realize that you mean business. One 
school that carries out this policy reported 
that in forty cases only seven had to be 
sent home twice. 

Mentally slow children who have experi- 
enced grade-retardation are often larger 
than the others and cover up their feeling 
of inferiority by bullying or assuming an 
air of superiority. With (Continued on page 70) 
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PRIZE WINNERS 


in Pupil-Personalily Contest 
aon Dental Care 


FIRST PRIZE ($10.00) Clara Slough 
Public Schools, Cooper, Texas 


SECOND PRIZE ($5.00) Liala Baker 
Lincoln School, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 


THIRD PRIZE ($3.00) Georgia Ward 
Public Schools, Petros, Tennessee 





FIRST PRIZE SUGGESTION 


We have a large picture of an airport on our 
bulletin board. Every child in the room has a 
bright-colored paper airplane with his name 
printed on it. 

When a child has brushed his teeth before 
health inspection, he may tack his airplane in 
the sky. If his teeth have not been brushed, the 
plane must be placed inside the hangar out of 
sight for the day. 

After a child’s plane has flown for a week, he 
places a gold star by his name on the black- 
board. The device has such an appeal that the 
planes are usually in the sky, and we have many 
new gold stars added to the list of names on the 
blackboard every Friday. 


SECOND PRIZE SUGGESTION 


In the Minnesota schools when a child’s teeth 
have been cared for or are in excellent condi- 
tion, he receives a pink discharge card from the 
dentist. ‘To stimulate interest in dental care, I 
used this device immediately after we studied 
about the teeth. 

One of my sixth-grade girls cut out five large 
giraffes from construction paper. She colored 
the darker lines and spots on the giraffes a shiny 
black. The bodies measured about 13” x 12” 
when completed. The giraffes had heads but 
no necks. We placed the giraffes on a large 
bulletin board. As each child brought in his 
dental card, the captain of his row attached it 
to the body of the giraffe which represented 
that row. In this way, the necks began to grow. 
As each giraffe was completed it was given a 
blue ribbon and a 100 per cent sign. 

They made an interesting picture in our room. 
Some of them reached well up to the molding, 
depending on the number of pupils in the row. 
The device captured the interest of the parents 
so that no one wanted his child to keep the gi- 
raffe’s neck from growing. 


THIRD PRIZE SUGGESTION 


The children in my room are asked to hang a 
calendar near their toothbrush at home. Every 
time they brush their teeth, a cross can be made 
on that day on the calendar. They work to get 
a perfect record each month, with at least two 
brushings every day. 


HONORABLE-MENTION IDEAS 


Iva Mae Scoyoc suggests a movie on teeth 
using some interesting tooth characters to iilus- 
trate the story. Helen Holterman has a rival 
for Charlie McCarthy, a boy puppet of life-sized 
proportion. Sturdy-Sturdy is his name and his 
wardrobe even includes both a football suit and 
a baseball suit. Sturdy talks to the children 
and distributes miniature dental certificates 
in exchange for O.K. slips issued by the local 
dentists. 

Maybe you would like to try Mae Ott’s idea 
of making a big cardboard shoe with as many 
windows as there are children in the class. The 
cutout part of each window frames a snapshot 
of a child, and the flap (Continued on page 68 
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FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 


STORIES AND SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY SOCIAL STUDIES 





JONNIE MASHBURN MILLER 


Principal, Mynders School, Knoxville, Tennessee 


“Happy birthday, Grandmother,’ 


said Sue. 


“I have a present for you.” 


“Thank you,” said Grandmother. 


Grandmother opened the box. 


What do you think was in it? 


“My birthday is on Valentine 
Day, said Sue. 

“I will give a present to you 
then,’ said Grandmother. 

“What would you like to do 


this afternoon, Sue?’ 





















Douglas Volk 





“Abraham Lincoln” 


THE INSTRUCTOR, February 1949 


“Tell me a story, Grandmother’} 
“Very well,” said Grandmothe 
“Once there was a boy whos! 
birthday came in February, | 
He grew up to be a great 
man and a brave soldier. 
He became the first president 
of the United States.” 
“Oh, I know,” said Sue. “That 
was George Washington. 
We have his picture hanging 


in our room at school.” 


“Another president was born in 
February,’ said Grandmother. 
“He was a poor boy, and did/ 


not go to school. 





But he studied at home. 







His name was Abraham Lincoln | 


February is a short month, Sue 





But it has several important 
birthdays. 
There are yours and mine and 


Washington's and Lincoln's!’ 
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ANSWER YES OR NO 


February is the first month 
of the year. 

December is the last month. 

Washington's birthday is in 
February. 

Lincoln's birthday is in 
February. 

February is the shortest 
month of the year. 

Abraham Lincoln was the 
first president. 

Lincoln was a poor boy. 

Washington was a soldier. 


February has thirty days. 


THINGS TO DO 


Make a list of the names of 
the months on your paper. 

Under each, write the names 
of the pupils whose birthdays 
come in that month. 

Make a February calendar and 
color important dates red. 
Play the story of Washington. 

Play the story of Lincoln. 
Make a log cabin from heavy 
brown paper folded in 


sixteen squares. 


WORD MATCHING 


Box the words that are alike 


in each set. 


president became bring 

present become brought 
president because brought 
presents became brother 
would later body 
would large born 
world later book 
wound lake born 


A WORD PUZZLE 


Find these words in the story. 


Fill in missing parts. 


W_ gn Fe _ru__y 
L__c_lIn bday 
a= = p__s_d_t 


FILL IN THE RIGHT WORD 


presidents February 


rich soldier poor 





Washington was a great 
Lincoln was a boy. 


Valentine Day comes in 





Washington and Lincoln were 


great 
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HEN should study of the 
\X) dictionary begin? In one 


sense, it should start with the first 
year’s reading. ‘The type of pic- 
ture book which says, “A is for 
Ant, B is for Boy, C is for Cat,” 
is one step along the dictionary 
road. So also is the simple pic- 
ture dictionary which is made by 
the children themselves as they 
print the word house and draw or 
paste an appropriate picture on 
the page with the letter. 

An increasing number of pic- 
ture dictionaries which are suited 
to the primary grade level are 
now being published. ‘These are 
very popular with children and 
help them to form the “looking- 
up” habit. 

A more formal study of the 
dictionary, using the simplified 
Webster, Winston, or ‘Thorndike- 
Century begin 
Teach- 


ers of each ensuing grade should 


dictionaries, can 


as early as fourth grade. 


test previously learned skills, pro- 
vide additional practice, and 
teach the handling of new lan- 
guage problems. 

In any grade, the first check 
should be on the pupils’ ability to 
find the desired page quickly and 
easily. ‘This skill depends on a 
thorough acquaintance with the 
alphabet, and a clear knowledge 
of the function of guide words. 

Then we are ready to approach 
specific dictionary activities, such 
as determining the correct spell- 
ing, 
symbols, 


interpreting pronunciation 
finding out where to 
divide a word at the end of a line, 
and choosing the appropriate def- 
inition. These are the chief pur- 
poses for which both children and 
grownups consult a dictionary. 


SPELLING 


Teachers sometimes wonder 
how they can give a dictionary 
spelling drill without calling too 
much attention to the incorrect 
form. This is the objection to 
such questions as, “Which word 
in the following list has been 
misspelled?” or “Which spelling 
is correct—achieve or acheive?” 
There are several ways of cir 
cumventing the difficulty. The 
first is the oral method. “The 
teacher asks, “How do you spell 
mystery?” or “How many m’s 
are in accommodate?” This, of 
course, has one disadvantage, that 
is, the class must work as a unit. 
The second is the written meth- 
od, in which individual work 
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The Dictionary tu the Hassroom 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


RUTH ANNE KOREY 


Assistant Principal, Public School 203, Brooklyn, New York 


The dictionary will become a valuable tool for 
learning when dictionary study is taught in an 
effective, interesting way by a skilled teacher. 


sheets are used by the children. 
A typical problem for this type of 
lesson would be to ask the chil- 
dren to insert the proper letters in 
the blank spaces in the following 
exercises, using the dictionary to 
help them when in doubt. 

1. My fr--nd gave a br--f talk 
about f--rce wild animals. 


2. The forged fr--ght rec--pt 
did not dec--ve him. 
3. During th--r |--sure time, 


they embroidered with sk--ns of 
silk. 
Such a drill is especially helpful 
in connection with study of the ze 
rule and its exceptions. 

Another device includes vocab- 
“How 


spell a word beginning with mis, 


ulary practice. do you 
meaning naughty?” ‘“Whatseven- 
letter 
means alike?” 


beginning with s 
‘The resemblance 
to crossword-puzzle phraseology 
If the 


words are chosen from the grade 
spelling list, we can improve spell- 


word 


appeals to the children. 


ing and vocabulary at the same 
time as dictionary skills. 

Plurals are an aspect of spell- 
ing that should be included. The 
dictionary can be used to find the 
correct form for irregular plurals, 
and also to build up background 
for rules dealing with special end- 
ings. For example, we can for- 
mulate a rule after the pupils have 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison. Wisconsin 





Group and individual problems may be combined to lend variety to diction- 


looked up the plurals for one of 
the following groups of words. 
1. cliff, loaf, leaf, wife, muff 
2. potato, 
echo, camco 


tomato, mosquito, 


3. alley, tally, army, monkey 

Similarly, the dictionary can 
help us with troublesome forms 
and adjectives. ‘The 
point to be stressed here is the 


of verbs 


fact that the dictionary can sup- 
ply the correct form. Extensive 
drill on the correct form should 
not interrupt the progress of the 


dictionary study at this time. 
PRONUNCIATION 

A great many adults have diffi- 
culty in translating markings in 
the dictionary into actual pro- 
nunciation. ‘The reason for this 
is a lack of understanding of the 
three basic elements in pronunci- 
ation. ‘These are: 

1. The consonant 
sounds. 


and vowel 


2. Accent. 

3. Syllabication. 
Our task in the classroom, there- 
fore, is to provide a thorough 
grounding in these fundamental 
elements, which are the basis of 
understanding pronunciation. 
Consonant and vowel sounds 

Pronunciation is indicated in 
the dictionary by a respelling in 
parentheses or in different type. 


ary study. The use of charts and the blackboard should not be overlooked. 









The children will need help a 
first in finding the place where 
the pronunciation is given. Easy 
words should be used at first, — 

How does the dictionary show 
us how to say light, lamb, cat, 
city, except, exact? 

Why is the pronunciation of 
light indicated with fewer letters? 
Why are cat and city rewritten 
with a different letter at the be 
ginning? How is the pronuncia. 
tion of x shown? 

How do you think the diction. 
ary would show the pronuncia- 
tion of sight, kite, comb, candy? 
Turn to the book and see whether 
your answers are right. 

This brings us to a partial sum. 
mary. Which consonants are in- 
dicated without change? Which 
consonant letters are pronounced 
in different ways, depending on 
the word they are in? 

The pupils readily accept the 
necessity for the respelling of cat 
and city. ‘This makes the teach- 
ing of vowels easier. 

It is best to begin the study 
of vowels with long and _ short 
Go back to cat. How 
does the dictionary show that it 
is pronounced cat, and not cate? 
How are we shown that it is 
kitten, not kiten? 

A number of words containing 


sounds. 


long and short forms of the five 
should be studied and 
marked accordingly. 
pat - pate ape - apt 
peak - peck easy - escape 
pile - pill idea - imitate 
potato - pocket oat - odd 
pure- puddle _ unite - untie 
From these examples, we learn a 
helpful rule. If the letter is 
sounded as it is in the alphabet, 
it is marked with a straight line, 
and is called a long sound. 
Practise saying aloud the long 
sounds of a,e,i,o,u and the short 
sounds of each. Intermingle them 
and change the order, letting one 
pupil give the sounds and others 
identify them as long or short. 
Whose name has a long sound 
in it? Pete, Joan, Irene, and Jane 
raise their hands. Whose name 
has a short sound? Alice, John, 
Tom, and Jill are pointed out. 
Whose name has a long sound 
and a short sound? These i 
clude Edith, Mabel, and Joseph. 
The children find that there 
are some sounds which are neither 
long nor short. Edward, Walter, 
Nora, and Gerald ask about theif 
names. Continued on page 62) 
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STORIES AND SEATWORK ON WEATHER 


ROSE LEARY LOVE 
Teacher, First Grade, Public Schools, Charlotte, North Carolina 





— 


Ice is frozen water. 


We see ice when it is cold. 


May and Jack have ice skates. 


They have fun skating on ice. 


Sometimes May and Jack see 
icicles in winter. 

The icicles hang from houses 
and trees. 


Icicles are frozen water. 


Snow is frozen water too. 

May and Jack like to play 
in snow. 

First they put on their warm 
clothes. 


Then they go out to play. 


| They throw snowballs. 


They make a snow man. 





Fold your paper in four blocks. 
Do these things. 


1. Draw a blue coat for May. 
Draw a red cap. 
Draw two red mittens. 
Write: May wears warm 


clothes in winter. 


2. Draw a brown jacket for 
Jack. 
Draw black pants. 
Draw a red scarf. 


Draw two brown mittens. 


3. Draw a yellow house. 
Make the chimney red. 
Hang four big icicles on 

the house. 
Make smoke coming from 
the chimney. 


Draw two evergreen trees. 


4. Draw a snow man. 
Put a black hat on him. 
Make his buttons red. 
Put a pipe in his mouth. 
Draw May and Jack beside 
the snow man. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


ROLE OF THE RECORD- 
ER IN TEACHING 


\ group of student teachers 
and supervisors asked me re ently 
to join them in a discussion of 
the jnstruc- 


use of recorders in 


tion. ‘Then problems lav in the 


mechanical differences between 
types of recorders, and the way in 
which they could best be utilized 
in teaching school subjects, 


Miss (; 
by asking, 


opened the discus- 
“What the 


disc recorders as 


sion DY are 


advantages olf 


contrasted with wire or tape re- 


corde mi 
“There are some who maintain 
that dis 
full range of 
fidelity 


corders, 


recorders reproduce the 


sound with greater 
wire and 


| replied. a! 


point is that a disc may be played 


than tape re- 


Sct ond 


back on any of the standard 
record-playing machines which 
pupils have at home or which 


the school owns.” 
‘What are the advantages of 


wire or tape recorders?” asked 
Miss M 

“The chief advantage of the 
wire or tape recorder,’ I ex- 


plained, “is that the record may 


be erased and the wire or tape 
may be used over and over again, 
whereas in making recordings on 
discs, one has to use a new disc 
each time a recording is made. 
Also, a wire or tape recorder will 
make a longer continuous record- 
ing than the standard disc ma- 
chines.” 

that there is a 
new method of making disc re- 


“IT understand 


cordings which enables one to 
increase the length of the record- 
ing,” interposed Mr. L 

“That is true,” I replied, “but 
the process is new and has not yet 
been universally adopted.” 


“What 


school to do, in purchasing re- 


would you advise a 


cording machines?” Mr. B in- 
quired. 
“I would recommend that a 


good machine of each type be 
purchased,” I said. “They would 
supplement each other in use. If 
a class wanted to make a record- 
ing which required several prac- 
tice periods, the wire or ‘tape 
recorder would be the one to use. 
Whereas, if a teacher wished to 
make a series of short recordings 
of the individual pupils to com- 
pare with 
show improvement, the disc type 
would be used.” 


future recordings to 
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A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles 








“If the school desired to keep 


a collection of its recordings, 
which type would you recommend 
‘asked Mr. L 

‘Both types of recordings could 
for the 


| replied. 


that it use? 


school’s collec- 
“Wire or 


records are more permanent than 


be 


tion,” 


used 
tape 
those made on discs. However, 
for short recordings, it would be 
more economical to use discs.” 

“In what subjects are record- 
ings preferred?” asked Miss G 

“Let's make a list,” I suggest- 
“Mr. L——-, 
to start?” 

“IT could recorder in 
my singing classes to allow the 


ed. would you care 


use a 


pupils to hear their own voices 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Many of our school exercises 
and special events might be re- 
corded and kept for future use.” 
“If we wished to use the radio 
type of program to stimulate in- 
social- 
the 
recorder effec tively for such pur- 
suggested Miss M——. 


“Can a 


terest in language and 


studies work, we could use 
poses,” 


recorder be used as 
a public-address system?” asked 
Mr. G ‘ 

“Yes,” I replied, “some of the 
standard recording machines are 
equipped for that purpose.” 

“We could use recordings of 
stories in the primary grades,” 
Miss C “Could 
make our own?” 


said we 





Hearing oneself as heard by others is easily accomplished by use of a re 






corder. 


A child’s sense of pride is the teacher’s ally in correcting speech defects. 


and improve through practice,” 
Mr. L responded. “It would 
be fine to make permanent rec- 
ords of our school performances.” 

“We could make good use of 
recordings to help correct speech 
defects and to help in the devel- 
opment of oral expression,” said 
Mr. B 

“Our classes in social studies 
could use recorders in dramatiz- 
ing studies of past and current 
said Miss M 

“A recorder would be helpful 
in music appreciation. We could 
build libraries of materials for 
study,” said Miss G——., 

“It would have value in class 
discussion groups and in commit- 
tee mectings,” said Mr. L——. 


events,” 
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“Recorders are being used for 
that purpose,” I replied. ““Teach- 
ers whose voices are especially 
suited for reading stories may 
make the records, or one of the 
pupils may do it. In the upper 
grades dramatic readings in liter- 
ature or poctry may be recorded. 
Good records thus produced may 
be saved as a part of the school’s 
collection.” 

“Should we not add to our list 
asked Mr. L——, “the 
special effects made possible by 


of uses,” 


the use of a recorder in assembly 
programs—an offstage voice, or 
an original statement from some- 
one whom we would specially like 
to hear, for instance, a message 
from the (Continued on page 71) 


QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


Where may we secure an inexpensire 
booklet which will guide us in taking 
indoor pictures of school activities? © 


The Eastman Kodak Compan 
has announced the publication of 
a new visualized booklet on how to 
make pictures indoors with stil 
Picture-lTakine Indoor 
is written in nontechnical language 
Pictures, diagrams, and 
are used to explain various light 
problems. A feature of the book. 
let is that pictures are shown wit} 


Camecras., 


Cartoons 


explanations of how the pictures 
were taken. The instructions cover 
the use of simple fixed-focus box. 
type cameras, as well as cameras 
having variable lens settings and 
shutter speeds. A list to check pos- 
sible errors and how to avoid them 
concludes the booklet. To obtain 
a copy, consult your local photo 
dealer or write the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. The 
price is twenty-five cents per copy, 
* 


Where may we secure a film which will 
help elementary children become ori- 
ented with their new life at school? 


We Go to School is the title of a 
new one-reel, 16 mm. film, which is 
available cither in color or in black 
and white. It was produced by the 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, for the purpose of help- 
ing pupils just entering school to 
become better acquainted with their 
new environment. 


Sf 


Where may we obtain information about 
an opaque projector which takes pic 
tures up to 8," x 11” in size? 

The Charles Beseler Company, 
60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J, 
has recently placed on the market 
an opaque projector that handles 
copy up to 84%” x 11” in size. This 
lantern is Model OA3. Write for 
Booklet E to the Beseler Company. 


5 


Where may we secure advice on setting 
up an audio-visual program in our 
school? 


The Indiana State Department 
of Education and the University 
of Indiana have combined in pub- 
lishing a 41-page booklet entitled 
Handbook for the Audio-Visual 
Program, AVID of Indiana (Av 
dio-Visual Instruction Directors. 
The monograph contains seven 
chapters in condensed form which 
tell at a glance the why and what 
of audio-visual materials, Mint 
mum standards are outlined. Enm- 
phasis is placed on the need for 
qualified personnel to administer 
the program. ‘The importance ol 
teacher co-operation is also stressed. 
Address Audio-Visual Center, [0 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
The cost of the booklet is $1.00. 


Send your questions on audio-visual e 
to Dr. McClusky. See note on page 5. 
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Jeaching the Multiplication Tables 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


REBECCA RICE 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Abbott Street School, Worcester, Massachusetts 


NEVER could do arithmetic un- 
| til I learned the multiplication 
tables, and I never really learned 
them until I was nearly through 
grammar school,” confessed one 
of the mothers. 

“It’s easy this year,” said a re- 
peater who had been comparing 
his present papers with some from 
the year past. “I used to have to 
count up all my tables or guess 
at them.” 

“Counting up” tables, or learn- 
ing them in order, slows children 
down. The teacher should intro- 
duce tables by building them up, 
using lima beans, small circles, 
squares, and other concrete mate- 
rials. But as soon as children re- 
alize that 3 x 3 are 9 and not 10, 
she should swing over into varied 


drill. 


THE THEORY OF 
TEACHING THE TABLES 


One of the best rules in arith- 
metic is to progress slowly and 
surely. The foundation is all- 
important. Every child leaving 
fourth grade should know all the 
multiplication facts prescribed in 
the course of study, and the di- 
vision facts as well. He needs 
much work on the four related 


facts (for example: 8 X7=56, 
7X8=56, 56+8=7, 56—-7= 
8). He should also be able to 
answer such questions as: “In 


what tables is 56? What two 
numbers when multiplied togeth- 
er make 56?” 


PUTTING THEORY 
INTO PRACTICE 

One group of children coming 
from the third grade seemed to 
have forgotten all they knew 
about tables. Even facts in the 
table of three’s troubled them. 
In a quick dictated test only two 
of the group had more than 60 
per cent correct. 

“You went too fast,” said one 
child. “I didn’t have time to 
count them up.” 

Beginning with the table of 
three’s, the teacher picked out 
those combinations that had giv- 
en trouble and placed them on 
the blackboard. The children 
wrote them. Then there was a 
quick drill, the teacher calling on 
various children to respond to the 
combinations she named. If a 
child failed or hesitated, another 
Was called. But as soon as the 
fact was given correctly, the one 








Comprehensive Multiplication Drill 
(Directions for using this material appear on page 72) 
Set 1. Set 2. Use same figures 
1. 2468 X 3 for the multiplicand as 
2. 1357 X 3 in Set 1 and multiply 
3. 9067 X 3 by 4. 
4. 8902 X 3 Set 3. Multiply by 5. 
5. 3479 X 3 Set 4. Multiply by 6. 
Set 5. Multiply by 7. 
Set 6. Multiply by 8. 
Set 7. Multiply by 9. 
Set 8. Set 9. Use same figures 
1. 234 X 34 as in Set 8 and multiply 
2. 567 X 43 by 45. 
3. 890 X 34 Set 10. Multiply by 65. 
4. 864 X 43 Set 11. Multiply by 67. 
5. 579 X 34 Set 12. Multiply by 78. 
Set 13. Multiply by 89. 
Set 14. Multiply by 90. 
Set 15. Set 16. Multiply by 657. 
1. 324 X 345 Set 17. Multiply by 876. 
2. 456 X 345 Set 18. Multiply by 789. 
3. 675 X 345 Set 19. Multiply by 978. 
4. 798 X 345 = 
5. 806 X 345 








who had missed was asked to give 
it again. Several times during the 
rest of the drill the same fact 
came back to him. (An amazing 
amount may be accomplished in 
a very few minutes of quick drill. 
This drill should be conducted in 
a happy friendly way, the teacher 
taking the attitude: ‘Well, you 
didn’t know this time, but [’m 
sure I won’t ever be able to catch 
you on that one again.”) After 
this drill, the teacher asked one of 
those who knew the tables best to 
stand up and give the answers to 
several combinations. A few oth- 
er children who were fairly sure 
of themselves were called on, and 
then some of the less sure ones. 
This helped the shy ones to gain 
confidence. ‘Those who were not 
sure of themselves had a chance 
to hear the correct answers sev- 
eral times before being called on. 

After the table of three’s was 
practically mastered, the next ta- 
ble was introduced. By this time 
the children had become more 
accustomed to the teacher’s meth- 
od. They had discovered that if 
they didn’t know a fact the first 


time, they would be given a 
chance to learn it in class. 

By the end of the first week 
most of the children were practi- 
cally sure of the three’s, four’s, 
and five’s tables. 


APPLYING 
THE PRINCIPLES 
TO WRITTEN WORK 


Meanwhile the written arith- 
metic was largely based on prac- 
tice with these tables. While a 
little addition and subtraction was 
given each day, the main empha- 
sis was laid on use of the tables 
being studied in class. At the 
same time many simple problems 
using multiplication were given to 
show the children the practical 
value of knowing these tables. 

Where there are children who 
are behind the others, the teacher 
should take them individually or 
in very small groups and go back 
to the place where the difficulty 
starts. ‘These children should al- 
so be a part of the regular group 
drills. By giving much simple 
work to this group, a sure foun- 
dation is being built. 
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It is well to have a set of grad- 
ed cards which children are en- 
couraged to use in their spare 
moments. These can be given out 
so that the more advanced chil- 
dren receive the harder ones 
first and the slower children have 
the easier ones to start with. If 
the work is graded carefully, the 
slower group will be led gradually 
from the easy to the difficult. 

The old idea of ten examples 
a day should be discarded com- 
pletely. ‘The gifted children should 
have an opportunity to work up 
to their capacity. As a matter of 
fact, all of the children should be 
working up to their capacity. And 
the amount they can accomplish 
when given a challenge and a free 
rein is amazing. “The more prac- 
tice, the better the player,” ap- 
plies not only to piano and tennis 
playing, but to any skill. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF 
REAL UNDERSTANDING 


The secret of ultimate success 
in any line is genuine interest in 
it, and some degree of success 
along the way. We have all seen 
children transformed when ha- 
bitual failure ceased to come their 
way, and they began to discover 
that they could accomplish some- 
thing. 

Three boys were kept back one 
year. ‘They were sure they could 
not do the work of their grade, 
and they were disgruntled and un- 
happy. However, going back to 
the beginning of the grade, which 
was a review of the work of the 
previous one, they found that they 
could do the work. Others were 
having difficulties, and these boys 
discovered that they could be of 
help. Nothing gives a child more 
confidence in himself than find- 
ing out he can help someone else. 

As the year went on, there was 
more and more drill on tables, 
multiplication, and division. That 
was one of the places where these 
three had been weak. And with 
mastery of the tables came much 
better work. 


WHEN AND HOW TO USE 
DRILL 

A notebook filled with novel 
drill devices is a useful thing to 
own and adds to the fun of drill. 
A guessing game can be used to 
fill the odd moments when the 
class has to wait for something to 


happen. (Continued on page 71) 
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With Love from Vicky 


HELEN G. 


1ckY walked back and forth 

by the long counter in 

Mr. Smith's drugstore and looked 

at the many bright valentines. He 

thought he had never seen so 

many valentines in all his life, so 

there should be at least one in all 

the group that would be just right 
for Mother. 

Some of the valentines were 
funny. Vicky picked up one with 
a mule on it. The hind legs 
moved and beneath them was 
written, “I get a kick out of you.” 
Another one was a monkey with a 
big long tail. It said, “Don’t mon- 
key around. Be my valentine.” 

But Vicky wanted a different 
kind of valentine. He wanted 
something sweet and pretty, just 
like Mother. He looked at the 
ones with lace and flowers and 
read some of the verses until at 
last he found just the one he 
wanted It was a big red heart 
with frilly lace around it. Inside, 
the verse said, ““Though I should 
look the whole world through, I'd 
find no one as sweet as you.” 

That was just the one, Vicky 
thought. He would buy it, sign 
his name and Baby Jean’s name 
to it, and give it to Mother. 

“That will be ten cents,” said 
Mr. Smith. 

“O.K.,” Vicky replied, pushing 
his hand into his pants pocket 
to get the money. But the dime 
wasn't there! Vicky tried his 
other pocket, but it wasn’t there, 
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either. Quickly Vicky felt in ev- 
ery pocket he had—in his pants, 
in his jacket, in his sweater, in his 
shirt. But no money could he feel. 

“My money’s gone!” he cried. 
“IT must have lost it.” 

“That’s too bad,” Mr. 
replied. “I’m sorry.” 

Vicky put down the big heart 
with the white frilly lace around 
it and walked slowly out of the 
store. He knew he couldn’t get 
any more for a long time. Then 
it would be too late. 

“Pll just have to make a val- 
entine,” Vicky decided, while he 
walked along toward home, kick- 
ing the snow. “I’m not very good 
with paste and scissors, but [ll 
try! Mother has some extra rolls 
of wallpaper. Maybe I can find 
a roll with pretty flowers on it.” 

Vicky began to walk faster as 
he planned how he would make 
Mother the prettiest valentine he 
knew how. “I'll print a verse in- 
side, too,’ he thought, “one just 
as nice as those in the store.” 

When Vicky got home he could 
tell that Mother was excited 
about something. 

“Hello, Vicky,” she exclaimed. 
“Aunt Beth just called and said 
she is coming for dinner. I have 
a lot to do before she gets here. 
Can you help me? We'll have to 
scoop the walk and then pick up 
a few things around the house.” 

“But Mother—” Vicky started 
to say. (Continued on page 81) 
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Presto Pete, the Pickup-ist 


MARION 


HEIR house was on the cor- 
T ner, and Pete’s room was 
next to the side street. He sat on 
the window seat and looked sadly 
out of the window. It wasn’t far 
to the ground, and he could eas- 
ily jump out and run away from 
home. But Mom would be quite 
lonesome without him, especially 
while Dad was away off some- 
where building bridges. 

Pete looked at the toys scat- 
tered all over the room. There 
was a box beside him on the win- 
dow seat with a few blocks in it. 
He kicked it, and all the blocks 
but one fell out on the floor with 
the rest of his toys; a few more 
wouldn’t make much difference. 
This made him feel so discour- 
aged that he turned away and 
looked out of the window again. 
It was sunshiny outside, and there 
were ever so many things he 
might be doing. He wished some 
of his friends would pass by near 
enough to talk to. 

Just then he caught a glimpse 
of Mr. Morrity coming along 
the sidewalk. Pete thought that 
Mr. Morrity was the most inter- 
esting person in the neighbor- 
hood. He was tall and thin, and 
usually wore a black suit. His 
hair was gray, and his mustache 
and beard were neatly trimmed so 
that they. formed three points. 
Mr. Morrity was a magician. 
Pete didn’t know what he did 
most of the time, but sometimes 
at school entertainments he put 
on wonderful shows, pulling rab- 
bits out of hats, and making all 
sorts of things disappear. 

When he was close enough, 
Pete opened the window and 
called, “Hello, Mr. Morrity!” 

“Hello there, my boy!” said 
Mr. Morrity. “Why aren’t you 
out playing on such a fine day?” 

“Well, you see, my mom is very 
mean—” ‘That sounded wrong, 
so Pete began again. “My mom 
is strict, and she won't let me go 
out until I clean up my room, 
and you can see, Mr. Morrity, it’s 
too much of a job for me. It’s 
just about impossible.” 


WALDEN 


As Mr. Morrity looked in the 
window at the room cluttered 
with toys, an idea struck Pete 
“IT wonder, Mr. Morrity, whethe 
you would be able to make al 
this stuff disappear.” This r. 
quest didn’t seem at all out of 
the way, for Pete had watched 
Mr. Morrity make some quite 
good-sized things disappear—a set 
of dishes, for instance, and yards 
and yards of beautiful silk flags. 
Mr. Morrity probably never had 
to pick up anything for himself. 
It must save him lots of work. 

Mr. Morrity shook his head. 
“I'm afraid not, my boy. Magi- 
cians can do tricks only with art- 
cles of their own.” 


Pete sighed sorrowfully. And | 


Mr. Morrity sighed, too. Leaning 
his elbows on the window sill, he 
kept looking at the mess in Pete's 
room and shaking his head. 

“TI wonder,” Pete said thought- 
fully. “Is it very hard to learn to 
be a magician? What I mean i, 
could I practice up, and learn to 
make my stuff disappear, ‘stead 
of having to pick it up all the 
time?” 

Mr. Morrity didn’t answer at 
once. He took a nickel out of his 
pocket and flipped it a few times. 
Then he announced, “I am 4 
prestidigitator.” 

“A presti—what?” gasped Pete. 

“A prestidigitator. I know that 
sounds like a big word, but it isn't 
so bad if you break it into two 
smaller ones. Presto means quick, 
and digits are fingers, or hands 
‘The hand is quicker than the 
eye.” Now watch this.” He spread 
his hands and showed Pete the 
nickel lying in the center of one 
palm. He rolled his hands 
gether, snapped his fingers, and 
spread them again. The nickel 
was gone. Then Mr. Momily 
reached out and removed the 
nickel from behind Pete's ¢at 
Pete laughed. 

“Now that,” said Mr. Mommy, 
“isn’t a hard trick. I practiced 
that one only two or three thot 
sand times before it was P& 
fected.” (Continued on page 14 
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FANDER Was a little boy who 

lived a long time ago. His 
home was a log cabin that stood 
on a small sunny hill with woods 
around it and a river near by. 

There was another log cabin 
about five miles from 
Leander lived. ‘That was where 
Mr. and Mrs. Jimmie McClain 
and their littke daughter, Sarah 
Anne, lived. 

Sometimes Leander’s mother 
and father hitched Old Dolly and 
Kate to the wagon, and rode over 
to the McClains’ cabin to visit. 
Leander liked to go with them. 
There weren't any boys, or girls 
either, to play with—just the baby 
Sarah Anne in the cradle, and 
she was nearly always asleep. But 
Leander liked to go there because 
Jimmie McClain could play a 
violin, and Leander loved to hear 
him play it. 

Every time he was over at the 
McClains’ house, he would whis- 
per to his father, and say, “Please 
ask Jimmie to play his violin.” 


where 


Jimmie would always guess 
what the boy had said. ‘Then 


he would laugh, get his violin 
out of its box, and play it—just 
for Leander. 

Other times Jimmie McClain 
and his wife bundled up Sarah 
Anne and came over to Leander’s 
house to visit. ‘They often brought 
another bundle besides Sarah 
Anne. In it was Jimmie’s violin. 
“I brought it because I like to see 





bright Leander’s 
when I play it,’ Jimmie would 


how eyes are 


say. Some evenings Mrs. McClain 


and Leander’s mother sang while 
Jimmie played. Leander would 
listen, and clap his hands when 
they were through. 

Once after the McClains had 
gone home, Leander said, “Father, 
could you get me a violin so that 
I can make music like Jimmie 
McClain’s?” 

His father frowned. “No,” he 
said, “I don’t want you to have 
a violin. Boys who waste their 
time playing violins never get 
their work done. It’s late now. 
Run on to bed.” 

But Leander kept on wishing 
that he could have a violin. He 
wanted one so much that one day 
he decided to make himself one. 
A few days before, his mother 
had given him a box that she had 
been keeping buttons in. “I'll 
make a violin with that!” he said 
to himself. He went to the wood- 
pile and found some pieces of 
wood for the neck, the pegs, and 
the bridge. Each day, whenever 
he had a little time for himself, 
he worked and whittled and fit- 
ted things together until he had 
made the box into a violin! 

Once when Jimmie had been 
at Leander’s house and once when 
Leander had been visiting at the 
McClains’, a string on Jimmie’s 
violin had snapped. Each time 


Jimmie had given the broken wire 





to Leander, and the boy had put 
it away among his most treasured 
possessions. Now he got them out 
and fastened them to his home- 
made violin. For a third string, 
he used a strong but fine silk cord 
which his mother had in the jew- 
el box that she brought with her 
from the East. Leander remem- 
bered that Jimmie’s violin had 
four strings, but he decided to 
get along with three. 

When he had his violin fin- 
ished, he made a bow. He saved 


the long hairs from Old Dolly’s 
tail that she caught in the parti- 
tion of the stable, until he had 
enough to string the bow. Then 
he put rosin on it from a cake in 
his father’s tool chest. 

After that, whenever Leander 
wasn’t doing chores, hoeing corn, 
carrying water to men in the hay- 
field, churning cream, or getting 
wood for the kitchen stove, he 
played his violin. He tried to 
make his music sound like Jimmie 
McClain’s. (Continued on page 64) 


Miss Feathergale’s Valentines 


MIRIAM ASHLEY KOZELKA 


— looked at the sign on 
the door of Miss Feathergale’s 
little house-HELP WANTED 
TO MAKE VALENTINES. “If 
only I could help,” she thought. 
Sally loved to draw and paint. 
To make pretty valentines like 
Miss Feathergale’s would be lots 
of fun. 

From the inside Sally could see 
Miss Feathergale polishing the 
front window with a cloth—as if 
it were not shining enough al- 
ready! The window was large 
and heart-shaped, and the house 
was white, trimmed with red, pre- 
senting the effect of a huge val- 
entine. 

Sally went up the steps and 
knocked. Miss Feathergale came 
to the door. She was a thin, prim- 
looking woman with smooth taffy- 
colored hair and pale blue eyes. 
And she looked very weary. Sally 
knew it must be tiring to make 
enough lace to supply all the la- 
dies in Out-of-the-Way Village, 
let alone painting all the beauti- 
ful valentines that she sold every 
year. 

She began hopefully, “I read 
your sign, Miss Feathergale, and 
I thought—perhaps I might help 
you.” 

Miss Feathergale looked rather 
surprised. ‘Then she said kindly, 
“You're rather young to make 
valentines to sell but do come in.” 

Sally followed Miss Feathergale 
into the house. A little canary 
was hopping about on his perch. 
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There were roses, bleeding hearts, 
violets, daisies, and geraniums 
growing in pots near the heart- 
shaped window. Miss Feathergale 
must be fond of flowers to be able 
to make so many grow indoors. 

The canary opened his beak 
and sang. It sounded like water 
gurgling over stones in a brook. 

“Sit down at this table,” in- 
vited Miss Feathergale. 

Sally noticed the many finished 
valentines which were piled neat- 
ly on the table. She looked ad- 
miringly at them. 

Miss Feathergale picked up two 
of the valentines. “See whether 
you can make some like these for 
me,” she said, handing Sally a 
pencil, drawing paper, and pairts. 
“Now if you will excuse me, 
please, I have something I must 
do in the kitchen.” 

The little canary had stopped 
singing. Sally glanced up and 
saw him hopping back and forth. 
His eyes were like shiny black 
beads. He was chirping some- 
thing that sounded exactly like, 
“Hello! Hello! Sally.” 

Sally laughed. She began to 
copy a picture showing a couple 
of white doves pulling a pretty 
blue sailboat filled with hearts and 
flowers and a stiff little sailor boy 
standing on deck. 

But something was wrong. The 
roses grew odd curlicues which 
made them look as if they had 
faces. The sailor insisted upon 
smiling in (Continued on page 77) 
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CIENCE, as well as other sub- 
S jects, should include a study 
of the child’s immediate environ- 
ment. Since animals are especial- 
ly interesting to children, a unit 
on this subject needs little moti- 
vation. Animals studied should 


A Unit on Wild Animals i 


e) Feet. 
3. Tail. 

a) Shape. 
GRACE A. KLEIN b) Length. 


c¢) Markings. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 





Elementary Supervisor, Public Schools, Anderson, Indiana d) Use. 
4. Coat. 
study, from the list compiled by lynx fox marten a) Kind of fur. 
the class, skunk wolf mink b) Color. 
H. Began an independent study C. Rodents. c) Field markings. 
which included reading for infor- squirrels mouse d) Use. 
mation and filling in the outline. chipmunks gopher B. Food. 
anaes woodchuck rabbit 1. Kind. 
ACTIVITIES porcupine rat 2. Source. 


be those which are native to the 
child’s locality. The children of 
the fourth grade at the John D. 
Pierce Laboratory School, North- 
ern Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, had an opportunity to study 
the animals of the surrounding 
country during the summer session 
of 1947. ‘They carried on the ac- 


tivities described here. 
OBJECTIVES 


A. ‘Yo understand how the wild 
animals of the locality have ad- 
justed and adapted themselves to 
environmental conditions in their 
struggle for existence. 

B. To learn about the appear- 
ance, food, homes, habits, ene- 
mies, protection, and value of the 
animals studied. 

C. To understand that many ani- 
mals, like man, are social crea- 
tures and need to work together 
to survive. 

D. ‘To learn that man conserves 
animals which are beneficial and 
destroys those which are harmful. 
E. To develop an appreciation of 
nature. 

F. ‘To guide children in the inde- 
pendent use of a variety of ref- 
erence books. 

G. ‘lo encourage children to par- 
ticipate in all the activities con- 
nected with the unit. 

H. ‘To correlate other school sub- 
jects with the study of animals. 
I. To provide for individual in- 
terests and differences among the 


various members of the group. 


PROCEDURE 








A. 


animals children had seen in the 


Discussed and made lists of 
vicinity, 

B. Decided what we wanted to 
know about these animals. 

C. Talked about where and how 
we would look for material. 

D. Visited library to find materi- 
al to supplement reference books. 
E. Planned outline and general 
procedure for study. 

F. Voted to study beaver as type 
animal. 

G. Each child selected an indi- 
vidual animal for independent 
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A. Compared and evaluated in- D. Insectivorous. Preparation. 


3 
formation read. shrew mole 4. Storage. 

( 

l 


= 


B. Selected pertinent facts for E. Vanished. ). Home. 


class discussions. buffalo cougar Location. 

C. Searched for examples or il- wapiti elk 2. Materials. 
lustrations to interpret or verify antelope 3. Construction. 
a fact. 4. Shape. 


OUTLINE FOR STUDY py. pyopine 


D. Learned to take notes and or- 


ganize material. A. Description of each animal. 1. Work. 

»» Practiced interpreting materi- 1. Head. 2. Play. 

al and summarizing it through a) Shape. 3. Home life. 
reports brought to class. b) Eyes. 4. Special. 

F. Filled in the outline according c) Nose. E. Protection. 
to plan. d) ‘Teeth. 1. Natural. 

G. Carried out projects or prob- e) Ears. 2. Artificial. 
lems involving construction. — ) Mouth. F. Value. 

H. Wrote several original stories 2. Body. 1. Helpfulness. 
and poems. a) Shape. 2. Harmfulness. 


I. Made up animal riddles. (See b) Length. (Continued on page 75) 
end of this article. ) 

J. Read and listened to stories of 
animals, 





K. Drew life-sized pictures of the 
heads of animals. 

I.. Saw movies of wild animals. 
M. Modeled animals from clay. 
N. Collected pictures and articles 
about animals. 

©. Learned to share in a co- 
operative undertaking. 


CLASS LIST OF ANIMALS 








' 
A. Big game. 
“ “ 
moose caribou 
black bear deer 
B. Fur bearers. s 
beaver otter weasel » ws - ‘ : ‘ ; . 
kr - The red fox is a graceful animal with a plumelike tail which often measures 
muskrat Opossum raccoon about sixteen inches long. Foxes are very intelligent. Keystone View Co. 
hKwing Galloway Black Star 


























id P 
Ot ee OU oy Tee Fast ’ 
‘=; *.. ‘ ue 
us Soy Pernt we he 
This big bear in Yellowstone National Park is Raccoons are often mischievous. This one was 
digging for grubs. Notice his heavy shaggy coat. photographed stealing trout from a fishbasket. 
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PAUL CEZANNE’S 


bd I 
C hestrut wees At Jos oe Bout fan 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 











PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Most visitors who go to New York ride 
on a Fifth Avenue bus. If you ever do, 
be sure to get off at Seventicth Street. 
The building on one corner was the home 
of a millionaire, Henry C. Frick. 

Mr. Frick willed that after his death 
the mansion should become “a_ public 
gallery of art to which the entire public 
should have access.” The treasures are 
displayed informally in rooms containing 


rare furniture. Soft music adds to the 
enjoyment and atmosphere. 

Among the pictures, you will find the 
original of this painting by Cézanne. 
Judging by the number of reproductions 
sold, the public has fallen in love with 
“Chestnut Trees at Jas de Bouffan.” 

The painting was formerly known as 
“Mont Sainte-Victoire.” Which name 
seems more descriptive of the scene? 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


Are you fond of the place where you 
live? If you are, you will understand 
better how this artist felt about the part 
of southern France where he grew up. 
Cézanne said, “When one has been born 
down there, nothing else is worth much.” 
Here it is, Jas de Bouffan, his parents’ 
country home near Aix, the ancient cap- 
ital of Provence. 

Here are the chestnut trees beneath 
which Cézanne played when he was a 
boy. What fun do’ you suppose he and 
his sister had here? Surely they ate 
chestnuts. Have you ever had a chance 
to eat any? 

Are we looking down the lane bordered 
with trees, or across it? Our eyes move 
rhythmically from one pair of trees to 
another. Would the trees be easy to 
climb? Are they low and spreading, or 
tall with arching branches? The inter- 
lacing branches form a beautiful pattern 
of dark lines. They are vital and full of 
life, as are the brush strokes in the sky 
between the branches. Notice how they 
go in many directions. 

Every artist has his own personal style 
of brushwork. Like handwriting it can 
be heavy or delicate, crowded or spread 
out. Did Cézanne brush his canvas light- 
ly or cover it thickly with paint? Can 
you find places where bits of bare white 
canvas peep through? ‘They are a part 
of the pattern. 

These trees are still standing today and 
look almost like this. John Rewald pho- 
tographed the scenes which Cézanne 
painted, to prove that the artist did not 
distort nature. In this painting Cézanne 
retained the shapes of the trees and the 


arrangement, but did not include the 
actual number. 

But Cézanne added something to the 
scene too. He poured out his love of the 
place, each time he painted the trees, his 
home, or the surrounding country. He 
chose colors and organized objects into a 
harmonious composition which he hoped 
would express his feelings. 

Rising in the background what do we 
see through the trees? What color is it? 
Is it near or far away? Delicate colors 
give the illusion of distance. Note the pale 
purplish tone at the base of the moun- 
tain. Mont Sainte-Victoire was Cézanne’s 
favorite subject and constantly appears 
in his landscapes. Because the mountain 
never moved, the master of Aix could 
work for months portraying it on canvas. 

When do you think this scene was 
painted? What do the trees tell us about 
the season? What does the tender green 
of the grass tell us? The combination of 
the two seems to indicate that it was one 
of the days when Cézanne painted spring 
first returning to southern France. How 
eagerly he must have gathered his paint- 
ing equipment and rushed outside to 
paint! His landscapes were based en- 
tirely upon observation of nature. 

Once a father and his son passed the 
artist working at his easel. “There’s 
Cézanne,” said the boy. “How do you 
know?” asked the father. “Because he’s 
painting a Cézanne.” Would you be 
able to recognize a Cézanne painting as 
the boy did? 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Frick CoLLection, New York City 


THE ARTIST 


Paul Cézanne (say-zann), 1839-1906, 
was born at Aix (eks) in southern 
France of well-to-do parents. As a boy 
he was given drawing lessons, but his fa- 
ther objected to his becoming an artist. 
So the lad studied law and worked in his 
father’s bank until he was twenty-three. 

At that time (1863) he was provided 
an allowance, and permitted to go to 
Paris, but he “always kept one foot in 
Aix.” He became associated witha group 
of artists called the impressionists, who 
did not follow the established rules of art. 

Though influenced by the impres- 
sionists Courbet, Manet, and Pissarro, 
Cézanne’s paintings soon developed 
along other lines. He wished to intro- 
duce into his paintings the illusion of 
deep space, and he accomplished this 
through gradations of color. 

In 1882 a painting by Cézanne was 
first shown at the Paris Salon. Only by a 
trick was it included, and then it went 
unnoticed. Constant ridicule of his work 
made the artist unhappy, though he had 
no financial worries. He married and 
had a son Paul. But he withdrew from 
the world more and more and devoted 
every day from sunrise to sunset to the 
work he loved. 

Not until two years before his death 
did Cézanne gain any recognition in the 
art world. However, in 1895, a Paris art 
dealer, Vollard, did give a one-man ex- 
hibition of his work. “Chestnut Trees 
at Jas de Bouffan” was exhibited then. 

Recognition came too late to mean 
much to Cézanne. Today he is consid- 
ered as great as the old masters. His 
paintings may be seen in every important 
art collection in the world. No other art- 
ist has exerted such a powerful influence 
upon the art of our time. He is con- 
sidered the father of modern art, and his 
paintings a turning point in the history 
of art. 

Among his famous paintings are “The 
Card Players,” “The Blue Vase,” many 
views of “Mont Sainte-Victoire,” —por- 
traits of “Mme. Marie Cézanne,” “Paul,” 
and “Self-Portrait.” 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


After studying “Chestnut Trees at Jas 
de Bouffan,” paint a picture of some 
place you love. ‘Try to use your imagina- 
tion as Cézanne used his. You can trans- 
form a familiar view into a spontaneous 
design. 

Observe the woods, the park, the farm, 
or the hills. Decide which forms you wish 
to use in your picture and which you will 
omit or change. Make a simple drawing 
on the spot, which may be finished later. 

Draw the shapes lightly, leaving out 
buildings, fences, or trees, if you wish. 
Move buildings around or cut them off if 
that improves the design. Part of a house 
shown along the side of the picture is 
effective. Omit unimportant details. 
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The Sixth Grade Goes on 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


His is Station KMS on the 
T air, bringing you a radio 
broadcast from Mission School. 
Take it away, Jack Blanchard!” 

The announcer stands by the 
microphone, script in his hand, 
awaiting the starting signal from 
the program director. Engineers 
in the control booth turn up the 
volume of the public-address sys- 
tem. Sound-effects men stand pre- 
pared to simulate the galloping 
of horses, the crackling of fire, or 
the slamming of a door. Actors 
and actresses attentively listen for 
their cues. The sixth-grade class 
is on the air! 

These eleven-year-old children 
are satisfying one of the basic 
needs of mankind—the need to 
communicate their experiences to 
others. In a modern elementary- 
school classroom they are having 
concrete experiences in writing 
and producing an original radio 
broadcast. By such means they 
will achieve the following desir- 
able educational outcomes. 

1. Willingness to co-operate in 
writing and producing radio pro- 
grams. 

2. Progress in overcoming shy- 
ness and self-consciousness by 
speaking over a microphone be- 
fore an audience. 

3. Increased ability to under- 
stand the place of communica- 
tions in modern society. 

4. Knowledge of how radio 
programs are conceived, written, 
and produced. 

9. Ability to express thoughts 
and ideas in writing. 

6. Improvement in spelling, 
handwriting, sentence structure, 
reading habits, language usage. 

7. A realization of the impor- 
tance of time and the value of 
promptness. 

8. Skill in handling tools, ma- 
terials, and arithmetical processes 
in the construction of the control 
booth, sound effects, and_ tele- 
graph and crystal sets. 

9. Appreciation for good radio 
programs and good music. 

10. Ability to evaluate com- 
mercials on the radio programs. 

11. Development of self-control 
during work periods. 


ORGANIZING FOR STUDY 


The environment was arranged 
by the teacher for the purpose of 
sumulating a desire on the part 
of the children to study about 
radio communication. Our ex- 
hibits consisted of a partially dis- 


WILLIAM ALLEN 


Instructor, University Extension, University of California, 
Los Angeles, California 


This up-to-date unit served to teach the mechanics 
of producing a radio program, to vitalize English 
work, and to release children’s creative abilities. 


mantled radio set, and a public- 
address system connected with 
amplifier, microphone, and speak- 
er. Objects to be used for sound 
effects were: sandpaper blocks 
for a steam locomotive, coconut 
shells cut in half for horses gal- 
loping, and a piece of transparent 
cellulose tissue to crackle to pro- 
duce the sound of fire. Around 
the room were posted pictures of 
radio studios, radio towers, con- 
trol rooms, radio personalities, 
television production, and sound 
effects in use. 

The following books were used 
in connection with our activities, 
Collins, Archie Frederick: Fun 

with Electricity (Crowell). 
Cuthbert, Margaret R.: Adven- 

tures in Radio ( Howell, Soskin). 
Floherty, John J.: On the Air; 

The Story of Radio (Double- 

day). 

Keliher, Alice Virginia: 
Workers (Harper). 
Morgan, Alfred P.: Things a 

Boy Can Do with Electricity 

(Scribner). 

Peet, Creighton: All 

Broadcasting (Knopf). 
Quinn, Ruth; and McNay, Alli- 

son: Classroom Radio Pro- 

duction (C. J. Ver Halen, Jr., 


Radio 


about 


Photograph by William Allen 








Pub. Co., 6060 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif.). 

Reck, Franklin M.: Radio from 
Start to Finish (Crowell). 

Seymour, Katherine; and Martin, 
John T. W.: Practical Radio 
Writing (Longmans Green). 

Thomas, Lowell J.: Magic Dials 
(Lee Furman). 


APPROACH 


The children shared their va- 
cation experiences. ‘The teacher 
guided the discussion toward the 
methods by which they obtained 
news when school was not in ses- 
sion. ‘This led to a 
comparison of the newspaper and 
radio as news-gathering agencies. 

The children were then given 
an opportunity to explore the 
room environment. ‘They experi- 
mented with sound effects, talked 
over the microphone, experiment- 
ed with the controls of the ampli- 
fier, looked at the pictures and 
books, and tinkered with the dis- 
mantled radio set. 

After the class had had an op- 
portunity to become familiar with 
the features of the environment, 
they gathered again in a group to 
discuss what was of interest to 
them. Many questions arose. 


discussion 





Over a classroom broadcasting system, these children are presenting a radio 


play that they wrote. 


Notice the objects used in making the sound effects. 
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1. What does a vacuum tube 
do? 

2. Why won’t the radio work? 

3. Is this microphone like the 
one that is used on a regular ra- 
dio program? 

4. Are these actual objects used 
for making sound effects? 

5. Can we make a radio set? 

6. Can we put on a radio pro- 
gram? 

After discussing the questions, 
the children decided they wanted 
to produce a radio broadcast, so 
the class divided into groups and 
began preparing several programs. 
(This was the purpose the teacher 
had in mind when setting up the 
stimulating environment. Build- 
ing upon the interests of the chil- 
dren, the teacher will be able to 
guide the class toward the desira- 
ble educational outcomes which 
are listed above. ) 


DEVELOPMENT 


When these first programs were 
broadcast over the public-address 
system, the class discovered that 
they had much to learn about ra- 
dio production. ‘They evaluated 
their programs and found a need 
for the following. 

1. Written scripts. 

2. Longer scripts. 

3. Realistic sound effects. 

4. Longer rehearsals. 

5. More 
programs. 


interesting original 

6. Practice in using the micro- 
phone. 

7. Timing of the program 
without gaps of “dead air.” 

Thus, the poor success of the 
first programs led the pupils to 
a recognition that more prepara- 
tion was necessary. ‘They divided 
into the three general groups— 
those writing the scripts, those 
making the sound effects, and 
those exploring the technical as- 
pects of radio. Such division per- 
mitted the children to begin work 
in the area in which they had the 
greatest interest and where they 
could achieve the greatest feel- 
The 
teacher attempted to give all the 
pupils experience in each of the 
three and in areas 
that developed later. 

Sample scripts were obtained 
by the teacher from radio sta- 
tions, and these were studied. 
Research was conducted in books, 
and the correct form for radio 
scripts was outlined on the black- 
board by (Continued on page 73) 


ing of security and success. 
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In Tripoli many rug weavers work 
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in little stalls like this one. 
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quality of their workmanship is finished even though the looms are crude. 


The Story of Carpets 


MARTHA McMILLIN 


Teacher of Social Living, Arrowview School, 
San Bernardino, California 


LMosT every day of our lives 
A we walk across carpets and 
rugs, yet few of us are aware of 
the long and fascinating history 
of these ordinary household fur- 
nishings. Floor coverings have 
been bound up with the history 
of civilization for at least the past 
five thousand years! 


CARPETS IN ANCIENT 
CIVILIZATIONS 


No one knows exactly when 
carpets first appeared in human 
habitations. Fragments of hand- 
woven rugs found in the excava- 
tion of Egyptian tombs indicate 
that they were used as early as 
3000 B.c. We know, for a truth, 
that the same rugs have been con- 
tinuously used in Persian palaces 
since the sixteenth century. In 
fact, old Oriental rugs, 
hand-woven in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, are not no- 
ticeably worn, because the people 
walked on them with their bare 
feet. One of these, now in the 
South Kensington Museum in 
London, is four hundred years 
old, and is valued at more than 
half a million dollars! 

How did mankind first happen 
to use rugs for floor coverings? 
No one can say for certain, but 
it is believed that prehistoric man 


these 
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may have covered the floor of his 
cold cave dwelling with animal 
skins and rushes. Historians are 
generally agreed that the first 
woven rugs were made originally 
to be used as wrappings for pack- 
ages to be carried on the backs of 
men, horses, and camels. 

In the early days all commerce 
was carried on in this way—on 
the backs of men and beasts. And 
because many of the parcels were 
small and might be easily lost, 
the packers began using pieces of 
coarse cloth for wrappings. In- 
deed, the word carpet is derived 
from the Latin word carpila, 
meaning woolly cloths. Gradu- 
ally as man advanced in civiliza- 
tion and began to want more 
comforts, he started using his 
carpita as a covering to ward off 
the cold while he slept at night. 
Then he used it to protect his san- 
daled feet from the earthen floor. 


CARPETS IN ASIA MINOR 


Because carpets were used as 
protection against the cold, the 
art of rugmaking advanced fast- 
est in the mountain countries of 
western Asia—Turkey, Persia, and 
Syria. The people of these coun- 
tries were ideally situated to de- 
velop the art of rugmaking. They 
had unlimited leisure time, they 


were naturally a patient race 
rugmaking requires infinite pa- 
tience), they raised many sheep 
and goats, and they had an in- 
born sense of the beautiful. 
Down through the 
the art of weaving fine rugs was 
perfected. 


centuries 


Sturdy linen thread 
was used for the warp (length- 
wise threads of the rugs). Wool, 
silk, and 
voat’s hair were used for the woof 

the threads that cross the warp). 

As early as 539 B.c., Cyrus 
the Great, the Persian conqueror, 
had marvelous rugs in his palace. 
\When Alexander the Great made 
his victorious march through Asia 
to India in 329 B.c., he found col- 
orful and handsome rugs in gener- 
al use in homes of the wealthy. 

When the Arabs conquered the 
Persians in A.D. 635, they found 
in the royal palace, a gorgeous 
carpet measuring about cighty- 
four feet square. ‘The rug rep- 
resented a formal garden, the 
yellow gravel being made in gold 
threads, the green meadow in em- 
eralds, and various other parts of 
the garden in rubies, pearls, and 
other precious stones. Unfortu- 
nately, this carpet was cut into 
small pieces and distributed as 
booty to the conquering Arabian 
soldiers, and so was lost to pos- 
terity. 


camel's hair, cotton, 


It is easier to understand why 
the Oriental peoples wove such 
marvelous rugs when we consider 
that their tents or palaces con- 
tained few furnishings. Rugs were 
used not only for the floor, but 
also for curtains, for bedding, for 
wrapping packages during transit, 
and as saddles when they rode 


Black Star 
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Among the Navahos, it is the custom for the women of the tribe to — 
rugs. They never follow a pattern; they make up the design as they wear 








horseback or camel-back. The 
rugs were both comfortable ang 
convenient; they could be rolled 


up and put away in a small Space: 
4 ’ 





neither wind, sand, nor weather 
injured them. Indeed, they were 
the ideal furniture for the nomad. 
ic tribes comprising much of the 
population. 

Every family had its own hand 
loom, and even young children 
took their turn at weaving. The 
nomads carried their looms with | 
them as they moved aboutsearch. 
ing for pasture for their flocks, 

Soon a natural love of beauty 
asserted itself, and the nomads 
began searching out plants and 
roots and insects from which to 
make dyes for coloring their rugs, 
For the red dyes they used coch 
ineal bugs; for browns the wild 
walnut husks. Soon they had 
dyes for every color known. 


CARPETS IN THE FAR EAST 


rom western Asia, the art of 
rugmaking spread to India when 
the Emperor Akbar imported 
great Persian weavers to his cap- 
ital. But the Indian rugs never 
quite equalled the finest of Per 





sian rugs. 

The art then spread to Turkey, 
and became a 
famous rugmaking center, ship- | 
ping its fine products to Europe 
for the use of the wealthy nobil- 
ity. Almost every Turk had his 
own prayer rug which he carried | 
to the temple to kneel on during 


Constantinople 


prayer. Many of these old prayer 


rugs are still in existence. 
Chinese rugs still survive that 
date back to the seventeenth and 


cighteenth centuries and to the 
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first half of the nineteenth. Some 
Chinese rugs rival the finest Per- 
sian rugs in sheen and iridescent 
gleam. 

CARPETS IN EUROPE 

In the eighth century, when the 
Moors invaded Spain across the 
Strait of Gibraltar, they brought 
with them into Europe the art of 
the 
Moors dominated 


rugweaving. lor seven cen- 
turies that the 
Spain, they made many beautiful 
rugs, but after 1492, when King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella 
finally pushed the Moors back in- 
» Africa, rugweaving began to 
decline. The old Moorish rugs 
of Spain are worthy of a place 
in museums beside the master- 
pieces of Oriental rugweaving. 

Many, years after fine 
rugs were fairly common among 
the rich in Spain, Britons were 
still using and rushes as 
floor covering. We know this for 
a fact, because the King’s min- 
ister, Cardinal Wolsey, in 1520 
was scolded as foolishly extrava- 
gant when he ordered that fresh 
rushes should be laid every day 
on the floors of Hampton Court 
Palace! 


many 


straw 


Even in the roval palaces of 
Queen Elizabeth, 
still covered the floors, and it was 
not until Elizabeth sent a mission 


rushes and hay 


to Persia to bring back rugs and 
weavers that rugmaking 
started in England. 
Gradually the British began to 
weave rugs, and by 1755 more 
than a hundred workers were em- 
ployed in one factory alone. Then 
a man named Witty 
started a Axminster 
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This Arabian girl is separating yarn to tie onto the rug by hand, as 4 = 





and from this town is derived the 
name of one of the most popular 
carpets of today—Axminster car- 
pet. It was popular then, too, 
but only the extremely wealthy 
could afford them. 

A factory in Wilton, 
began making carpets known as 
Wiltons. In 


England, 


(Continued on page 74) 


THINGS TO DO 


Learning 

1. Make a list of all the 
ferent kinds of rugs, and collect 
pictures of these rugs from maga- 
Learn to recognize chenille, 
Wilton, 


dif- 


zines. 
Brussels, 
carpets. 

Secure a film on the making 
of carpets today. 

3. Visit a furniture store and 
have the salesman explain the 
differences in the many kinds of 
domestic carpets and rugs. 

4. Visit a rug factory if there 
is One near you. 

5. Read about rugs in maga- 
zines, books, and encyclopedias. 

Learn to spell the following 
words. 


and Axminster 


excavation woof temple 
tombs warp iridescent 
museum habitation Moors 
prehistoric nomadic — bayeta 
commerce cochineal emigrated 
leisure nobility crocheted 
infinite prayer rug 

Doing 


1. On a map of Asia, color the 
various countries in which car- 
pets were first woven thousands 
of years ago. 

2. Try to weave a small rug 
from pieces of wool yarn or scraps 


of rags sewed together. 


(2B 


een done on the rolled- up part. The unven tufts will be clipped close. 


Ewing Galloway 





These American lestery -made rugs are leaving the machine which steams and 
dries them in order to smooth seams and set the back, prior to fringing. 


Make an outline map of the 
United States; label 
those sections where most of our 


and color 
domestic rugs are manufactured. 

4. After looking at pictures of 
Navaho Indians weaving, paint a 
picture of a Navaho squaw weav- 
ing a rug. 

5. Paint a picture of early rug- 
weaving in Persia or ‘Turkey. 

Write a paragraph about 

one of the following topics. 

a) Persian or ‘Turkish rugs. 

b) Early uses for rugs. 

c) Natural and 
they are obtained. 

d) Different kinds of rugs to- 


dyes where 


day. 
e) The history of carpets in 
America. 
{) Navaho rugmaking. 
g) How I would go 
buying a rug today. 


about 


NOW DO YOU KNOW? 


I. If the sentence is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write ¥. 

1. Rugs existed fifty 
ago. 


2. Some rugs have been contin- 


centuries 


uously in use since before Christ. 
The the 
sixteenth century are all worthless 


old rugs made in 


now. 
4. ‘The first rugs were prob- 
ably made be used as wrap- 


pings for parcels. 

5. Rugs cannot be made of 
camel’s hair. 

. The hair of camels is called 

flax. 

7. One of the early rugs was 
made of silk, gold, silver, emer- 
alds, and other precious stones. 
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This fine rug is still in ex- 
istence. 

9. Early 
used as saddles, 

10. Hand often 
found in the tents of Asiatic no- 
mads. 

11. Early Asiatic 
knew nothing of making dyes. 

12. ‘The Chinese always made 
very primitive carpets. 

13. Navaho Indians learned to 
weave rugs from the Spaniards. 

14. Carpets were first manu- 
factured in America in 1791. 

15. Most American rugs today 


rugs were sometimes 


looms were 


rugmakers 


are made by power looms. 
16. ‘The 


today are American rugs. 


most expensive rugs 


Il. Fill in 
correct word or 
1. The 


Crosswise 


blank with the 
group of words. 
consists of the 
threads on the 


each 


loom. 
2. Almost every ‘Turk owned his 


own on which to kneel. 
3. Many American women to- 
day know how to : ' 
and rugs. 
4. The brought the art 


of rugmaking to Europe. 
Besides floor coverings, ear- 
ly carpets were used for 


and as ‘ 
Making rugs by re- 
quires much patience. 
7. carpets were first 
made in Scotland. 
Bayeta blankets are those 


containing some material. 
Erastus B. Bigelow invented 

the first 
10. Early English people used 
as their floor 


kc 0M. 


and 


coverings. For key, see page 74) 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Plage, oupe, ase Verse 








llearts Belong to Valentines 


WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


= 


Su-sie took her paste and cray- ons, Said, “I'll make some _ val - en - tines, 





—— 








Some-thing new and _ some- thing diff -’rent, Not the same old heart de - signs.” But 









_—— 





when Su - sie fin - ished, there were Hearts in  mear - ly  ev-~-’ry style. “Hearts be- 





lon to val - en - tines,” Said Su -. sie with 
£ ) 
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The Kings 


Velentines 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 











CHARACTERS 
KING COOK 


QUEEN 


JACK 
JILL 


CosTUMES 


Both King and Queen wear 
long white robes trimmed with 
red hearts which are pinned in 
place. Jack and Jill wear mod- 
ern clothes. Cook wears a chef's 
hat and a big white apron. 

SETTING 

Scene 1.—The castle dining 
room with two chairs and a ta- 
ble set for breakfast. 

Scene 2.—The castle kitchen. 
The stove at center back may be 
made by tacking wrapping paper 
around three sides of a table, 
leaving the back open so it is 
accessible from off stage. An 
oven door should be outlined in 
crayon and cut on three sides so 
it will open. Inside the oven is 
a stool on which to set the cooky 
tin. Downstage at left are a 
kitchen table and chair. Above 
the table is a cupboard. 




















SCENE 1 


(As the curtain opens, King 
and Queen are seated across from 
each other at a table, just finish- 
ing their breakfast.) 

KING (heartily)—That was a 
very good breakfast, my dear. 
(Folds napkin and rises from ta- 
ble.) Now I must go over to the 
countinghouse and begin count- 
ing my money. What are you go- 
ing to do this morning, Queen? 

QUEEN—I am going into the 
kitchen and make a batch of tarts. 

KING—Don’t you know how to 
make anything but tarts? 

QUEEN (in surprise )—Why, no. 
Are you getting tired of tarts? 

KING—Not at all, my dear. 
Your tarts are always delicious. 
Only I thought you might be get- 
ting tired of making the same 
thing so often. Well, see you at 
dinnertime, ( Exits.) 

QUEEN (thoughtfully)—I won- 
der whether the King is getting 
tired of tarts? Maybe J should 
try to make something else for a 
change. But I am sure Cook 
would be displeased if I spent 
very much time baking in his 
kitchen. He doesn’t seem to 


ELLA STRATTON 
COLBO 





mind, though, if I just go in and 
whip up a few tarts for a special 
treat. I am so afraid the King is 
getting tired of tarts. Oh, I must 
ask somebody what to do! (Loud 
rap is heard at the door. Queen 
goes to door and opens it.) Why, 
how do you do, Jack and fill! 
Come right in! 

(Enter Jack and Jill. Jack is 
carrying a large toy lamb.) 

JACK AND JILL (in unison)— 
Good morning, Queen of Hearts. 

yitt—Can you tell us where 
this poor little lamb belongs? We 
found him in the lane. 

QUEEN—He may belong to 
Little Bopeep. Her sheep always 
seem to be getting lost. 

yack—We took him over ‘to 
Bopeep’s house, but she had nev- 
er seen him before. 

QUEEN—Then I’m afraid I 
can’t help you. I’m sorry. 

jyitt—Well, thank you just the 
same. We will ask someone else. 
Good-by, Queen of Hearts. 

(Both turn to exit.) 

QUEEN—Wait, children, wait! 
I’m very sorry I cannot help you, 
but maybe you can help me. 

(Children turn back toward 
Queen.) 

yiutt—Oh, we would be happy 
to help you, Queen of Hearts! 

yack—What can we do? 

QUEEN—Youcan help me think 
of something to make as a Val- 
entine Day treat for the King. 

yack—That’s easy! Make him 
some tarts. Everyone says your 
tarts are wonderful. 

QUEEN—I’m glad of that. But 
I’m really getting tired of making 
tarts every day, and what is more, 
I am afraid the King is getting 
tired of eating them every day. 

yack—Why don’t you make 
cookies, then? I’m sure the King 
would like them. 

QUEEN (sadly)—But I don’t 
know how to make cookies. My 
mother never taught me to make 
anything but tarts, 

yack—Well, our mother makes 
the best cookies in the whole 
world! Shall I run home and 
borrow her cookbook for you? 


QUEEN—That would be very 
kind of you, Jack. Jill may stay 
here with me. When you get 
back, come to the kitchen, and 
you can both help me make 
cookies, 

yacK—I'll take the lamb home 
and leave him there until the 
cookies are finished. Good-by. 
Pil hurry. (Exits.) 

QUEEN (taking Jill’s hand)— 
Come, Jill. We will go and ask 
Cook whether we may use his 
kitchen to make some cookies as 
a very special Valentine Day treat 
for the King. 

(They exit.) 


ScENE 2 


(Cook whistles as he bustles 
about the kitchen with a very 
large spoon in his hand.) 


cook (chanting )— 
Oh, I taste the broth, 
And I stir the stew, 
And I cook for the King 
Queen. 

Oh, I turn the toast, 
And I baste the roast, 
And I cook for the King 

Queen. 

And naught waste I 
When I bake the pie, 
When I bake for the King and 

Queen, 
When I bake for the King and 
Queen! 
(Enter Queen and Jill.) 
QUEEN—Good morning, Cook. 
This is Jill. We came to ask 
whether we might use your kitch- 
en for a little while. We want to 
make some valentine cookies for 
the King. (Continued on page 67) 


and 


and 





Girls of Long Ago 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


BESSIE T. 


TURNER 


Teacher of English, Blue Ridge School, St. George, Virginia 








CHARACTERS 


DORIS 

= —Girls of Today. 
GRACE 

MARY 

FAITH 

CHARITY | —Colonial girls. 
PRISCILLA 


SETTING 
A modern living room, Near 
the center of the stage is a table 
with four chairs around it. More 
pieces may be added as desired. 




















(Girls of Today are seated 
around a table with schoolbooks 
before them. Jane and Mary are 
hostesses; Doris and Grace, vis- 
itors.) 

poris (closing her book)—I 
liked our literature lesson today, 
especially the part about the boy- 
hood of George Washington. 

JANE—I did too. ‘that’s the 
part I’m gcing to seas: at our 
Washington progyi.it ccacrrow. 

GRAcE—Mother said that if 
Doris and I cane he. from 
school with you ani Mary, we 
should do some of our home- 
work, and (glwacing at clock) I 
think we’ve done quite well. 

MARY—AIll of us have been per- 
fectly quiet—weli, almost perfectly 
quiet—for nearly half an hour, 

poris—And we should do our 
work well because we want our 
program for Washington’s Birth- 
day to be good. 
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MARY—We certainly do. I am 
doing my part. I can recite every 
word of the poem Miss Brown 
gave me to learn. 

GRACE~Let us hear you say 
it, Mary. We'll soon tell you 
whether or not you do it well 
enough. 

(All laugh.) 

MARY—Well, I will say it for 
you, and I hope I please you, but 
I'm really hoping [ll please 
Miss Brown and the people who 
are coming to our Washington 
program. 

poris—Oh, you'll do that! But 
let’s hear you. Go ahead. 

MARY (stands facing other girls, 
but turned a bit toward the audi- 
ence )—This poem is called “Lit- 
tle Girls of Long Ago.” ‘These 
girls lived in George Washington’s 
time. (Continued on page 69) 


-* 
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GOOD NEIGHBORS 


A PRIMARY PLAY FOR BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


SEMA WILLIAMS HERMAN 
Teacher, First Grade, Gregory School, Chicago, Illinois 


HE dramatization given here 
T was originally written at the 
request of the Gregory Parent- 
‘Teacher Association to show the 
parents how democratic attitudes 
were developed nurtured 
youngest of 
children. ‘The pupils who partic- 
ipated were about ready for the 


and 


among the school 


second semester's work in the first 
grade. ‘The play was part of the 
work that had been developed in 
the classroom. 

This is an interracial, inter- 
religious, and international play. 
The references are made to the 
similarities rather than the dif- 
ferences in religion because they 
are easier for little children (and 
their parents) to accept and to 
understand. 

The play is very elastic, and 
may be adapted to the needs of 
the community in which it is giv- 
en by substituting or adding the 
names of other nationalitics of 


children who are members of the 
SC hool. 

Members of the Board of Edu- 
cation (Curriculum Bureau and 
Faculty of the Chicago ‘Teachers 
College) who attended our play 
recommended that it be given 
on television for Brotherhood 
Week. It had to be rewritten in 
part to suit the new situation. 

Radio time was fifteen min- 
utes. ‘The original play had thirty- 
five children performing. Because 
of limited radio space the number 
of performers was reduced to sev- 
enteen for the television show. 


THE PLAY 
(First Child and Second Child 


enter in front of closed curtains.) 
FIRST CHILD—The first-graders 
of Gregory School will present 
a play called “Good Neighbors” 
or (“A Lesson in Democracy”). 
In this play we will show you how 
we learn to be good neighbors. 


SECOND CcHILD—When the cur- 
tains open, you will see the chil- 
dren playing in the schoolyard. 

(Exit First Child and Second 
Child. The curtains open, reveal- 
ing all children, except Sally and 
Patty, in pairs in a circle facing 
the center. Each pair hold hands. 
At a given signal, all join hands 
and move around the ring to 
the right while they sing “Take a 
Neighbor for a Partner.” [See 
below. ]} 

SALLY (enters from right and 
addresses the children) —Come 
on, kids, let’s practice the song 
for our show. 

OTHERS—All right, Sally. 

(Children form a straight line 
across the stage while introductory 
music to “It’s American” [see 
page 33] is played.) 

(All sing “st’s American,” 

(Patty enters and approaches 
the group hesitatingly, pausing a 
little distance from them.) 


TAKE A NEIGHBOR FOR A PARTNER 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY SEMA WILLIAMS HERMAN 


Takea  oneigh-bor for 


jol - li - er when 


It is jol -li-er 
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neigh - bors get 


when neigh - bors get to - geth - er, 
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a part-ner, Help your 


to - geth-er, To 


ARRANGED BY MYRTLE McGUCKIN 


neigh-bor to have fun. 





sing and dance and 





To sing and dance and 











CHARACTERS 
FIRST CHILD RUTH 
SECOND CHIT) FRED 
SALLY JEAN 
JERRY DICK 
PATTY JAMES 
RITA FRANCES 
SAM MARY 
ANN JOHN 
RONALD DON 
GEORGE 


First Child and Second Child 
act as announcers. Sally is a 
taller child, apparently older 
than the others. Patty is a 
Chinese-American. Three of the 
other children are Negroes, three 
are Jewish. The rest have var- 
ious national backgrounds. 




















(Each child who has something 
to say hereafter steps out of line, 
speaks, and then takes a position 
previously assigned so that he is 
not in anyone else’s way and 
so that the stage presents an at 
tractive, balanced picture at all 
times. ) 

SALLY (addresses Jerry, who is 
nearest the newcomer )—There is 
that new little girl. Jerry, tell her 
to come and play with us, 

JERRY (steps up to Patty and 
lakes her hand)—Come on in, 
Patty. 

PATTY—I’m afraid maybe the 
others don’t want me. 
here. 

RITA (steps forward and ad- 
dresses Patty)—Sure we want 
you! We like all our neighbors. 

sAM—We play with everybody, 
because it’s American to be a 
good neighbor. 

ANN—Everyone in the whole 
world is our neighbor. That's 
what we learn in our room. 

RONALD—Nceighbors all over the 
world work for us. They make 
our clothes and grow our food 
and provide us with many things 
that we enjoy. 

GEORGE—In our room we leam 
to work together. We help our 
neighbors read; we help them 
write; we help them dress the 
way we do, too. 

RUTH—In our room, we leam 
to play together. We never leave 
anyone out of a game. We take 
turns because it’s American t0 
take turns. 

FRED--In our room we learn t0 
share together. We share our 
books, our paper and pencils, and 
when we have parties, we share 
the good things to eat. 

yeAN—We share our holiday 
fun, too. 

piIcK—On Halloween we havea 
Good-Neighbor party. We make 
masks, and have a lot of fun 
together. 

james—Our next holidays 
share will be Easter and Pas 
over. (Continued on page 79) 
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IT’S AMERICAN 


- WORDS AND MUSIC BY SEMA WILLIAMS HERMAN ARRANGED BY MYRTLE McGUCKIN 
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Narrator appears in front of 
the curtain and waits as Foreign 
Visitors enter from the back of 
the auditorium, walk up the aisles 
to the front, and seat themselves 
on the landing of sleps on eac h 
side of the stage. 
ment is not possible, places on the 


If this arrange- 


Stage may be provided for them. 
1 medley of march tunes from 
various nations is suitable music. 

NARRATOR My 
the Philippine Common- 
wealth, China, Holland, Hawaii, 
Norway, Italy, 
Scotland, Switzerland, it is 


indeed a privilege to welcome you 


dear friends 


from 
France, Greece, 


and 


to this country which we call the 
“Land of Liberty.” In our schools 
we have learned about the arts of 
your homelands— the painting, the 
literature, the dances, and the mu- 
sic, by which you have inspired 
and delighted the rest of the world. 
While our country is still young as 
compared with the lands in which 
you were born, it is growing up, 
and in the process of growing has 
developed a culture of which we 
are proud. We have prepared a 
program especially for you so that 
you may have a glimpse of the 
cultural arts as developed in the 
United States of America. Our 
first presentation is an excursion 


“Indian Harvest,” by Irving Couse 


Glimpses 





“Whistling Boy,” by Frank Duveneck 





ii ese 


“B 


oy Pi 


FOR ALL GRADES 


CAROLINE H. RIDGWAY 


Prine ipal, Gre end ood Se hool, Clark Yi ille, Tenne S$SCe 


A study of the arts of other lands has often been 
the subject of school programs. Here is an assem- 
bly program based on the arts of our own country. 


into the field of American paint- 
ing. Steps lo one end of the 
slave.) 

Curtain opens and reveals 
children posed to represent “In- 


dian Harvest.” ) 
PART I—PAINTING 


NARRATOR-- Since the first 


ple on this continent were the In- 


pco- 


dians, it is fitting that we open 
the program by showing you a 
reproduction of a picture by an 
outstanding of Indian 
life “Indian Har- 
vest’ depicts a ‘Taos Indian man 
and girl in the deep shadows of 


painter 
Irving Couse. 


a sacred room giving thanks for 
a plentiful harvest. 
Curtain closes. ) 
(Musical selection is played 
while next tableau poses.) 
NARRATOR (as curtain opens) — 
The painting of “Pioneer Boy,” by 
James Taylor Harwood, is typical 
of the early days of the pioneers 


of America and is an example of 
the childhood life of the early 
the country. 
Mr. Harwood’s own son_ posed 


settlers of western 


for the picture. ‘The boy’s whole 
attention is given to the making 
His knife 


was a pioncer’s cherished tool. 


of his bow and arrow. 

(Curtain. Music.) 

NARRATOR (as curtain opens) — 
‘This fine picture, “Woman with 
Plants,’ was painted by Grant 
Wood. It is a portrait of his 
mother—a__ pioneer of 
The picture 


woman 
great endurance. 
shows a love of detail, planning, 
and craftsmanship on the pait of 
the artist. 

(Curtain. Music.) 

NARRATOR (as curtain opens) — 


“Whistling Boy” was painted by 


Frank Duveneck when he was 
twenty-four years old. It is one 
of the artist Duveneck’s _ best 


works. ‘This boy’s clothing shows 


that he has to work hard, but 





om, . 
oneer, 





* by James Taylor 


*, 


Harwood 


the American Arts 


his strong features tell us he js 
equal to his task. The fact that 
he is whistling shows that he is 
cheerful and undaunted. 

(Curtain. Music.) 

NARRATOR (as Curtain opens)— 
“A Modern Cinderella” is by 
Jessie Willcox Smith, who loved 
to paint pictures of children. ‘This 


by rks as 


well as stories for magazines. She 


artist illustrated many 
painted series of pictures under 
the general titles: ‘““Vhe Child’s 
World,” “The Five Senses,” 
“Mother Goose.” 


Music. ) 


NARRATOR (as Curtain opens )— 


and 
(Curtain. 


The grace and ease of childhood, 
plainly to be seen in this picture 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” are 
characteristic of the work done by 
Albert Hencke, a modern Ameri 
Albert Hencke has 


made childhood and_ especially 


can artist. 
nursery rhymes the subject of his 
numerous pictures. ‘The colors are 
light and airy, and the childret 
have a grace that is charming. 
PART II—LITERATURE 
NARRATOR—The next thing on 
our program is a glimpse of a few 
unforgettable characters created 
by some of the great Americat 


authors. Continued on page 68) 





A program of this type is intended 
to be given by all the pupils in all 
the grades of an elementary school, 
although it might be done by as few 
as two middle or upper grades work- 
ing together. There is plenty of op- 
for creative work in the 
liclds of language, music, art, and 
physical education. American chil- 
dren show visitors from foreign lands 
who wear costumes but do not have 
speaking parts) glimpses of American 
arts, including painting, literature, 
singing, dancing. 


portunity 





The selections of art subjects, 
songs, dances, and so on, may be en- 
tirely different from those given here, 
Famous paintings which the children 
have studied and the books they have 
read, as well as familiar songs and 
dances, may be integrated to make 
such a program without interrupting 
routine. Probably one com- 
plete rehearsal of the entire program 
would be sufficient. 

Each of the four parts into which 
the program is divided may have a 
separate narrator, or a different child 


school 


may talk about each picture, each 
If the individual 
narrator prepares his own speech, the 
value of the program as an educative 
medium will be greatly enhanced. 

In Part II, the book characters 
might tell about the book they are in, 
or they might act out short scenes 
from their books. The order of scenes 
might be changed so that singing and 
dancing do not come together. Scenes 
may be added to include other art 
forms, such as instrumental music, 
choric reading, and so on. 


book, and so on. 


— 


For Part I, a large wooden frame 
covered with pale blue gauze to rep- 
resent glass is required. A screen oF 
curtain at a little distance behind the 
frame serves as a background against 
which appear children costumed and 
posed to resemble the characters 1 
the famous paintings. If the picture 
selected has objects in it that are re- 
quired to complete the illusion, these 
may be made or painted by the art 
No particular scenery 
stage properties are required for 


Parts II, III, and IV. 


classes. 
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Poems fo Read or Recite in February 


RUNAWAY SNOW MAN 
FLEUR CONKLING 


We built a lovely snow man 
High on a wintry hill; 

Made him so tall and handsome 
And worked on him until 


His coal black eyes were shining, 
His mouth a happy grin; 

With bright red lips of berries 
And dimpled, saucy chin. 


“Oh, we must keep him always! 
Let’s ask him if he'll stay; 
Do promise, promise, Snow Man, 


? 


You'll never run away! 


But deaf was he to pleadings, 

And lingered only till 

The sunbeams danced 
him. . . 

Then he—ran—down—the-—hill! 


around 





meee 


There was 2 


But the 


could 


sun Came out 


hear that 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


ROSEMARY and STEPHEN 
VINCENT BENET 


We do not know who made them. 

The lips that gave them birth 

Are dust in the slaves’ burying 
ground, 

Anonymous as earth. 


The poets, the musicians, 

Were bondsmen bred and born. 
They picked the master’s cotton, 
They hoed the master’s corn. 


The load was heavy on_ their 
backs, 

The way was long and cold, 

—But out of stolen Africa, 

The singing river rolled, 

And David's hands were dusky 
hands, 

But David’s harp was gold. 


EDISON 
GEORGE S. HOLMES 


He freed the tongue in wood and 
wax and brass, 
Imbued dull images with mo- 
tions’ fire, 
Transmuted metal 
choir— 

These man-made miracles he 
brought to pass. 

Bulbs banish night along the 
Great White Way, 

Thin threads of copper throb 
with might unseen; 

On silver curtains shadow-actors 
play 

That walk and talk from magic- 
mouthed machine, 

While continents converse 
through skies o’erhead— 
And yet fools say that Edison is 

dead! 


into human 


IOLCLE IN THE SUN 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY PHYLLIS M. SENKE 
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Drip, drip, drip, drip, 


FOR VALENTINE DAY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Out of a snow-cloud cold and 
gray, 

Something dropped on Saint 
Valentine’s Day, 

Whirling, and twirling, and soft 
and light, 

Like little wee letters, all dainty 
and white; 

And I guess the sky children 
were sending down 

Their valentines straight to the 
children in town. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the following for permission to reprint 
verses: The Paebar Co., for “Runaway 
Snow Man,” from Small Talk for Small 
People; Rosemary and Stephen Vincent 
Benet, for “Negro Spirituals” from A 
Book of Americans, copyright 1933, pub- 
lished by Rinehart & Co., Inc.; the au- 
thor and Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
for “Edison,” part of “And Yet Fools 
Say,” which is in Poems for Modern 
Youth, published by Heughton Mifflin Co. 
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W 
aud { Colonial Bell Ringer 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 














11s colonial boy may be ringing his 
T bell to call attention to some glad 
tidings or to remind other children to 
come to school. 

‘The two parts of the figure are cut 
from tagboard. ‘The children can col- 
or the eyes blue; hair, shoes, and bell 
black; hose red; breeches tan; and the 
coat and hat blue, or they can make 
up their own color scheme. 

‘Two slots are cut in the body as 
shown by the solid lines, and the arms 
slipped through the slots. ‘The arms 
are fastened with a brass paper fasten- 
er punched through the dots on both 
picces. If desired, a cardboard tab may 
be added to make the figure stand. 

Colonial figures may be used on 
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posters announcing a Washington’s 
Birthday celebration, or, cut out, they 
may be included in a sand-table scene 
depicting colonial times. 
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OLLOWING the diagram in the 
F upper left corner, cut out two 
pieces, one of white and one of 
red construction paper. Cut on 
the solid lines. Weave the two 
pieces together and they form a 
heart. Paste down the ends of 
the woven pieces and trim them 
so they are even. Decorate the 
valentine in any manner desired. 


A Weuen Valentine 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pennsylvania 





A Folding Gan Made of Hearts 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


Teacher, First Grade, Public School, St. Clair, Missouri 








ro MAKE the valentine fan shown on this page, cut 
[ eight red hearts all the same size. Using white 
tissue paper or white crepe paper make a ruffle about 
’4’” wide around four of the hearts. Using the re- 
maining four hearts, paste one on the back of each 
rufled heart. Cut pictures from old magazines and 
paste them on each side of the hearts. 

Make a handle for the fan from a piece of card- 
board covered with red construction paper. Finish 
the fan by joining the points of the hearts and the 
handle of the fan with a brass paper fastener, 
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Director of Art, 


en brings us the month of he- 
roes. Abraham Lincoln’s childhood 
is emphasized a great deal in stories and 
pictures. A natural art lesson in this con- 
nection is one dealing with log cabins. 

One day a teacher and her _ third- 
graders had an animated discussion 
about log cabins in general. Some of the 
children had seen log cabins. Others 
who had never seen any imagined what 
they were like with the aid of the de- 
scriptions given. Some girls and boys 
drew pictures on the blackboard to illus- 
trate the cabins they had in mind. 

The following facts were brought out. 
(1) Log cabins were built in much the 
same shape as other small houses. (2) 
Each cabin had walls, a roof, windows, 
and at least one door. (3) The spaces 
between the logs were filled with mud or 
plaster which became almost white when 
dry. (4) The chimney was usually large 
and built on the outside, at one end, or 
along the side of the cabin. 

First the children needed to learn how 
to draw the logs to indicate a log cabin. 
Then they talked about all the different 














FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ANNA DUNSER 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, 


kinds and shapes of windows. After all, 
windows are just holes in the walls, and 
holes look very black. But one boy sug- 
gested that there might be a candle light- 
ed inside the house on a cloudy day. And 
yes, the fire in the fireplace would throw 
some light too. 

If the pictures were to show log cabins 
in the wintertime, the trees would be 
bare, the grass would be brown, but a 
little of the grass might still be green. 


There might be a covering of snow. 


After all the questions were answered, 
the children took their sheets of 12” x 
18” manila paper and their boxes of 
crayons and began to work. ‘The teach- 
er asked each child to make a drawing, 
using his own idea of a scene in the win- 
tertime that included a log cabin. For 
added interest she asked them not to col- 
or the sky, but to make dashes with their 
white crayons to show falling snowflakes. 

One girl protested that the white 
snowflakes would not show up very well 
on the cream-colored paper. 

“That will be the surprise,” 
teacher's answer. 


was the 


Maple 


ze ood, Mis sou ri 


When the pictures were finished, the 
teacher brought out a jar of blue powder 
paint and a jar of white powder paint 
and mixed the two colors together in a 
clean jar, adding water to thin the paint. 
The children then went, a few at a time, 
to a little table, and they brushed lightly 
right over the snowflakes with the pow- 
der paint. ‘They were delighted to notice 
that the white crayon dots resisted the 
paint and showed bright and clear in the 
blue sky. Four of their pictures are 
shown here. 

Children of any age can make pictures 
with a snow-flecked sky. The subject 
matter may be their own homes on a 
winter day, a street scene, or farm build- 
ings. Older children may choose to 
depict historical events—Washington at 
Valley Forge, the Pilgrims landing at 
Plymouth, or Danicl Boone in the wil- 
derness. 

Making the snowflakes is an added in- 
ducement to express impressions. The 
value is in the child’s growth in power to 
express himself and “derive. satisfaction 
from his accomplishments. 
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A Toy Telephone 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 











FIG, 1 











C HILDREN will like to make and use this telephone. 


From tag- 


board, cut Fig. 1 twice (for the front and back), and make 
one each of the other parts. Cut out the ten small circles from 
Fig. 2. On Fig. 1 (front), make circles and numbers to coincide 
with the circles of Fig. 2. Fasten Figures 1, 2, and 3 together with 
a paper fastener pushed through the dot on each. Put the end of 
Fig. 3 through the slot on Fig. 1 and secure it on the back by means 
of gummed tape. Staple the back of Fig. 1 to the front at places 
indicated by dotted lines. With string, attach the telephone (Fig. 


4) to Fig. 1, and place it in its cradle. 
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Making Allover Designs of Color 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


ue third- and fourth-grade children 
T need many problems in painting. 
Lessons that go quickly and help them to 
make designs in color are of real value. 

The illustrations at the bottom of the 
page were made in this way. First, the 
children were asked to make large bright 
red flower shapes on 12” x 18” paper. 
(See the small illustration below.) ‘The 
teacher made some on her paper before 
the children painted theirs. She encour- 
aged each child to make his shapes as he 
wanted them. She stressed the fact that 
some flowers should be larger than oth- 
ers. Children learn the principle of va- 
riety in this lesson. ‘The word varicty 
need not be mentioned, however. In- 
stead, the teacher may say that the de- 
sign will look more interesting if all the 
flowers are not the same size. 

As the children work, the teacher will 
look at their papers and make helpful 
Some children will be told 
to make their red spots larger, for her 
aim in this lesson is to give them experi- 
ence in making better designs than they 
have made before. (Children tend to 
use many small unrelated spots. ) 

When the aim of a lesson is to help all 
children to get good results, the first step 
is the most important. As the teacher 
looks over the papers, she may make 
comments something like these. 

“Jim, you need a few more spots, you 
have too much empty paper.” 

“Harry, your spots are all nearly the 
same size. Join a couple and make one 
big flower. We want some big spots.” 

When this first step is completed, the 
children are ready to go on. Some will 
use one kind of green for leaves and 
stems, some will use two or three kinds, 
while others will paint no leaves or stems 
at all. ‘The designs grow more varied as 
these individual choices are made. 


suggestions. 


Some children paint small leaves while 
others paint large ones. Here again the 
child can make a choice. Any good 
learning experience gives a child an op- 
portunity to make choices. 

The children are encouraged to finish 
the designs as they wish. Some paint blue 
or yellow flowers among the red ones. 
Some outline the flowers while they are 
wet so that the paint blends. Others out- 
line the flowers after the paint is dry. 
Some outline in two colors, while a few 
do not outline at all. 

Some children fill all of the paper with 
flowers, others have space for a back- 
ground, ‘The teacher now encourages 
them to fill in this background with col- 
or. A single color may be used or a com- 
bination of colors arranged according to 
the child’s own ideas. 

When the papers are dry, the children 
may pin them on the bulletin boards so 
that they can see them from a distance. 
They often make such remarks as these. 

“Look at Bill's. His is wonderful. I 
love that bright blue next to the red.” 

“I like Mary Jane’s wiggly lines.” 

“When we started, our designs looked 
something alike. Now they are all dif- 
ferent.” 

One of the most valuable parts of the 
lesson is the informal discussion carried 


























on after the designs are finished. Chil. 
dren should not be permitted to fall into 
the habit of faultfinding. They should 
have guidance in making a constructive 
type of comment. 

Sometimes the teacher may ask a se. 
rics of questions like the following. 

“Which designs look richest? Why?” 

“Do you think some designs would be 
improved by adding a little more dark? 
A little more light paint?” 

“Would you care to outline a couple 
of flowers to give an accent?” 

We mentioned the principle of variety, 
Now we have accent. In all pictures 
and designs, accent is very important, 
Accent in a design can be compared to 
accent in music. Strengthening a line 
by adding dark green, purple, or dark 
red may give just the accent needed, 
A design having all colors of medium 
darkness may be enlivened by the addi- 
tion of white lines and spaces. The 
white gives accent. 

Another valuable part of the learning 
experience should follow. The teacher 
may mount several designs carefully on 
large pieces of white paper with a six- 
inch margin around the picture. When 
pinned on the bulletin board without 
crowding, these designs show the chil- 
dren how beautiful their work really is 
‘This tends to increase the child’s regard 
for his own work. Often, children take 
their designs home and hang them up. 

‘The teacher should change the designs 
frequently so that several may be hon- 
ored each day. 

‘This is a lesson in which 100 per cent 
of the class can achieve a good result. 
Every child also has the opportunity ol 
being original. After a few more lessons 
of a similar nature the children will un- 
derstand how to make use of varicty and 
accent in their paintings. 














A Coquettish Valentine Gil 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ELDAH BURK a: 
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Teacher of Art and Arts and Crafts, Sidney Lanicr School, San Antonio, Texas * Maggs we 
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hae TT valentine is simple to 
alae make and appeals to chil- 
yen dren who like movable parts. Cut 
a aa the heart from red construction 
paper and cut slits indicated by 
the broken and solid lines. On 
white paper, draw the arrow and 
the girl’s head. Cut them out. 
Cut out circles on the face where 
the eyes should be. Color fea- 
tures, hair, and accessories. Draw 
eyes on the arrow in such a way 
that they will fit when placed be- 





hind the eye holes in the face. 

Starting at the left, weave the 
arrow through the slits. Paste the 
feather end of the arrow to its 
shaft. (See dotted lines.) Place 
the girl on the heart, moving the 
arrow and girl until the eyes 
come into focus. Apply a line of 
paste all around the edge of the 
figure, being careful to leave un- 
pasted the part through which the 
arrow should move freely. 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use. these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 25. See page 84 for another suggestion. 
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A HOLIDAY FAVOR 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Lynchburg, Virginia 





BSERVANCES of the many birthdays in the month of February 
O frequently call for patriotic favors at school parties. This 
simple little box which requires no paste in its making can be 
used for almost any occasion by changing the decorations on it to 
meet the need. 

Following the diagram at the left, crease a 6” square of blue 
construction paper on Fold 1 and Fold 2. Unfold the paper and 
crease each corner on Fold 3, making the corners of the square 
meet in the center, Leaving the paper folded as in the last step, 
crease it again on Fold 4, making the opposite sides of the newly 
formed square meet in the center. Unfold and do the same with 
the other two sides. Unfold the paper completely, and cut the 
square as shown by the solid lines in the diagram. 

Refold corners A and B, and triangles E, F, G, and H, on Fold 
3. Fold the squares on sides A and B toward the center so they 
meet. Then fold corners C and D down over these squares, 
bringing the triangular ends of 
the paper to meet at the center 
of the box. 

Using white construction paper 
64”" square, make another box in 
the same manner. Place the blue 
box inside the white box. Deco- 
rate the white box with gummed 
stars or stars cut from red paper 
and pasted in place. 

















INVITATION TO THE P.T.A. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pennsylvania 





a an invitation to the February 
mecting of the P.T.A., a patriotic 
color scheme is suggested. Use white 
drawing paper 12” x 4%”. Fold it 
crosswise through the center, making 
an oblong booklet. On tablet paper 
draw the letters PTA, joining them 
together and letting them merge with 
the margins. Cut out this design and 
draw it on the booklet. With a sharp 
knife or razor blade cut away. the 
background, being sure to cut out the 
smaller areas first, to avoid tearing 
the design. 

For the lining, use a piece of blue 
construction paper 3” x 6”, and a 
piece of red paper 2” x 6”. Lap the 
red paper about one-half inch over 
the blue paper and paste it behind 
the letters, with the blue paper at the 
top. Write the invitation inside the 
booklet on the white paper. 

Following this lesson, some chil- 
dren may like to cut their initials m 
stencils to decorate their personal be- 
longings. 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GRACE E. MILLS 


Teacher of English, Central School, Dansville, New York 


| Rage knee breeches, and wigs charac- 
terize the period in which George 
cS Washington lived. Your school may have 


2 such costumes to use in plays, but if it does 


iin Fig not, these simple devices can be used ef- 
fectively. 
a c 2 


The foundation of a wig may be a stock- 


- § C : —s. & 

_ aS ing top, gathered to form a cap. This is 

fie. 1 wf ( overlaid with cotton batting sewed on in 
o ( » folds to look like flat curls. See Fig. 1. 


The cocked hat is made by turning up 
three sides of an old felt hat, as in Fig. 2. 

A boy’s jacket will serve as a colonial 
coat if you cut from white wrapping paper 
or starched cloth a wide notched collar and 
wide matching cuffs, adding a real or simu- 
lated button. Sce Fig. 3. 

A folded handkerchief sewed to a band 
of white cloth makes a stock. See Fig. 4. 
Epaulettes are gold or yellow crepe paper 
cut with a wide fringe. See Fig. 5. 

An old pair of trousers cut off or rolled 
to the knee will make knee breeches. 
Long white stockings and big shoe buck- 
les (cardboard covered with silver paper) 


complete the costume. 

The skirts of colonial girls must be long 
and full. Fichus, as in Fig. 6, and lace to 
sew on short sleeves, may be obtained from 


old curtains. Straight lengths of paper 
Fie. 3 draperies or cloth, shirred on cach end, as 

in Fig. 7, can be looped up to make the 
skirt pannicrs. 
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Od-Fashioned 


OVER the lowest panes of the windows 
C with scouring powder applied with 
a damp cloth, coating it thinly enough to 
admit light. Draw a horizon line. 

Then have your talented children draw 
on the blackboard elements that might go 
in an old-fashioned mural. Houses, ever- 
green trees, deciduous trees, a church, a 
stagecoach, and a sleigh are suitable. 
After the class has copied these elements 
on drawing paper, erase the blackboard. 

Now, make a picture frame as long as 
the blackboard and about two feet high. 
Draw a horizon line within the frame. 
Then some children can draw the ele- 
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ments in the frame, working for an at- 
tractive grouping. 

E;xamine each child’s work done at his 
desk. Check the element he has drawn 
best for him to reproduce on the window. 

Have the powder paints, tempera, or 
show-card paints all mixed to a thick con- 
sistency. Place the jars, cloths, and clean 
water at intervals along the window sills. 

Send three or four children to the win- 
dow to outline and paint in the drawings 
you checked on their papers. Each ele- 
ment should be placed on the scouring 
powder base in the position planned for 
it on the blackboard mural. Let the chil- 


Winter ina Window Mural 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ELIZABETH LARKIN 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School 101, Brooklyn, New York 


dren work in shifts until all the mural is 
completed. 

Wipe the scouring powder film off the 
portion above the horizon line. Erase 
around the outlines with a pencil covered 
with a single thickness of cloth. If a 
drawing is spoiled, the pane may be 
cleaned and done over again. 

The sky may be spangled with dots of 
scouring powder to make it look like 
snow. Do not paint in the sky otherwise. 

The children will be delighted with 
their window scene. When the sun shines 
through it, they will tell you it looks like 
a stained-glass window. 
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‘Try Hearts for Flower Desigus 


™ FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


IMOGENE KNIGHT 
Teacher of Art, Parley Coburn Junior High School, Elmira, New York 


HE making of flower valentines from heart shapes provides a problem 
T in creative design. The purpose is to create flowers—petals, cen- 
ters, buds, and leaves—by drawing hearts in various positions. After 
the outline of the flower is finished, a pattern is created by filling the 
areas with texture lines, dots, or any surface filler which the child may 
invent. Care must be taken not to fill too many spaces; some spaces 
should be left plain and some made a solid color in order to achieve 
a greater contrast in the parts of the flower design. 

Transfer the design to a sheet of 
9” x 12” construction paper which 
has been folded once and then again 
to make a booklet. Color the flowers 
with water colors, tempera paints, or 
crayons. Add a greeting at the top 
of the card with a brush or a pen. 
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You can make a fancy border on of 
= the open edges of the front of the \° 
iral is card by cutting scallops with a hole 
in each and giving the paper under- / 
ft the neath a band of bright color that will 4 
Erase show through the holes when the Pe 
wered cover is closed. This adds to the de- 4 
Ifa | sign quality, and helps make the inner < 
ay be sheet a part of the cover design. ° 
An appropriate verse or valentine > 4 
lots of greeting may be written inside on 
k like the right-hand page of the folder. bus 
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FUN WITH FIGURES 
Elizabeth L. Heagy 
EPOPOPPI EPIL DLO L LLL LOL LLL ODO L LL OCL LILO RIOD OD 


Try to choose the right figures in 
the parentheses. 

1. A banjo usually has (3, 4, 5) 
strings. 

2. A butterfly has 
wings. 

3. There are (25, 50, 100) years 
in a century. 

4. The ancient chariot had (2, 
3,4) wheels. 

5. There are (7, 8, 9) stars in 
the Big Dipper. 

6. A dromedary has (1, 2, 3) 
humps. 

7. It takes (9, 11, 13) men to 
make a football team. 

8. New England consists of (4, 
5, 6) states. 

9. An octet is made up of (4, 6, 
8) singers. 

10. An ostrich has (2, 3, 4) toes. 

11. A shamrock leaf is divided 
into (2, 3, 4) parts. 

12. A music staff has (4, 5, 6) 
spaces. 

13. Maps show the surface of the 
earth divided into (3, 5, 7) zones. 

14, The flag of our country has 
(9, 11, 13) stripes. 

15. A violin has (4, 5, 6) strings. 

16. A walrus has (2, 3, 4) tusks. 

17. A yoke is used to fasten (2, 
5,7) work animals together. 

18. A quintuplet is one of (3, 4, 
5) children that are born at the 
same time of one mother. 

19, There are (5, 10, 15) years 
in a decade. 


(2, 4, 6) 
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A COIN TRICK 


Jean C. Rice 





PPPPILLPLLLLLOS 


Tell your friends that you are 
going to make a dime out of a but- 
ton. Show them a button in the 
palm of your left hand. Between 
the second and third fingers of your 
right hand, conceal a dime, keeping 
the palm down. 

Now very quickly bring the left 
hand under the right, and stop ab- 
ruptly, The button will shoot up 
your right-hand sleeve. Then press 
the hands together, allowing the 
Coin to drop into the left hand. Rub 

€ hands together a little and then 
€xpose the coin in the left hand. 





A FEBRUARY GIFT 


Grace Evelyn Mills 





If you have an old-fashioned oval 
picture frame you can make this in- 
teresting gift. Cut a silhouette of 
Washington and mount it on a piece 
of hght-colored paper to fit the 
frame. Paste thirteen gold stars in 
a semicircle at the top and put the 
paper in the frame, using a piece of 
cardboard as backing. 








A PHYSIOLOGY QUiZ 


Eveline Ward 





What part of your body has the 
name of 

1. a tree? 

2. an animal? 

3. an instrument that tells which 
way the wind blows? 

4. the front of a clock? 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes 
in this department appear on page 54. 


FIND WHAT IS WRONG 
in These Historical Scenes 


There is at least one mistake in each scene. Can you find them all? 
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PEE PLP L OOP LOOP POLO PELL POLE LLLP ELEC LELLELLELEL 


VALENTINE GIFT HOLDER 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


POLED OPEPELOL PROP EER PL ALP LLELELELLELOLLELEE 


This valentine gift holder can be 
used for handkerchiefs, hair bows, 
or an original poem. Make a heart 
pattern. Place the point of the pat- 
tern on a sealed corner of a manila 
envelope, cut around the top part 
of the heart. Cut two handles and 
paste them inside the pocket. Cut 
a red heart smaller than the holder, 
and paste on the front. Decorate 


the border with scallops and dots 
drawn in ink; add a picture. 





PHILO POPP L PPLE PLL EL PEL ELELELLELELELLELELELOH 


PICTURE BOXES 
Mabel C. Olson 


PEPSI LLP PPL LPLOLPLLLLELELOLLLLL ELLE LOLL LLL LES 


From cigar boxes and discarded 
picture frames you can make beau- 
tiful picture boxes. Cut a box down 
to the desired depth. It should fit 
into the frame opening tightly; 
then no nails are needed. However, 
if there is a slight difference in size, 
the two may be joined with brads. 
Paint the box a neutral color, or 
cover it with construction paper. 

The picture framed may be a 
miniature garden, using berries, 
grasses, flowers, and mosses. These 
may be held in place by small dabs 
of modeling clay or inserted in tiny 
bottles of water. Figurines, toy 
furniture, bits of silk, and trinkets 
can be used in making such pictures. 
Cut out a garden scene and paste on 
the back and sides to lend atmos- 
phere. 


PRIDE LPLOLLOL OLLI LL LLL LL LL OL OLDE DLDCOODOOOTOD 


SOAP BUBBLES 


Jean C. Rice 


PRIPPL LLLP PLLOL ELE POPDLLOODODOD DDO POC ODD ODD: 


To make a soap-bubble mixture, 
put a teaspoonful of sugar and four 
tablespoonfuls of glycerin or olive 
oil in a large jar of soapy water. 
Stir well. If you wish to have col- 
ored bubbles add some water color 
and mix again. Use a clay pipe or 
soda straw to make your bubbles. 


SEPP EOPECE PERLE PPE PPOL OLE L ELE LLLOL ELLE ELA EE 


WHO AM I? 


Jean C. Rice 


PEEPOLPPP PPLE LLLP PELE L ELE LL LLL LLLP LLOLOLOLOD 


See in how few clues you can 
guess the name of this prominent 
American. 

1. I was born in 1847 in Milan, 
Ohio. I went to school for only 
three months. I liked to read a 
great deal. At the age of 11, I was 
a newsboy on the railroad. 

2. After that I became a tele- 
graph operator. Telegraphy was 
the field of my first invention. 
In this field alone, I had over 1200 
patents. 

3. I also invented such things as 
the phonograph, microphone, and 
the first motion-picture machine. 

4. I am known as the “Wizard 
of Menlo Park.” 

5. My greatest invention was the 
electric-light bulb. 


PROP LOL LE ee SEPPPPLLOLOLL DLO BOLLE LEP EL EL OLELE SE 


VALENTINE PUZZLE 


Ettson Brooks 


PREP PLP LELLLLLL LLL LLLO LL LLOLOL LE LEB ELE LLL L LAD 











This valentine puzzle is fun to 
make, and the person who receives 
it will enjoy putting it together. 

Draw these pieces on red paper 
and print the words in white ink. 

Cut out the pieces of the puzzle, 
put them in an envelope, and send 
them to a friend. 


* 





PLP LPLLLOL OL LOP ELLE LLOL LOL OLE 


ANIMALS AND THEIR HOMES 


Elizabeth L. Heagy 


oer PLEPLELOL ODL L 








oer 


Match these animals in the first 
column with their homes. 


1. ant a. sty 

2. bee b. pit 

3. dog c. burrow 
4. horse d. nest 
5. lion e. hill 

6. mole f. kennel 
7. oyster - g. fold 
8. parrot h. hutch 
9. pigeon i. stall 
10. pig j. hive 
11. rabbit k. bed 
12. sheep l. den 
13. snake m. cage 
14. turtle n. cote 
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PEPPLOLSLELLLLL LLL LL LEE SPPOPOD, 


QUIZ QUESTION 
Grace Evelyn Mills 


PEPPPIL LILI ILE 





PLIPP LLLP LPO, 


Here is a good question you can 
use in a February quiz program. 

If George Washington were to 
make his famous river crossing to- 
day, from what state would he de. 
part, and in which would he arrive? 


PEELE LELELELELE LLL L LOL ELLE L LLL LL PLE LOLOL ORD OR 


FOOT SCRAPER 


Edna Shaeffer 


PPP LEPLLIOCLE 








Peres 


Here is a practical, inexpensive 
foot scraper that you can use to get 
all the snow and ice off the bottom 
of your galoshes or boots. Securea 
board two inches thick, one and one 
half feet long, and one foot wide. 

Nail discarded metal bottle caps 
taken from soft-drink bottles to the 
board. Place the caps close togeth- 
er, with the rough edge up. One 
nail to each cap is enough. 

Arrange them in rows or in any 
desired pattern. The scraper is now 
complete. It may be painted in 
school colors. This scraper will 
last a long time and even your small 
brother can help make it. 


PRIPLIL LOL LL? 





PPL LLLLL ELE LLOLOCE 


A VALENTINE PLACE CARD 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


PREIPLP LIL LELLLLLLL LEE 





PIPL LLLLLOITE 


On a fold of scratch paper cut a 
heart pattern, making a scalloped 
edge if you like. Mark around the 
pattern on rather stiff white or red 
paper and cut out. 

If the heart is red, cut a dart 
from white, gold, or silver paper. 
If the heart is white, make a red 
dart. Write a guest’s name on the 
dart and paste on the heart. 

So that you may slip this place 
card over the rim of the drinking 
glass, cut a V-shaped gash in the 
lower part of the heart. 
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PEGGY AND PETER HAVE A PARTY 


Eveline Ward 


Peggy and Peter gave a last look 
at the party preparations. 

“Super!” approved Pete. “But 
[ll never cut another red paper 
heart as long as I live.” 

“Not until next February, any- 
way,” amended Peggy. ‘‘Here’s the 
gang—” 

After the greetings were over 
and wraps disposed of, Peter ex- 
plained the first game. 

“A lot of hearts are hidden 
around the room. Each heart has a 
letter on it. The first person whose 
hearts spell a five-letter word is the 
winner.” 

“You may exchange duplicate 
letters,” Peggy added, as the hunt 
began. 


There were hearts under cush- 
ions, under the table mat, sticking 
out from between books. 

“The winner!” cried Jay. ‘I 
have a word—T-H-A-R-E, thare!” 

“Ho!” laughed all the others. 
“That’s no word.” 

“Unscramble it,” advised Peggy. 

Joan said, “I’ve got it! Mine 
spells earth.” 

“Mine spells heart,” said Jay. 

The winners were each given a 
red lollipop. There were enough 
letters concealed so everyone could 
spell heart and get a lollipop. 

“What are the hearts hanging in 
the doorway for?” Leonard asked. 

“Pll show you,” said Pete. ‘First 
I blindfold you. Then I give you 


AN INVITATION FOR THE WEEK END 
Grace Evelyn Mills 
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this pair of scissors. Hold the oth- 
er hand behind your back, and cut 
the string.” 

Several tried before anyone suc- 
ceeded. The watchers were merry 
over the false attempts. Then ev- 
eryone who didn’t try was blind- 
folded and told to cut a heart from 
red paper. Jay’s heart was judged 
best. His prize was a heart-shaped 
cooky. 

“Hey! Tommy hasn’t done a 
thing!” complained Lily. 

“I hate to be blindfolded on 
account of my glasses,” Tommy 
explained. 

“We'll let you off with a for- 
feit,” Peggy said. ‘What’ll it be, 
Pete?” 

“We'll give him a choice,” said 
Peter. “Give us a thousand buf- 
falo nickels—or tell us a riddle.” 

“Lucky for me, I do know a rid- 
dle,” Tom said. 

“Tell us!” the “gang” chorused. 

“What has more legs—a horse, 
or no horse?” 

*Shucks. It doesn’t make sense—” 

“Tt does too. Give up? Well, a 
horse has four legs. Right? No 
horse has five legs!”’ 

“Now,” said Peggy, “everyone is 
to make a headdress.” 

The boys groaned. “Us? Do you 
mean we’ve got to make hats?” 

“Could be a crown, or a pair 
of bunny ears,” explained Pete. 
*‘Here’s scissors, paste, and colored 
paper.” 

“And whatever you make, you 
must wear it the rest of the eve- 
ning,’ Peggy told them. 

Soon everyone was wearing a 
new paper headdress. ‘‘We have to 
clean up to make a place for food,” 
Peter explained, as he passed the 
wastebasket. 

“You can all play darts till we 
call you. Mother will help.” 

The tablecloths were white pa- 
per with red hearts. There was red 
gelatin dessert served in paper con- 
tainers, heart-shaped cookies, and 
popcorn balls. 

All too soon the guests had to say 
their thank-you’s and good-by’s to 
Mother and the twins. All agreed 
the party had been a big success. 





WHO'S WHO 





1. Who wrote the poem, ‘The 
Children’s Hour’? 

2. Who first saw the Pacific? 

3. Who pawned her jewels so a 
young man could go on an expedi- 
tion? 

4. Who debated against A. Lincoln? 
5. Who was called Buffalo Bill? 

6. Who conquered Peru? 

7. Who were the forty-niners? 
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ROBERT STOLLBERG 


Assistant Professor of Education, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


It is possible to have a lot of fun 
with candles if you know how to 
de it. Try some of the experiments 
on this page and you will discover 
for yourself some of the scientific 
theory connected with simple can- 
die flames. 


Carbon from a Candle Flame 


Light a candle, and observe it 
closely as it burns. The main part 
of the flame is bright yellow. You 
will understand the reason for this 
if you know something about can- 
dle wax. It is made up almost en- 
tirely of hydrogen and carbon, The 
bright yellow part of the flame is 
caused by the particles of black car- 
bon or soot which become nearly 
white-hot in the flame before they 
actually burn. You can prove this 
to yourself by holding a piece of 
metal, such as a spoon or a knife, 
in a candle flame for a few seconds 
as in Fig. 1. The black material 
which collects on the object is car- 
bon which you removed from the 
flame before it had an opportunity 
to burn. 


pliers 





glass tube 






FIG. 1. The black smoke or rat 
soot which gathers on @ spoon 
in @ candle flame is really un- 
burned carbon. 


FIG, 2. A small glass or 
metal tube properly held in o 
candle flame collects unburned 
but inflammable gas, which 
burns at the top of the tube. 











Burning Artificial Gas 


Put your candle out, and let it 
cool for a few minutes. Now watch 
closely as you light the very top of 
the candlewick. Notice that the 
wax in the wick melts a little before 
it catches fire. Then, as the candle 
flame gets larger and hotter, it melts 
a little pool of wax at the top of the 
candle. This liquid wax has to 
change into a gas or vapor before it 
burns. It must also have a large 
supply of oxygen. It gets this from 
the air, which is about one fifth 
oxygen. 

By putting these two ideas to- 
gether, you can see that the center 
of the candle flame is an inflamma- 
ble gas which does not burn because 
it has no oxygen. If you observe 
your candle flame closely, you will 
see that the spot where the gas is 
not burning is a little darker than 
the rest of the flame, 
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Youcan prove that this dark part 
of the flame contains unburned gas 
by piping it away and burning it, as 
in Fig. 2. You will need a piece of 
tubing, either metal or glass, about 
three-quarters of an inch long and 
a pair of pliers or tongs with which 
to hold it. The bottom of the tube 
should be held near the bottom of 
the dark part of the flame. Most of 
the tube should be in the flame itself 
so as to keep the unburned gas 
warm. Now, light the gas coming 
out of the top of the tube. Once 
you get it burning, move the tubing 
slowly away from the candle. This 
gas flame will continue to burn for 
a few seconds until the supply of gas 
in the tube is gone. 


Lighting by Remote Control 


Immediately after you have put 
out a candle (by pinching it with 
your fingers), there is a tiny supply 
of inflammable gas left. It doesn’t 
burn, because it isn’t hot enough. 
You can prove the gas is there by 
trying this experiment. Snuff out 
a candle and quickly place another 
flame about an inch above the 
smoldering wick, as in Fig. 3. If 
you are careful, this inflammable 
gas will catch fire by remote control, 
even though the upper flame is an 
inch or more from the top of the 
candle. 


Smothering a Candle 


Your experiment with the dark 
portion of a candle flame has shown 
you that inflammable gas will not 
burn without air to supply it with 
oxygen. You can put out a burn- 
ing candle flame by removing the 
source of oxygen. To prove this, 
place a quart milk bottle over a 
candle as in Fig. 4. The flame be- 
comes weaker and weaker until fi- 
nally, when the supply of oxygen 
in the bottle is used up, the candle 
goes out. 

Now that you understand them 
better, perhaps you can think up 
some of your own experiments that 
use candles. 


“_ 


FIG. 3. A candle which has 
ee een snuffed out can be 

it again by a match held abou 
an inch above the wick. 








4 FIG. 4. A lighted candle 
placed under a bottle will go 
out when the oxygen becomes 
too scarce to permit burning. 
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HOMONYM TREES 


Ethel Hulslander 





se 


The homonym of each word de- 
fined is the name of a tree. 
1. The hairy coat of an animal. 
2. A line used to show whether an 
object is perpendicular. 
3. Two things of a kind. 
4. An ocean shore that is washed 
by waves. 





ANSWERS 
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We welcome contributions suitable 
for this department. Two dollars 
or more will be paid for each con- 
tribution published. Manuscripts 
sent to this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. Items 
not heard from in six months may 
be considered rejected. Address all 
material to: Children’s Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. See 
general directions on page 11. 
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Teachers’ Help-One- Another Club 





GRAB BAG 
NELDA KURTZ 


ERE is a suggestion for those 
H teachers who have the pu- 
pils help in the daily duties of the 
classroom. When the pupils tire 
of doing an assigned duty, try 
the grab-bag method. Prepare 
small slips of paper on which are 
written the duties to be per- 
formed. Put them in a box, and 
have each pupil close his eyes and 
select one slip of paper. This will 
be his duty for the day. 


BACKGROUNDS 
EVELYN WILLIAMS 


HENEVER I make a store 
W purchase, I view the vari- 
ous advertising displays for pos- 
sible material which the store 
proprietor will be willing to give 
to my school. It is often possi- 
ble to gather colored cardboards 
which make interesting back- 
grounds for flower arrangements 
or other displays. By keeping a 
variety of colors on hand, one 
can always have a pleasing art 
corner in the schoolroom. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 11 for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your conitribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (lif 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








HELPING ERASERS 
SISTER M. ST. LUKE 


O TEACH a Class of beginners 
how to space letters, words, 
or number work at the black- 
board, I have them use the eraser 
to get correct and even spacing. 
When the work is done at their 
seats the children use their pencil 
erasers in the same manner. It 
isn’t long before they get used to 
keeping correct spacing in their 
work without the eraser. 





Arkansas.—The pupils in grades five 
to eight and I should like to exchange 
letters, post cards, and pictures with 
pupils and teachers of other schools. 
Rice farming is the chief occupation 
here. Address: Miss Evelyn Kreimeyer, 
Bex 138, Ulm, Arkansas. 


Delaware.—My pupils in grades one 
to four and I should like to exchange 
correspondence, pictures, products, 
souvenirs, and art work with pupils and 
teachers of the same grades in schools 
of the United States and foreign lands. 
Address: Mrs. Dorothy W. Carney, 
Box 42, Cheswold, Delaware. 


Florida.My pupils, grades three, 
four, and five, would like to exchange 
correspondence, pictures, and products 
with pupils of the same grades in 
schools of the United States and for- 
eign lands. Address correspondence 
to: Mrs. Willie Mae Bevis, Bascom 
School, Bascom, Florida. 


Towa.—The pupils and teacher of the 
fifth grade in the Ocheyedan School 
desire to exchange letters, pictures, 
Products, and souvenirs with pupils 
and teachers anywhere in America 
and in foreign countries. We live in a 
arming community in the northwest 
corner of the state. Address all cor- 
respondence to: Miss Lola Mae Wilson, 
Box 293, Ocheyedan, Towa. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


CREATING LIBRARIES 
THOMAS E. ROBINSON 
A’ EFFECTIVE means of devel- 


oping interest in recreational 
reading is the device of choasing 
books for the classroom library. 
To select the proper books, the 
children read many book reviews, 
browse in other libraries, and give 
oral reports on the books they 
like. The books finally selected 
are ones that the pupils actually 
want for the library. 


OUR MAILBOX 
ETTA R. HOPSON 


| oy you ever have forty-four 


children want to ask or tell 
you something at one time? This 
situation prevails in a great many 
places. 

The way I have helped to solve 
this problem is to provide a room 
mailbox. I asked someone in the 
room to bring a mailbox that was 
not being used. A very rusty old 
one was contributed. We paint- 
ed it and hung it just inside our 
door. Through the day when 
children want to tell or ask some- 
thing and find that I am busy, 
they mail a note in the mailbox. 

We elect a postman to serve 
for two weeks. At the end of 
the day the postman brings these 
notes, 

In this way I know more about 
my pupils and I feel that I espe- 
cially reach the timid child. I 
get such notes as, “May I sing a 
song at Music Hour?” “I need 
help on my numbers.” “May I 
be a group leader?” “I think 
since Genevieve is a new pupil 
that we should be friendly and 
play with her more.” 





THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 
grades. You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of 
your own. In such a notice, try to mention some point of special 
interest in your locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters 
received—at least those received during the six weeks following pub- 
lication of your notice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with 
the exchange of correspondence, give complete addresses, and be 
signed by the teachers themselves. Send notices early, addressed to: 
Club Exchange, Tut Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Kentucky.—My pupils in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades would like to 
exchange letters with pupils anywhere 
in the United States or in foreign lands. 
We live near Mammoth Cave. Ad- 
dress: Mr. Dale Huffman, Bee Spring 
School, Bee Spring, Kentucky. 


Kentucky.—The pupils of my rural 
school, grades four to eight, and I 
should like to exchange letters, post 
cards, and pictures with pupils and 
teachers anywhere. Our school is in 
the mountains where much coal is 
mined. We are near the “Wilderness 
Road,” the famous trail of Kentucky 
pioneers. Address: Mrs. Olive Blair, 
Gooserock, Kentucky. 


Louisiana.—The fourth grade of the 
Spearsville School would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and ideas with 
some other fourth-graders. Address: 
Mrs, C, A. Pryor, Lillie, Louisiana. 


Maryland.—My fourth-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters and club 
ideas with other fourth-graders. They 
are interested in handicrafts for crip- 
pled children. Address: Mrs. T. F. 
Moore, Stoneleigh School, Baltimore 
12, Maryland. 


Michigan.—My sixth-graders wish to 
correspond with pupils elsewhere. We 
are located on the Grand River, ten 
miles from our state capital. Address: 
Miss Mertie Frost, 316 W. Jefferson 
St., Grand Ledge, Michigan. 


Michigan.—The teacher and pupils 
in grades one to eight of our rural 
school would enjoy exchanging pic- 
tures, souvenirs, handwork, and letters 
with teachers and pupils in other states 
and countries, We live in the “thumb” 
of Michigan near Saginaw Bay. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. C. C. Morton, Columbia 
Corner School, Unionville, Michigan. 
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Minnesota,—My pupils in grades one 
to eight and I should like to exchange 
letters and souvenirs with pupils and 
teachers in the United States and for- 
cign countries. Our school is near 
“Old Crossing Treaty” State Park. 
Address: Mrs, James Casey, Huot 
School, Red Lake Falls, Minnesota. 


Montana.—My pupils of the fourth 
grade would like to exchange letters 
and pictures with other fourth-grade 
pupils. We are fifty miles from the 
Little Rocky Mountains where gold is 
mined. Address: Mrs. Evelyn Rose, 
Malta, Montana. 


North Dakota,—The teacher and pu- 

ils of grades seven and eight of 
peal Tree Special School would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, and art 
work with other teachers and pupils 
in the United States and elsewhere. 
We have severe winters, often having 
ten-foot snow drifts. Lignite coal is 
mined near here. Address: Mrs. Lura 
Swanstrom, Aurelia, North Dakota. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils in grade six 
would like to exchange letters and pic- 
tures with pupils in other states and in 
foreign countries. We have several pa- 
per mills, furniture factories, and many 
other industries in our locality. Ad- 
dress: Miss Gertrude Phelps, McKin- 
ley School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
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VIRGINIA E. CRUIKSHANK 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Fourth Ward Elementary School, Sunbury, Pennsylvania 
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Winner of First Prize, 1948 Travel Contest of Tue INsrructToR 


Bay, the Manoir Richelieu over- 
Below: Quebec streets in the 


Vurray 
Lawrence. 


older part of town have a true French atmosphere. 
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T WAS going to be hard to pry us 
I loose from the luxury of the deck 
chairs on the steamer “Quebec,” we 
thought, as we began to float smoothly 
out of Montreal at sunset. 

The brilliance of the sky heightened 
the effect of the slowly shifting pano- 
backdrop of Laurentian 
Mountains, tiny villages nestling at the 


rama—the 


water's edge, piles of shiny wood pulp 
paper little 
neatly loaded with three-foot lengths of 


beside huge mills, boats 
pulp, red-and-white lighthouses on nar- 
row promontories, and always the sea 
culls gliding with wings stilled or cut- 
ting the air in surprising turns or soberly 
landing to float like any Pennsylvania 
duck, 

The flaming sun changed as the wa- 
ters of the St. Lawrence stirred beneath 
us, but it did not fade. A rich yellow 


blended with the red and clung to the 


de Beaupre. 
Botanical Gardens. Below, right: This 
from Montmorency Falls to Kent House. 


Vontmorency Falls, seven miles north of Quebec 
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City, and higher than Niagara, boasts a drop of 274 feet. 
Lower town, Quebec, leans against the steep slope 
crowned by Dufferin Terrace and the Chateau Frontenac. 


ea Nitti 
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sky as if it could not let go. The soft 
light outlined a sea gull that stood mo- 
tionless as a figurehead on the mas 
above us. We thought drowsily of 
Cartier and Champlain as the night 
and the stars and the moon slowly en- 
veloped us. 

Daybreak brought the excitement of 
a first landing. We were on deck in 
time to watch the famous harbor of 
Quebec emerge from the dawn. As 
eagerly as any fifth-grader’s our eyes 
caught the flash through the air of the 
thin black rope, followed by the heavy 
loop that bound the ship to the wharf. 

‘Then we had time to look up. There 
it was—just as we had seen it on scores 
of post cards sent home by traveling 
friends—the Chateau Frontenac! A 
multitude of copper gables, weathered 
to soft green, pulled our eves above the 


We stared in fasci- 


ancient city wall. 





Above: Pilgrims and tourists flock to the famed shrine of Ste Anne 
Left: In Montreal a serene spot is the lily pool in the 
cable 


railway carries one 

















aud the Saguenay... 





Photos from the author; Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd.; 
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Tourist and Publicity Bureau of the Province of Quebec. 


nation before we remembered to look 
above and to the left for the massive 
old Citadel still guarding the bluff. ‘Vhe 
sky wore the dullness of dawn, but the 
sun was ready to shoot its rays above the 
hill on the river's opposite shore. Cam- 


We walked through the great dining 
room, staring appreciatively at the col- 
lection of Audubon prints. From the 
headwaiter we accepted a handsome 
addition to our growing menu collection. 
We took another peep at the harbor 




























The author (at right) and 
her friend ride in a dog- 
cart caleche at Kent House. 








soft - . 
oe eras in hand, my schoolteacher friend from a flower-bordered terrace before 
mast and I stood waiting for the light to strike crossing to the charming Casino to see 
as, a ai , ‘ oa ° 
of the Chateau. As the sun burst above Indian prints. Since our cruise would 
nicht the horizon, we snapped the shutters not bring us into direct contact with the 
a triumphantly, in sudden awareness that people of rural Quebec, we were espe- 
after our return from the Saguenay we'd — cially pleased to find, in the hotel gift 
it of be in the Frontenac looking down, in- shop, a French-Canadian woman weav- 
k in stead of on the boat looking up! ing one of the famous Murray Bay blan- 
i ; ; ; a . 
Pr But now it was breakfast time—we kets. Her design looked rich and warm 
r oO : ‘ : . 
Ac actually did take time out to eat! It on the soft white wool. She noticed no 
i was always a question whether we should — one as she bent rhythmically to her work. ra 
rth order safely from the English side of the We hurried now to the circle drive- 
ie ee * : 
: menu a “Spanish omelet,” or amuse the — way lined with gay carriages, and snap- 
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. good-natured French-Canadian waitress  shotted our way back to our taxi driver. 
arf, ; os . “abi 
' by ordering “omelette Espagnole” in He had us on deck in time to watch 
here ; . . ‘ 
ais our best high-school French. caléche after caléche rattle down the 
‘ores / ; ii ; ' 
, At this meal our group missed con- _ twisting street and disgorge excited pas- . oe 
cling : . a . eke . > ‘¢> aan > os eer, 
\ nections. My parents and Kit (Miss — sengers, fearful of missing the boat. Above: A cruise ship approaches Tadenssec, at 
: Catherine Payne) waited uneasily in the The same thing happened all over the mouth of the Saguenay. Below: Old guns 
ered aie . ‘ " . one * on Quebec's ramparts speak of long-past wars. 
r dining room, while I sat starving on again at ‘Tadoussac—the little town 
> the 
ee deck. When I finally went below, the where the dark waters, of the Saguenay 
asci- : . 








waitress dubbed me “La femme perdue,” 
assuring me that meeting places never 
worked out right for her, either. “So,” 
she remarked with a broad smile, “I say, 
‘No rendezvous!’ ” As we left the room, 
she called merrily, “I'm glad you didn’t 
fall over the board!” 

Before long the ship’s whistle was an- 
nouncing the approach to Murray Bay, 
most popular resort on the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence. Advised that we 
had exactly one hour ashore, we were 
ready to dash off as soon as the gang- 
plank was set in place. Reluctantly we 
decided against. a horse-drawn caléche. 
In a taxi we were whizzed up the wind- 
ing road to the Manoir Richelieu hotel. 


This is one of three historic gates in 
the wall of Canada’s oldest city —Quebee. 
- *. 


meet the St. Lawrence. ‘This time we 
walked (or ran) along the curving 
way to three attractions—an_ Indian 
museum, an old Indian church, and the 
red-roofed Hotel ‘Tadoussac, complete 
with lawn bowling. We met a vil- 
lager who was amazed that we had 
come up from the boat so quickly. 

In the muscum we found painted 
wooden papoose holders and the most 
beautiful Indian arrowheads I have 
ever seen— pure white crystal, the work 
delicate bevond belicf. The wooden 
church had been — (Continued on page 76) 





Watch for Announcement of the 1949 
Instructor Travel Contest, next month! 
































Above: The Saguenay, with its deep waters and 
mountainous banks, is fiordlike in its majesty. 
Right: From the top of the Provincial Govern- 
ment Buildings, one has. a panoramic view of 
Quebec City, with the St. Lawrence beyond. 
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For Young Readers 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Big Snow, written and illustrated 
by Berta and Elmer Hader (The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11; $2.50). 

The story of how the animals pre- 
pare for the winter and the big snow 
is told in simple text and beautiful 
pictures in black and white and color. 
An excellent science and nature story- 
book for any age. 


A Chiid’s Grace; new American 
edition, by Ernest Edward Claxton; 
photographs by Constance Bannis- 
ter (E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10; 
$2.00). 

A collection of prayers and graces, 
with new photographs illustrating each 
thought of gratitude. The simple 
large-type sentences are about every- 
day experiences of child life. 


My First Dictionary; the Begin- 
ner’s Picture Word Book, pre- 
pared by Laura Oftedahl and 
Nina Jacobs; illustrated by Pelagie 
Doane (Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., 
1107 Broadway, New’ York 10; 
$1.00). 

A very colorful and interesting first 
dictionary for the youngest children. 
Word entries, five to the page, printed 
in large red type with simple sentence 
definitions in black. Vocabulary is 
thoroughly tested, and checked with 
standard lists. 


Toby, a Curious Cat, by Irma 
S. Black; pictures by Zhenya Gay 
(Holiday House, Inc., 513 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York 11; 
$1.50). 

For children from six to eight, this 
is a real reading book with large 
type and many attractive drawings. 
It is the story of Toby, a yellow kit- 
ten, curious about the world in gener- 
al, who develops into a well-educated 
young Cat. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Cats for Kansas, story and pictures 
by Le Grand (Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tennessee; $1.50). 

A rollicking bit of regional folklore, 
suitable for all ages. It began when 
Mrs. Gabe Slade said, “Gabe Slade, 
I want a cat.” This is the tale of how 


Gabe brought cats to Kansas. Very 
funny pictures, 

Patch, by Mary Elting and 
Margaret Gossett; pictures by 


Ursula Koering (Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., 14 W. 49th St., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20; $2.00). 

A real storybook for those just 
beyond the  picture-storybook age. 
Patch was a good dog but so very 
mischievous that he had to prove his 
worth as a farm dog by saving the 
experimental wheat crop, before he 
could be assured of a permanent home 
with the two Hall boys. 
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C. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


Seabird, written and illustrated by 
Holling Clancy Holling (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7; 
$3.00). 


The ivory sea gull carved on an old- 


time whaling vessel tells of the dan- 
ger and excitement connected with 
the sea over centuries. Seabird saw 


the harpooning of the whales; and 


sailed with the clipper ships, the 
steam craft, and finally the great 
modern air birds. An unusual book 


with many full-page beautifully col- 
ored pictures, 


Story of Sound, written by James 
Geralton; illustrated by Joe Krush 
(Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17; 
$2.00). 

A graphic description of sound and 
travel. Written in non- 
technical language by an instructor of 
physics at Harvard University. The 
book answers many con- 
cerning such matters as the physical 
principles of sound, the sounds of na- 
ture, Sounds of everyday life on the 
street and in the home, and sounds 
as they emerge from musical instru 
ments. Many illustrations. For ages 
ten to fourteen. 


its means of 


questions 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Codes and Secret Writing, by 
Herbert S. Zim; illustrated with 
diagrams (William Morrow & Co., 
Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16; $2.00). 

The hobby approach to the making 
and sending of secret messages. De- 
scription of simple codes, rules for the 
use of secret languages, and methods 
of invisible writing. A good introduc- 
tion to a subject which, in its more 
serious apects, calls for expert knowl- 
edge. 


Home Book of Laughter, cdited 
by May Lamberton Becker (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., Inc., 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16; $3.50). 

An anthology of some of the world’s 
best humor, chosen from such well- 
known authors as Stephen Leacock, 
Robert Benchley, O. Henry, Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, James Thurber, Mark 
Twain, Will Cuppy, and Clarence 
Day. A book for the delight of the 
whole family; and an excellent collec- 
tion to have in school from which to 
read aloud to girls and boys whose 
reading level is not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to read it satisfactorily for 
themselves. 


Lost Karin, a mystery by Elisabeth 
Kyle; illustrated by Nora S. Unwin 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Joston 7; $2.50). 

Karin was expected to arrive from 
America at Holly Hotel near Whistle- 
blow, Scotland, but then she disap- 
peared. The fast-moving plot has 
everything to please the mystery fan, 
including a kidnapping, a_hide-out, 
and a group of clever young “would- 
be detectives.” Excellent illustrations 
and picture-map end papers add to 
the interest of this tale. 
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SCHOOL TEXTS 


Adventures in Thrift, by Harry 
C. McKown (School Activities 
Pub. Co., 1515 Lane St., Topeka, 
Kansas; $2.00). 

The material presented deals with 
the numerous occasions for the exer- 
cise of thrift—in money saving; use of 
time; wise buying; fire prevention; 
conservation of energy, resources, and 
utilities. In narrative style, cleverly 
illustrated, it presents a broad inter- 
pretation of thrift, in an effective 
manner. 


Anatomy of Lettering, by Russell 
Laker (American Studio Books; 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16; $3.50). 

With this book, Mr. Laker intro- 
duces new and exciting letter styles 
based on classic forms. The contents 
include a complete analysis and illus- 
tration of letter in its Roman form 
and its many modern variants. ‘The 
purpose is, first, to teach the pupil to 
learn the construction of letters and, 
secondly, to develop his own character 
of letter. This book will have its 
greatest appeal for older children and 
art teachers. 


Exploring New York State, sec- 
ond edition, by Bertrand M. 
Wainger and Edith Brooks Oagley 
(Harcourt, Brace, and Co., Inc., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17; 
$2.80). 

The second edition of this popular 
textbook is planned as a guide for the 
study not only of New York State but 
of communities which are typical in 
all states. By means of carefully se- 
lected activities, children’s thinking is 
challenged, factual knowledge is stim- 
ulated, and individual 


powers are 
developed. A_ general bibliography 
includes suggested reference materials 


and also fiction which is related to the 
areas under consideration. The his- 
toric and economic development of 
the Empire State is treated chronolog- 
ically, yet care is taken to show causal 
relationships leading to this develop- 
ment. This book will have greater 
appeal, naturally, for children in New 
York State, but every library should 
own a copy for reference purposes. 


How to Make Pottery and Ce- 
ramic Sculpture; Twenty Grad- 
ed Projects, “Art For Beginners 
Series,” by Julia Hamlin Duncan 
and Victor Edward D’Amico; il- 
lustrated with photographs (pub- 
lished by the Museum of Modern 
Art; order from Simon & Schuster, 
Inc., 1230 Avenue of the Americas, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20: 
$2.50). 

This is the first in a series designed 
as a means of self-instruction for the 
beginner in learning fundamentals of 
the arts and crafts. Twenty graded 
types of clay construction, including 
coil, slab, plaster bat, press molds, and 
two-piece molds are presented. Each 
project is clearly set up with a list of 
materials and tools needed, followed 
by a full description of the process. 
Many photographs are included. 





For Teachers to Use 


RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary Schools, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Education for All American 
Children, prepared by the Educa. 
tional Policies Commission (No- 
tional Education Association, 120} 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.; $1.25). 

This is the third volume in a series 
issued by the Commission. It presents 
suggestions for significant changes jn 
elementary education. Part I is writ. 
ten from the point of view of an ob- 
server looking at present-day schools 
and then projecting the view to prac- 
tices which he hopes will be estab. 
lished by 1958. Part II deals with 
specific practices in forward-looking 
schools today as related to curriculum, 
the staff, the administration, and the 
school community. Administrators, 
teachers, and parents will find food 
for much educational thinking in this 
interesting account of the changes 
that are continually taking place in 
the elementary school. 


Teach Them All in Elementary 
Schools, written by William H. 
Anderson, -Jr., for the Educational 
Policies Commission (National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
$.35). 

This brochure is a summary of Edu- 
cation for All American Children, 
reviewed above. Statistics concern- 
ing birth rate, buildings, and _teach- 
ing staff, graphically pictured, reveal 
present conditions in education, Con- 
cise, vivid, and  thought-provoking, 
this pamphlet presents the basic issues 
in elementary education today. 


Sound Games; Speech Correction 
for Your Very Young, by Alice L. 
Wood (E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc, 
286 Fourth Ave., New York 10; 
$1.50). 

This book is planned to assist par- 
ents and teachers of young children in 
the correction of certain common 
speech defects which are largely fune- 
tional. Based on fundamental laws of 
psychology, it seeks to avoid the un- 
fortunate psychological complications 
which often attend speech deficiency. 
There are appealing games designed 
to increase ease in the use of cons0- 
nants and vowel combinations. Since 
the child is not aware that these games 
are corrective, no drudgery or resist 
ance to teaching is shown, and teach- 


. ing becomes effective. 


Tempera Painting, by Zoltan |. 
Sepeshy (American Studio Books 
381 Fourth Ave., New York !6; 
$2.50). 

In order to paint well, it is ne 
essary to know how to paint. Certain 
skills and techniques essential to paint: 
ing are described in detail in this small 
book. Materials and equipment, & 
amples of pen-and-ink studies, tral 
fer sketches, and final paintings art 
sequentially pictured, and ideas 
the subject matter of painting are Uf 
gested. Art teachers will find mam) 
hints that may be incorporated il 
their teaching. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, language, music, reading, science, or 
social studies; or if you wish to know how to use 
visual aids (see page 20), address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INsTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








Sczence 
GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Director, 
Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New Y ork 








How can children be taught to sing 
songs with more expression and with 
less accent on the rhythm? 


First, if possible, choose songs 
that have been arranged so that 
the accent of the poctry is the 
same as the accent of the music. 

Second, have the class read the 
words aloud, naturally. ‘This will 
help them emphasize the important 
words when they sing. Both chil- 
dren and adults will profit by this. 


+ 


I have a class of children who habit- 
ually flat the pitch of their songs. How 
is it possible to correct this? 


Be sure the song is not pitched 
too low. If a class is found flatting 
the pitch constantly on a certain 
song, try pitching the song half a 
tone higher than the key in which 
it is written. “America,” for ex- 
ample, should be pitched in the 
key of A flat or even A for chil- 
dren, while for adults the key of F 
is best. Be sure the children have 
good posture while singing, and 
that their tongues, and neck and 
face muscles, are relaxed. 

Clearly sound the pitch pipe and 
ask the class to listen. ‘Test the 
pitch at the end of each stanza. 
Have the children listen and com- 
pare their tone with the tone of the 
pith pipe. Teach your class to 
think the correct pitch before sing- 
ing it. 


¢ 


What type of songs are best to teach 
children—folk songs, art songs, “made” 
songs, or popular songs? 


Children need a musical vocab- 
ulary of tunes on which to build an 
appreciation for music. There are 
many folk songs that have a meas- 
ure of value because they have lived 
through the ages. These form an 
excellent foundational vocabulary. 

Art songs, if they are not too dif- 
ficult, certainly can be taught by 
rote. However, remember that chil- 
dren naturally gifted in music can 
be taught music of much greater 
difficulty than the mass of children 
who perhaps have neither natural 
musical gifts nor any previous mu- 
sical training. 

“Made” songs are very often 
poor and not worth learning. You 
could teach popular songs if they 
are easy and if they have some ele- 
ment of worth in them. 


What can my second grade learn about 
electricity? We have a dollhouse con- 
taining a small electric light. 


There are several easy things 
which your pupils can learn about 
electricity. ‘They may, for exam- 
ple, discuss ways in which electric- 
ity is used at home and at school. 
They may learn about the differ- 
ent places from which electricity 
comes. They may learn some of 
the important precautions to ob- 
serve when using an electrical ap- 
pliance. They can notice, in the 
wiring of the light in the doll- 
house, that electricity needs two 
wires to complete its path. 

At this level it is most important 
to help pupils become more and 
more observing of the things about 
them, rather than to teach them 
technical material. It is important 
to keep alive the natural curiosity 
about science which so many chil- 
dren have. 


° 


On what basis would you decide the 
kind of science to teach a class of slow- 
learning children? 


Certainly the matter of what will 
interest your particular group is 
most essential to discover if you 
can. Subject matter which is in 
the vicinity and lends itself to first- 
hand exploration, including experi- 
ments, field trips, visits to muscums, 
and similar learning methods, is 
most likely to fit this type of class. 
The material should be kept simple 
but made as interesting as possible, 
and provision should be made for 
purposeful activity. In beginning 
the unit, keep the reading material 
at a minimum and as simple as 
possible. Visual aids, if intelligent- 
ly used, can contribute materially 
to the interest and understanding 
of the subject used. 

With slow learners especially, 
there should be as much opportu- 
nity as possible for each individual 
to proceed at his own speed in ex- 
ploring his own interests. If a gen- 
uine interest develops, a science 
experience may result in increased 
ability of slow-learning children to 
express ideas, to read with under- 
standing, and to write more easily. 
Unless a slow-learning group is es- 
pecially interested in a_ specific 
problem, the chances are that the 
pupils will spend less time on it 
than another group might. 


Would you please suggest a flag study 
that I could use in my fifth-grade art 
class? 


Draw flags at different dates in 
Amcrican history. 

A simple way to draw our pres- 
ent flag quickly is this. Draw a 
rectangle for the flag and inside it 
draw a rectangle for the blue field. 
Opposite the lower line of the field 
draw a red stripe. Draw another 
red stripe at the top and at the 
bottom of the flag. You now have 
three red stripes. Draw two red 
stripes between the top two red 
ones, and two more between the 
lower two red ones, making seven 
red stripes and six white stripes. 
Add the forty-cight white stars. 


+ 


Please give me some suggestions for 
cutting down the time used in making 
valentines and valentine boxes. 


Use one half-hour period to show 
the children how to cut different 
types of hearts. ‘Then the children 
can write verses inside of them. 

Next help the children cut lacy 
designs from white paper. This 
paper must be thin enough so that 
after it has been folded several 
times it will cut easily. Cut a 
square of this paper; fold it diag- 
onally and cut heart-shaped holes 
on each diagonal. Cut another 
square and fold it vertically, then 
horizontally, and cut holes on each 
fold. Suggest that some children 
may like to scallop the edges of 
their designs. 

Use another half hour the next 
day to paste together any of the 
hearts and lacy designs. This as- 
sembling of things already cut can 
be a very original activity. 

Some of the hearts cut in the first 
half hour can be pasted on the val- 
entine box. If the box is an old 
one, paint it with tempera paint. 


¢ 


Every February children ask for pic- 
tures of Lincoln and Washington to 
copy. Is this old-fashioned? 


No, my children ask for these 
faces, too, and I grant their re- 
quests. The ones who ask for the 
faces spend not more than forty- 
five minutes copying them. 

Why not show the children pro- 
files of other faces and encourage 
them to draw cartoons? They will 
find that cartooning is interesting. 
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I was told that I should do more to 
secure “language readiness” for my pu- 
pils. What does that term mean? 


Language readiness is a relative- 
ly new term. It means that stage 
in a child’s development when he 
can enter into specified language 
experiences with meaning, interest, 
and a strong probability of success. 

In the primary grades, this type 
of readiness is developed in much 
the same way as is reading readi- 
ness; that is, your pupils’ talking 
and writing should be based on 
real experiences that create a desire 
to communicate the resultant ideas, 
provide an adequate and appropri- 
ate vocabulary, and demand mas- 
tery of good speech habits and 
sentence structure. If your pupils 
are ready, they will have something 
to say, will want to say it, and will 
be able to do so competently, 

In higher grades, the situation is 
much the same, except that you 
may depend more on audio-visual 
aids and books as sources of ideas 
than in the earlier years. Even so, 
the children should have an abun- 
dance of ideas well in mind before 
they are expected to express them- 
selves in speech or writing. 


e 


Will you please send me a few sug- 
gestions that will help me be an effec- 
tive teacher in fifth-grade language? 


Secure three or four of the new- 
er series of language books for your 
grade, along with the manuals and 
a chart which summarizes the skills 
and language activities included at 
that ‘level. Study to see what the 
objectives are, what kind of lan- 
guage experiences are recommend- 
ed, how new skills are introduced 
and given practice, and how growth 
in language abilities is measured. 

Several of the things you should 
plan to do are: (1) take an in- 
ventory of pupils’ compositions; (2) 
plan a series of lessons to meet the 
needs which you discover; (3) have 
cach pupil keep a file of his lan- 
guage work so that he can sce 
for himself how he is improving 
through the year; (4) always show 
a sample or model that illustrates 
each new skill; (5) teach pupils to 
look over their written work before 
handing it in, and to correct their 
own papers after there has been an 
illustrated discussion of weak spots 
you have discovered in the papers. 
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Social Studies 


MYRTLE B. WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 








Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 





Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Units on Indians or Eskimos would be 
of little value to my primary pupils. 
Please suggest a useful unit. 


You are quite right in doubting 
the value of the units you mention. 
You should study the needs of your 
pupils, and begin there, in all sub- 
ject-matter areas. 
it is, in all probability, a study of 
the things around them that the 
children need, more than a study 
of things distant in time and place. 
The here the 
key to your program. 

Study about some of the people 
who help you now; for example, 
the man the mail 
Many of these girls and boys know 
very little about 
writing to get permission, take a 
trip to the post office. Encourage 
the children to thei 
friends. Build a play post office in 
your schoolroom, but don’t attempt 
to make it claborate, for this would 
detract the understanding 
which you hope to develop. 


In social studies 
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What should 
ference in my 
second grade and for seventh? 


main 
work 


constitute the 
social-studies 


More group work can be done 
in seventh 
more independent reading on as- 


grade. Pupils can do 
signed topics, and subjects can be 
pursued in greater detail. 


+ 


My pupils show an interest in rocks, 
often bringing them to school. Hou 
can I make use of this interest? 


By all means give some attention 
to everything that is brought in by 
pupils. Of course the use you make 
of these rocks depends on the in- 
terest of the class, your knowledge, 
and the information you may 
able to find about them. You can 
always notice similarities, discuss 
where the rocks were found, or dis- 
play them in the room with a note 
telling where they were found and 
by whom. Collections can become 
the basis of valuable schoolwork. 

Rocks and Minerals, No. 5 in 
The Instructor Series of Illustrated 
Units (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dans- 
ville, N.Y.), may be helpful to you. 


be 


° 


Where can I secure recipes for Chinese 
food? We want to prepare something 
to serve when we study about China. 


An inexpensive booklet contain- 
ing some recipes is Fun and Festi- 
val from China, by Margaret G. 
Hummel (Friendship Press, New 
York 10; $.35 
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What is your opinion regarding the 
assignment of homework in the fifth 
grade? 


The best homework at this level 
is to have the children discuss with 
their family the various social and 
scientific issues which you may be 
discussing in class. It frequently 
takes cncouragement 
the teacher for parents to pitch 
their discussion at a level which will 
include children of this age, but 
when they do, it vitalizes school- 
work as no amount of 


some from 


written as- 
signments could. 

fifth-grade work is 
more supervised study in 
than research or independent work 
outside, although some independ- 
ent investigation is a useful teach- 
ing device. In tool subjects such 
as arithmetic, children frequently 
run into the problem of parents 
who have learned different compu- 
tational skills than are now being 
taught, so that the child is more 
confused than helped. In the up- 
per grades, some formal homework 
assignments are useful as prepara- 
tion for the high-school program. 


+ 


In general, 


school 


Would it be wise for us to give to 
parents the 1.Q.s of their children? 
Several insist upon knowing. 


I would not report the I.Q.’s 
‘cold,” without explaining them, 
but if there is general interest, per- 
haps a room meeting could be held 
and the values and limitations of 
intelligence testing pointed out, to- 
gether with a statement of the uses 
to which you intend to put the re- 
sults. Probably you would include 
some statement about the relation- 
ship between test scores and the 
progress to be expected in academ- 
ic work, and the importance of be- 
ing pleased when a child does well 
what he is able to do. For those 
interested in a report on their own 
children, I would insist upon a per- 
sonal conference during which you 
can further relate test results to the 
child’s achievement. 

Even in a conference, I would 
report the test results in percentile 
terms if the norms include per- 
centiles. If only 1.Q. scores are ob- 
tainable they can best be reported 
as a range rather than a single 
number. This helps fo prevent un- 
fair comparison between children 
who differ by too few points to be 
significant. For instance, an I.Q. 
of 100 could be reported as in the 
range of 95 to 105. 


‘ 


How much time should be devoted to 
reading readiness in the first grade for 
those with kindergarten experience? 


The time required for these chil- 
dren may vary as much as for chil- 
dren who have had no kindergarten 
experience. ‘The time the 
whole will be less, as kindergarten 
definitely prepares for first grade. 
However, children) may 
ready to begin to learn to read 
when they come from kindergarten. 

| believe that many teachers 
spend four to eight weeks with 
the majority of children in reading- 
activities. The time is 
bound tc vary in recognition of the 
differences in background experi- 
mental ability, interest in 
learning, physical health, and so- 
cial adjustment. It may be any 
time from two wecks to a semester. 


Sf 


I am working with a county curriculum 
group. Can you give us some guide 
lines for a complete reading program? 


on 


some be 


readiness 


ence, 


A good reading program should: 

1. Provide systematic and se- 
quential instruction in basic read- 
ing skills. 

2. Provide for individual differ- 
ences in ability within the group. 
3. Provide necessary experiences 
for initial instruction in learning 
to read. 

4. Recognize the importance of 
reading readiness at cach level of 
development. 

5. Provide opportunities for de- 
velopment of interest in reading a 
great variety of materials. 

6. Be continuous through all lev- 
els—at least grades | to 8. 

7. Be related to the characteris- 
tics of girls and boys. 

8. Provide some means of evalu- 
ating the results of this program. 


+ 


If the unit plan of reading is used, do 
you think that the reading classes 
should be omitted? 


The large majority of teachers 
feel that a carefully planned sys- 
tematic developmental program in 
reading is important for all grades 
in the elementary school at least. 
This program should provide a 
foundation of basic skills so that 
the unit reading, extension read- 
ing, and recreational reading may 
be done more easily and effective- 
ly. I believe that both types of 
reading experience should definite- 
ly be provided in any good reading 
program. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 59. 
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Why is it that my pupils are able te 
discriminate between fractional parts of 
objects but not between fractions? 


Most pupils need many mean- 
ingful experiences with concrete 
materials in order to understand 
fractions. 

The pupil should first manipu- 
late materials, such as fractional 
discs in which a whole may be cut 
to represent halves, thirds, fourths, 
and the like. Then he should be 
able to identify a part, as a half or 
a third. Next, he should repro- 
duce a given fractional part by 
making a drawing of it or by cut- 
ting it from paper. 

He should compare fractions as 
to size, such as halves with thirds. 
Finally, he should be able to gen- 
eralize about fractions. In this 
case he discovers that the larger 
the denominator the smaller the 
fraction, assuming the numerators 
are the same. As he experiences 
these different steps he always 
makes a written record of his ex- 
perience. When this sequence is 
followed, the pupil will be able to 
interpret the meaning of written 
fractions and to discriminate be- 
tween them. 


° 


Why is the vocabulary of arithmetic 
dificult for many pupils in the first 
six grades? 


of arithmetic is 
contains many 
are nonmathemati- 
cal. These words present no spe- 
cific difficulty to the subject ol 
arithmetic. Second, there are 
mathematical words which are pe- 
culiar to the subject. There are 
two reasons why the concepts 1 
the latter category are difficult to 
understand. 

First, many textbooks do not 
give adequate consideration to the 
usage of mathematical terms. A 
recent research study on this sub- 
ject showed that the technical 
words are neither well or ade- 
quately spaced in a typical text. 
Second, the pupil docs not have 
enough meaningful experience t0 
make certain concepts clear. He 
may solve many examples or prob- 
lems involving the area of a rec 
tangle but yet the concept of area 
may be almost meaningless to him 
A few wecks later he is unable to 
discriminate between the area and 
the perimeter. If he works with 
squares to measure the area of dif- 
ferent surfaces, he learns that are@ 
represents the number of square 
units in a surface. 
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It was not until grand- 
mother’s day that sugar 
became cheap enough for 
use as a fruit preservative. 
It enabled her to keep jams 
and marmalades, as well 
as the whole fruits which 
were placed in sweet solu- 
tions and were delicious in 
















flavor. Candied fruits have 
an extra sugar coating. 
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A momentous forward step 
in preserving fruits and 
other foods was made in 
1810 by Monsieur Appert, 
a French confectioner. He 
found that food would 
keep, if boiled in an air- 
tight container, until the 
container was opened. His 
discovery paved the way 
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Vinegar also has been used 
as a fruit preservative for 
many centuries. In the 
. |Orient it was made from 
metic —* ° 
first honey and palm juices; in 
America, from apple cider. 
Vinegar changes the flavor 
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nally established on the 
Atlantic coast for purposes 
of canning fish. By canning 
fruit in some seasons and 
fish in others, factories 
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{ dif AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


- area You have told us that these advertisements have proved 
qu are New York - Chicago - San Francisco of such wide interest and value to you that we have 


CANNED FOODS ARE GRAND FOODS acceded to many requests to republish the entire series. 


And the single largest 
maker of cans for food is 
the American Can Com- 
pany. 
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The Dictionary in the Classroom 
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syllable sometimes un- absent minded air tight 

[his brings us to the intermedi- Who has a name with the sec- intentionally added _ to umbrella, alr mail semi Circle 
ate vowels. If the dictionarv has ond svilable accented? We write lightning, elm, burglar, chimney, Our aim in such an exercise is not 
proper names included in the main — the names and mark the accent for — film? so much to teach the individual 
body, or in a special section, we Llizabeth, Marie, and Gerard. If we have taken up the topics correct forms as to impress on the 
look to sce how the sounds in Who has a name with the third in the order given. the transition pupils the fact that the dictionary 
Edward and Walter are treated yllable accented? Antoinette and from syllabication in pronouncing answers questions about hyphens, 
Otherwise we choose a common ‘Theodora have that distinction. to syllabication in writing is a nat- a 

er CAPITALIZATION 
noun with the same sounds word, Now, for a little fun, suppose ural one. 4 ALALA , 
work, wall, walk, and so on we move the accent mark. What lhere are rales of syllabication This is true also with Capitaliza- 

For these sounds. we need the is your name now? Doro’thy, in English, such as that which for- tion. It is well to choose examples 
key at the bottom of each diction-  Antoin’ette, Philip’, Vincent’ bids separating the letters of a worth learning, but the main point 
ary page. How is word respelled Phe children laugh as they strug- — diphthong. Ihe casiest formula to be emphasized is the fact that 
for pronunciation? What mark i ele with the strange pronuncia- for the pupils, however, is: Don’t the dictionary can assist with prob- 
ove! the u’ Whi h word in the key thoy but they are a suilating the break a word at the end line, lems of Capitalization also. If the 
has the same sound? What other idea that change of accent makes a unless you must. If you have to, dictionary in use employs the ab- 
words on the page havethatsound? = great change in the sound of a consult the dictionary, unless you breviation Le. (lower case) for 
What other words can vou thin! word are sure where it should be divided. words that are uncapitalized, this 
of with that sound? We conclude with a combina- HYPHENS must be explained. 

Memorizing all the diacritical tion dictionary and speech exercise, bi Rewrite the following sentences 
marks in the key is too much to Which is correct? Closly related to syllabication is changing to capital letters where 
ask of the pupils. Instead, regular theater Oo) thea’ter the use of the hyphen. Occasional- necessary. If in doubt about a 
practice in pronouncing aloud the address’ Oo! addres ly even an adult docs not know’ word, consult the dictionary. 
words in the kev should be given. record’ ol rec’ord how to distinguish the dictionary When I go to high school. J 
Help the children to use this aid munic’ipal ol municip’al mark between syllables from the hope to study algebra, french, bi- 
looking up unfamiliar or trouble- muse’ um ol mu’scum real hyphen. Some dictionaries use ology, and english. 
some words. In such exercises, we Syllables a double line to indicate a hyphen- 2. In winter or summer, janu- 
should include words met in other In the case of record, we notice ated compound word; others use a ary or july, my favorite day of the 
studies, and commonly mispro- that the position of the accent de- heavy bar. week is saturday. 
nounced, like envelope, aviator, pends on whether the word is used ‘The recent tendency is for some 3. On armistice day, the yankee 
radiator, almond, and gauge. as a noun or a verb. ‘The syllabi- compound words to be written sergeant arrived at union station, 
Accent cation is different also. Asa noun, without a hyphen as a single word, cager to see congress in session in 

For first clarification of accent, the ¢ belongs with the first syllable, while others are written as two sep- the capitol. 
we return to the pupils’ names as a verb, the ¢ belongs with the arate words. However, many do MEANING OF WORDS 

, . ree . ? 14 4 

Who has a name where the first second. retain the hyphen. ‘Therefore, com- oats wD. 
syllable is the most important? Syllabication is less important pound words frequently send us to What the Army discovered about 
Dorothy and Roger raise their than accent, or consonant and __ the dictionary, teaching foreign language holds 
hands. We write their names on vowel sounds, but in some words it Which of the following should cqually true for our work with 
the blackboard, putting the accent determines the pronunciation, be written as one word? As two English vocabulary and the dic- 
mark after the first syllable and What syllable is sometimes omit- distinct words? As a compound _ tionary. Merely looking up a word, 
pointing down toward i ted by careless speakers in pro- word with a hyphen? (Continued on page 66) 

ree ; 
%) o. St \e~. i Six sets of cards, 2x3 in., for the SET 3A Se Deseo 
. \ a" “oe at eae let Ni 7 . aeie ari 2 . 
irning of the basic rrithmetic facts. 5 r 
on | = : om _ Pgh gue” 5 ersce lbag SUBTRACTION-BY-ADDITION ; lace eaten (Mae 
a — / The ecards are all self-instructive and ob 
Bes . : . : -_ $ 7 7 . amat t on alan = Ae RITE 
i »« /  self-corrective. The problem is on one For introducing subtraction facts ‘iié cornnciaa AB 
~_ so = side, the problem and answer are on the through the corresponding addition wa : pe ae 
—— other. facts, that is, through the “subtraction- (2) (7) { 
The clipped corner enables even by-addition” method. The problem is 8 = 
i ene young children to be sure the cards are in the form of indicated addition with : 4 4 
- ’ arranged right end up and the right the answer given and one of the ad- 6) Cy ( G 4) CH) G) (2). 
_ side foremost. This is a new feature in dends missing. The answer side of the = 
§ ao Neti published ecards. card gives the complete problem with Se CR a eS a 
y ) the missing addend in place = 
. ssing addend in place. : 
a\ A , eo | SET 1 MEANING OF NUMBERS Nii7A OO OO VC SOO yt 
Ee 4 . : ' : 5 
\ ee For learning the meaning of numbers SET 4 MULTIPLICATION Og ee ber Facts 
eee ~°2 0 to 20. Consists of 68 cards. The first . haar aye Inventory Tests of the Number Fa 
an . “. sists of 60 cards, : For learning multiplication facts. tye source OF INACCURACY in COMPUTA: 
30 cards teach the numbers 1 to 10, the Consists of 100 cards, each giving one TION. When a pupil is imaccurate in comp —_ 
aat 22 rnardc _ -_ . * as . ost cases s bec « he has failed to mast 
' es last 33 cards teach the numbers 11 to of the 100 basic multiplication com- 2 a a SS See ee : 
I i § ‘or eac “ sre are smats r . . . . a me agp Se agen . 
20, and 0. For each number there are binations on one side, combinations with THE INVENTORY TESTS do two thing: (1) They 
three cards. On one side is the number answer on the reverse. easily reveal the combinations the pupil docs m4 
. 0 oO Lows ipertec (dliagnhostie tl 
¢ . eer? ime alone. On the reverse are pictures N418 Gee —* ce te — his hands am 
oo ber, ar. P neni, wars (cards 1 to 10) or domino dots (cards ll SET 5 DIVISION ae eee of ma ane, potty by — bin 
awit _ ) » ot . _ af . . the combinations on whie “ tls (remedia hog ~ 
\ f2 , to 20) with the number printed under For learning short division facts, Whe" be. finds that hu need not study the party 
¢ ~ > > . Ac . . ° ° =— “” ations ) yn t ew oO vie ie laned, 
Be oe —2 them. The pictures, or domino dots, Consists of 90 cards, each giving one combinations, but only s few on which be 
\ eee R j are arranged in three different Ways of the basic 90 units of short division B104. Inventory test of the 100 addition facts 
2 oO »ach » chi ; pop . = © separately, 10 cents each, S5e a dozen, Weight 6 @ 
~ | ~s 5 Aa gong wand — the child will (such as 7/63) on one side, the same ‘“Vdricr ai least-one key) ; 
/ realize that the number of pictures or ynit, with answer, on the reverse. BI0eK. Key for the preceding, with sates 
j dots is the significant thing, not the N419 ye - yy einen: 
“N417 = >: ? 25 cents, cigh on, . 
arrangement. Pictures are by Margaret lei - , B108. Inventory test of the 100 subtraction facts 
eeawaen N415 Weight 3 oz. each set separately, 10 cents each, 85e a dozen, Weight 6 @ 
. ; 7 , At her’ l : (Ord j t least one key.) 
‘ eachers manual containing valu- Satie “ee dee the ae th automatic 
, i . : . ; - r- B108K. Key for the preceding, with automs 
a. “ap SET 2 ADDITION able suggestions is supplied with orders remedial index references, 10 cenis each, three 1 
a . re oie s 25 cents, Weig Vt 
x4 For learning addition combinations. Of one dozen or more. ‘pii2. te gh of the 100 multiplication 
= A X6 Consists of 100 cards, each giving one 55 cents Single Unit; 45 cents per oy ey A EEF 
i2 of the basic combinations on one side, box in dozen lots. BI12K. Key for the preceding, with — 
’ iInati ry « war mew aran remedial index references, 10 cents each, three 
combination with answer on reverse. OEEEUS C20ta—s BOXES—-$1.10 +. 25c 25 cents, Weight 1 oz 
; In box. N416 GE AND HANDLING B123. Inventory test of the 90 division facts = 
j — em r~y- ag accompanied by postal aruately, 10 cents each, SSe a dozen. Weight 6 
y » Money order ock. sO en e key.) 
wane SET 3 SUBTRACTION = OOZaK. Key for. the preceding, with automat 
- \ We Lorn » . . ‘ . ° ° emedh dk eferen ents eacl three 
- _ For le arning subtraction facts. Con- Upon receipt of 10¢ in coin or od MWeiuht — wiles h ; 
sists of 100 cards, each giving one of stamps, our LATEST CATALOG A manual on the diagnostic use of the mee 
ees the basic. 100 units of subtraction listing 300 different units of arith- a 
; ) (such as -2 ) on one side and same unit, metic and reading devices will be MINIMUM ORDER—2 DOZEN OF ANY 
ont  o with answer, on the reverse. sent COMBINATION — peat 
' je Oia” N417 F 4 No orders accepted unless accompanied by 
. a a 4 note, money order or check. 
, RS 
ae, . 
; —/ | L y 2921 West 63rd, Chicago 29 |} | 
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: | » body needs three 
| s generally accepted that the be 
: baal je 1 = tective omer’ body-building foods and THE NUTRITIONAL PLATFORM 
m mas Oo ooas-— Oler . 7 ; 
} energy foods. OF CANDY 





T i Dp vork by the body 
The energy in candy can be put to wo by } iit : | 
: ig ly—and can help prevent fatigue or over supply high caloric value in small oulk 

) almost instantly —: ‘ The food energy supplied by candy (as carbohydrate) requires 
= come its effects. 


the least digestive effort to become available. 
Facts Active youngsters and adolescents who use vast amounts The candies, in the manufact 


= 


pe ; ure of which milk, butter, eggs 
x at renew energy ruits, nuts, or peanuts are used, to this extent provide also 
MPUTA- of energy have special need for foods that re 5 biologically adequate proteins and fats rich in the valuable unsat 
on quic kly and easily. ; bal urated fatty acids— 
he nergy foods, such as candy, supply in a Darancer 4 Sale present appreciable amounts of the important minerals, 7 

a - | : : poison that is needed by the body, the proteins in calcium, phosphorus, and iron— 

Of ant r set the energ r : Ser a are not burned as 5 ...and contribute the thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin contained 
anils 8 body-building and protective . “ag er tapes in these ingredients. 

=a energy. Instead, these proteins are free yet o% id ti ne 6 Candies are of high satiety value; eaten after a meal, they con 
poe, 398 tial work of building new tissues and repairing olc COUENS. tribute to the Sense of satisfaction and well-being the meal 
ailed, hen eaten in the right amounts at the right should bring; eaten in, moderation between meals, they stave off 
aa Candy, when eater ul 4 Te a fatigue, without affecting the appetite for the next meal. 

it 6 of time, can help fill the be xly's energy requ 7 7 Candy is more than a mere source-of nutriment . . . itis a morale 
aaah builder, a contribution to the joy of living. 

my ; — , 8 Candy is unique among foods in that it shows relatively less 
ton fects FREE TO TEACHERS: Three big, full-color wa CANDY IS tendency to undergo spoilage—chemical or bacterial—which 
gut 6 Oo charts: (1) Energy foods, (2) Ingredients of candy, 3 DELICIOUS might endanger life and health. 
automatic Candy eating chart; also, for students, graphic folder FOOD 

three {0 


(notebook size) reproducing large charts listed above. 
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The Best Birthday 


Continued from page 23) 


When Leander wasn’t playing his 
homemade violin he put it down 
under the window frame in a space 
between the frame and the log. 
“It’s a good hiding place,” Leander 
said to himself. ““No one else knows 
of it. My violin will be safe there, 
and out of everyone’s way.” 

One day Leander’s Uncle George, 
who lived in Ohio, arrived for a 
visit. ‘The first day of his stay, 
Jimmie McClain came over to help 
Leander’s father with the haying. 

After dinner Uncle George sat 
over by the window so that he 
could see to read a letter Mother 
had given him froin Aunt Rachel 
out in Kansas. He folded up the 
letter and started to lay it on the 
window sill when his glance fell on 
something under the window ledge 
“What do I see here?” he asked. 

Leander’s heart stood still. What 
would happen to his violin? Would 
Uncle George laugh at it? Would 
Father take it away from him? 

Before anyone could say any- 
thing, Uncle George had _ pulled 
Leander’s violin out from under 
the window. He looked it all over. 
“Is this violin yours, Leander?” he 
asked. “Pll wager you built it all 
by yourself. Come over here and 
play it for me.” 

Leander was much too fright- 
ened to play. ‘There was Jimmie 
McClain sitting right at the table 
to hear him, too! But he had to 
play for Uncle George. 

As soon as Leander stopped play- 
ing, Uncle George laughed and 
said, “Why, that’s good, Leander!” 

Jimmie said, “If he had a real 
violin, I’d give him lessons, and he 
would soon be playing along with 
me.” 

But Father said, “Leander, you'll 
need to get busy with those weeds 
in the potato patch this afternoon.” 

Then Uncle George, Jimmie, and 
Father went out to the hayfield. 

4 Leander put his violin back under 
‘the window frame, and went to the 
potato patch. All afternoon he 
kept thinking about having a real 
violin and playing with Jimmie. 

A few wecks later Leander was 
helping the Cassidys with their 
haying and harvest. Mr. Cassidy, 
who lived even farther away than 
the McClains, said Leander could 
come and stay at his house and he 
would pay him twenty-five cents a 
day to carry water and drive the 
horse on the hayfork. Leander 
went and stayed four days. 

While he was away from home, 
the carpenters Father had engaged 
from town came out to make the 
log cabin ready for winter. They 
built a new room on the west, and 
put lath and plaster on the walls 
of the log cabin. 

When Leander came home, the 
house was all new and snug and 

(Continued on page 66) 








M@ SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 


for Closing Days 
The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 


Your choice of fourteen beautiful cover designs 
in full colors. Booklets supplied with or without 
special printing of pupils’ names, etc., on inside 
pages. Your photo on each booklet, if desired. Send 
only three cents in stamps for sample and circular 
with complete information. Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 





Name 





MAIL TODA 


COUNCIL ON CANDY, National Confectioners’ 
Assn., 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill 


FREE Please send me your 3 big, 


full-color wall charts: (1) Energy Foods, 
(2) ingredients of Candy, (3) Candy Eat- 





ing Chart. Also copies of the wall 


charts (814 by 11 size, for students’ = 


books). (State grade taught to mothers. See Page 83. vices. | enclose 10c in coin or stamps. 
Name came i Name sacealhccbalanadeeeiapgibianedaelneainilishe ania 
School Grade 
t. .D. 

St. or R.D. School Address__ ' ; St. or R.D 
P.O. G P.O. G P.O. G 
Zone “ State Zone State Zone State 

2-49 IN8 2-49 IN 125 2-49 IN 237 

——_—_—— — ee ee ee eee weer rrr rrr KK - - || 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP. 
Box 864, General Post Office, New York 1, N.Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER Please send me free 


teacher's unit and copies of student 


booklets at one cent apiece. Also send me 


students’ science units at one cent 


apiece. | teach grades No. of 
pupils . Amount enclosed $ 
Name 


or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


2-49 IN 22 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


FR EE Please send me a copy of FREE _ | am interested in the l SPECIAL OFFER One copy of any 
, Ivory = ar awn | «ea | = - books — rg is — 
se 0 - 4 ° amoun » 
your catalog describing maps of many alt Chart. and Individual. iepestion Pa- 1 pe neal list, qutdide bach — ° 
trol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient Free catalog Song Books with a Plan. 
countries. material for students. i] Grades taught No of Pupils : 
Name of School —— 1 
Name Name - a 
Name I 
St. or R.D. St. or R.D. l St. or R.D. 
P.O.G P.O. G } P.O. G 
Zone State Zone : State Zone - a State 
2-49 IN 90 2-49 IN 92 
——_— —— a ee ee a ee ee ee ——— —$_ = SF mes emia ee 


GENERAL MILLS, Dept. of Public Services 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FREE 


about your “Program of Assistance in Nu- 
trition and Health Education,” together 
with samples of classroom materials, diet 
survey forms, and nutrition information tests. 
Grades Taught 


Please send me information 


No. of Pupils 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 
2-49 IN 14 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 


FREE 


illustrated catalog of Science and Nature 
Study Units for primary and intermediate 
grades. 


Please send me, free, your 


(Please PRINT name and address) 


Name a = — 
St. or R.D. ™ ments 
P.O. G 
Zone aiaipeneimnsentanmenmesmen State 
2-49 IN 109 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
Vv. J. Kenny, P.T. Mgr., St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


FREE Please send me literature 


describing Great Northern service and in- 
formation about Glacier National Park in 
Montana. 


Name 

St. or R.D. 

P.0.G 

Zone _ State __ 
2-49 IN 178 
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Loa wanaeaae 


enclose 10c. bags. 
Name Name 
_ St. or R.D. St. or R.D. és 
P.O. G P.O. G 
Zone = State Zone "= Me State 
F-2 2-49 IN 54 2-491N7! | 


nen G2 a= a= Ge = oe ae ae Pf? 6 of 6 6 oe oe ee a 


“FREE. Mass. 1 210 Ellicott St., Buffalo 3, N | 
casa Ni | EREE rs ot me re 
conducting a Clene- ‘lends mea al \ circulars describing the Our World Cut-Out | 
have pupils in __ grade. (Offer | 
good in U.S. "oun (Please print.) | of the Month Series. | 
Name of Supt. or Prin. | | 

a : Name 7 7 

St. or R.D. ., om | 

hy State ; | ag — State — | 

a...” 














HOW T@ ) CLIP SEPARATELY EACH COUPON offering materials that you desire, 
RDER PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail in one envelope to 
o THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 






KELLOGG CO., HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. ] PLYMOUTH PRESS 
Battle Creek, Michigan 2921 West 63rd St., Chicago 29, Ill. 


FREE SPECIAL OFFER 
of “Sing a Song of Breakfast,” full of copy of your latest catalog listing 300 dif- 


breakfast menus and recipes to send home 






Please send me copies Please send me a 


ferent units of arithmetic and reading de- 


WELCH ALLYN, Inc. 
Auburn, N. Y. 


FREE 


giving full information about the Massa- 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educ. Service Dept. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


FREE Send me Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 


for Dental Health; Colored Wall Chart; 
Cardboard Model of Set of Teeth; Teach- 
er’'s Manual; Daily Care Score Sheet; and 
Individual Dental Certificates. 

Grade(s) Taught Class Enrollment 


Please send me _ booklet 


chusetts Vision Test. 





Name — 
School 
t. R.D. 
School Address a @ 
P.O. G P.O. G 
Zone State Zone State 
2-49 IN 1 2-49 IN 137 





yy e- G GAMBLE, Educational Dept., HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
P. O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Obio | 2821 North 9th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 






JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 
975 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 


FREE 


catalog price list of bird pictures in nat- 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 
3617 Wellington Road, Los Angeles 16, Calif 





SPECIAL OFFER Please send me 


Please send me, free, your 

l your booklet, “Tools of Le wo F) 

| graded illustrated Catalogue of Hecto 
raph Workbooks, Posters, Music, Flash 

] ards, Rhythm Band Instruments, etc. | 


enclose 10c in coin to cover handling. 


ural colors; also of flower, animal, and 
industrial pictures. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
2-49 1193 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Name a l a 

St. or R.D. _— | St. or R.D. 7 

P.O. G 1 P.O. G 

Zone State l Zone cariciiichatamenaanie State 
2-49 IN 80 2-49 IN 144 





RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION ] ol a = COUNCIL, Dept. 31 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, III. x 76 T 











1, 


F R E E Please send copies 


(limit 25) of the new edition of “Smart 
Sewing with Cotton Bags,” giving patterns, 
sewing hints and new ideas for making 


| 

| 

SPECIAL OFFER 7 
| 

clothes and household articles from cotton | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Please send me a 


copy of “Color Crafts for Everyone.” | 








lek | 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, Dept. WU-49 FOSTER G STEWART PUBLISHING CORP. | 
Y. 
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How To j 
ORDER ) THE TNS EAS R 


L INSTITUTE, Educational Dept. 
pt La Salle St., Chicago 3, i. 


FREE 








FREE Walt 
Schoo! 


Please Send me 











Disney Poster With Elementary 


JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
d 
Breakfast Teaching Unit for 4th and 5th 


2900 East Gran Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich, 


FRE 


YOur Catalog “Slidefilms 4nd Motion Pic- 


grades, consisting of Teacher's Manual, Please seng me a copy of 


wall charts, 20 Students’ notebook folders, 


tures to Help Instructors,” 


I 
I I 
I 
| 
| I 
| I 
| Title = | 
| I 
; I 
| [ 
I 


Name = Name 
St. or R.D. St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 
| a , State Zone State 
2-49 IN 9 L 2-49 IN 199 
Ipecac "pie mene 
INDIANA DEPT. OF COmmM. G REL MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY co. 


Goshen, Indiana 


FREE 


Mation about your Series of Social Studies 


Dept. 106-G, State House, Indianapolis, Indiana | 


Send me, without I Please send me full infor- 


charge, 3 Copy of your Scenic map of the 


I 

I 

State of Indiana. I Maps of the U.S. 
I 
I 


Name Name 
St. or RD. ae —_ | St. or R.D 
P.9. & 
y =° ead State [ Zone State 
I 2-49 IN 215 | 2-49 IN 254 
yee pees eae 


I pitto, ie. ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
| 2200 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, 1. | 1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, {il. 
] FREE Please send me literature on [ FREE Please send me your new free 
I Catalog of Plays for Young America, 
your new Liquid Type School Duplicator. I PRINT information below. 
I Schoor ! School 
Name I Name 
St. or RD. | St. or R.D 
P.0.G P.O. G 
I Zone State I Zone State 
2-49 IN 109 


2-49INIS J kB 
rete ot 


BECKLEY-Carpy co 
“AL PRADO, Director, Summer 1634 Indiana Ave. Chicago 16, 1H, 


Pm @ mee eee 


| UNIVERSITy OF 
Quarter, Boulder, 


CLip SEPARATELY EACH COUPON 
EACH the required information, and 
» Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y, 






Megat oo ta 













offering Materials 
mail in 


that you desire, 


one envelope to DRICH «co. M, Griffis, Public 


B. F. Goo 7 M, 
Relations Dept., Akron, Ohio, 


FREE 





Please send me the B. F. 





TEACHERS CASUALTy UNDERWRITERS 
F TCU. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. b  Geotrics TEACHERS’ MANUAL for telling 
RE | am interested in knowing I 
about T.C.y,", “10-Way Protection” Policy | the Story of Rubber ang Copies of 
against accident, sickness, and Quarantine, | 
‘No agent will call.) | The Wonder Book of Rubber for my class 
Name I Name iit 
St. or R.D. I St. or R.D. 
P.O. & P.O. & 
Zone State Zone State 


2-49 IN 18 2-49 IN 258 
Wisin aoe ee pa—m anon 


UNIV. OF MINNESOTA, Dir. Summer Session JUNIOR SCIENTIST PUBLISHING co. 
909 Administration Bidg., Minneapolis 14, Minn. | 564 N. Broadway, Wahoo, Nebraska 
FR EE Please send me complete I FRE Please Send me a COpy of a 
| recent issue of Junior Scientist. tT am a 
bulletin on the Summer Session at the Uni- teacher and interested in installing the 
I ye S re eee have 75 | in 
Versity of Minnesota. | oF this es ot eopeers ita 
Name I Name an niet 
St. or R.D. | St. or R.D. 
P.O. & | P.O. G 
Zone rnisaenieensiae State Zone ines State _ 
2-49 IN 74 | 2-49 IN 255 


ARNOLD, SCHWINN & COMPANY STANDARD SCIENCE SUPPiy co. 
1718 WN. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, i. I 1232 N. Paulina, Chicago 22, Ii. 
FREE Please send me, without cost, l SPECIAL OFFER | am enclosing 
| $1.25 for which please Send me Postpaid 
Copies of the Schwinn Bicycle l one copy of “THE HOW BOOK oF GRADE 
SCHOOL SCIENCE“ 45 described on Page 
Book for use in my Class. { 10 in this issue, 
Name Name nineties ee 
St. or R.D | St. or R.D. 
P.O. G P.O. G 
Zone State l Zone State 
2-49INII0 2-49 IN 200 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. Co. 


BULB OF THE MONTH CLuB I 
] St. Paul 6, Minn. 


25 Madison Ave., Chicago 3, i. 


| FREE Please send me complete | FREE Please send me a copy of | FREE Please send me your book- ] FREE Please send me a copy of 
| i : 2 —— | let, “How to Grow House Plants—Success- ] your complete 12-page Section “ ‘Scotch’ 
| information about Summer Schoo! at the your catalog which lists over 3,000 — fully,” with invitation to Membership jn ] Cellulose Tape Goes to Schoo aS contained 
| University of Colorado, I ing Aids. ; the Club, j in September, 1948, Instructor, Pages 49-60, 
Name - J Name atte J Name - ] Name pines 
I st or R.D ' I St. or R.D. = l School Address ; St. or R.D : 
P.O. G | P.0. G l P.O. G P.O. & 
] Zone i State j Zone a State ] Zone State ] Zone State 
2-49 IN 166 2-49 IN 35 2-49 IN 252 2-49 IN 239 
! Pe betaine al de ee hk nena 
I 
ASSOCIATION AMERICAN RAILROADS I BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
I 1000 Transportation Bidg., Washington 6, D.C. ! 815 Southern Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 
| FREE FREE 
sen me Our Please send me free 
| than aopisture list which describes more ; 
an 250 motion Pictures about railroads i klet, “Pert; nt Facts 
and tells where they may be Secured. i oes of your bookie a 
| ! am a teacher at School | about Coal.” 
| Name | Name 
I 
| St. or R.D ; St. or R.D. 
I Po. 6 P.O. & 
I Zone State S Zone State _ 
2-49 IN 67 2-49 IN 160 


I NATIONAL SOAP SCULPTURE COMMITTEE I N. H. STATE PLANNING G&G Dey. COMMISSION 
| 100 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y, J 108 Capitoy St., Concord, N.H. 
! F , am interested in the 224 I REE Please send me your 1949 
nual Ss, iti : . A 
the Procter Gamble ic mPetition send | New Hampshire Vacation Kit, containing 
Copies of Combination Entry t klets, maps and other yaj- 
| Blank and Instruction Folder; Copies ! illustrated = - . 
of Soap Sculpture, @ Manual, | uable information. 
] ‘ieee { Name ei 
i St. of R.D.__ 7 St. or R.D —— = 
20. & P.O. & 
; Zone _ - State Zone = State 


MCKESSON G& ROBBINS, INC. ] H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. IN-¢ 
Bridgeport, Conn. Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
F RE E Please seng me a supply of ] FREE Please seng me a lesson pian 
the leaflet “m4 oh P ion | on the contribution of the Chardin School 
we Os. an Importan J 10 the art oF sti tify painting. (This 
Message,” | offer good only in the U.S.A.) 
Name ] Name — 
St. or R.D. satan | St. or R.D inna ‘ 
P.O. G P.0. G 
Zone - State ] Zone . - ~ State 
2-49 IN 245 2-49 IN 3 


"patna enema a tea ee 
LURAY CAVERNS RIG-A-JiG, INC, 
a. 


Luray, | 32 W. Washington, Chicago 2, Mi, 
FREE Please send me copies I SPECIAL OFFER Please send me a 
] Trial Construction Set of Rig-A-Jig, con- 
of your attractive booklet, “The Beautifyl sisting of 94 Pieces, with colorful Idea 
! Book. (Only one Per teacher, Per school.) 
Caverns of Luray,” | CO! enclose $1.25. 
Name i a a eeceeeseecee I ene 
St. or R.D ee _ I St. or R.D 
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For Your Vacation 


DOLLAR’S 


—_——_—-— »a- 


See The State That 
Has VARIETY— 


INDIANA! 


Plan now to get your money’s worth 

on your vacation! No need to go to 

several distant places to satisfy all 

the family . . . Indiana combines a 

wide variety of scenery and interests. 

Among other attractions, Indiana 
offers: 


* More than 1,000 lakes — ideal 
for fishing, bathing, sailing, 
canoeing; 

* Huge underground caves, vis- 
ited by thousands every year; 


* Gleaming white sand beaches 
4 and dunes; 


* Rolling, beautifully wooded 
hills; 

* Historic Indian mounds and 
battlefields; 


* Places of cultural interest—the 

; homes of James Whitcomb 
Riley, Lew Wallace, Booth 
Tarkington, and many other 
nationally recognized figures. 


All these—and additional points of 
interest—are reached by the nation’s 
finest system of paved highways. En- 
joy a complete, economical vacation 
. ++ write NOW for the scenic map 
of Indiana! 


SEND FOR 
FREE 








SCENIC 
MAP 












INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ... DEPT. 106-G 
STATE HOUSE « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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The Best Birthday 


Continued from page 64) 


weatherproof. But the space under 
the window was plastered shut! 
The carpenters didn’t know about 
Leander’s violin, and no one else 
thought about it. It was all sealed 
up under the window. Now he had 
no violin at all. He tried to keep 
the out of his Then 
he thought of his dollar. He had 
worked four days for Mr. Cassidy. 
He had a whole dollar! Maybe 
a dollar would buy a real violin! 
He decided to ask Jimmie the next 
time he saw him. 

‘The next morning was Leander’s 
birthday. It was a bright, clear 
“This would be a good day 
to go to town and get our supplics 
for winter,” said Father at break- 
fast. “And it’s Leander’s 
birthday, we'll let him go 
for his birthday present.” 

“Oh! ‘That will be a good pres- 
ent!” said Leander. He 
happy he could hardly finish his 
breakfast. He had been to town 
twice in all his life. He put 
on his very best clothes. Mother 
packed a lunch for them to cat at 
noon. She put on her prettiest 
dress and the bonnet that had rib- 
bons and flowers on it. Father 
hitched Old Dolly and Kate to the 
All they 


through the woods, along the river, 


tears eyes. 


day. 


since 


along, 


was S80 


only 


wagon, morning drove 
and across the prairie to towy. 

In town there was a store with 
the most interesting things in it! 
While Mother and Father 
buying the coffee and salt and sug- 
ar and = other things, Leander 
looked at everything in the store 
the tools, the candy, the slates, the 
pencils, the jackknives, the whis- 
tles, the ribbons, the bright-colored 
boxes with tea or buttons or hand- 
kerchiefs in them. But he saw no 
violins. 

After Mother and Father had 
bought all the things they needed 
and put them in the wagon, they 
went to the post office to see wheth- 
er there were any letters for them. 
The postmaster gave Father three 
letters. ‘Then he said, “And here is 
Leander.” Father 
took it and carried it to the wag- 
on. It was from Uncle George in 
Ohio. He 
couldn’t imagine what could be in 
the package. 


were 


a package for 
Leander was so excited! 


“It must be something for your 
birthday,” said Mother. 

All the slow way home in the 
they tried to guess what 
was in Leander’s package. 

“It’s likely a new suit for you 
to wear to school this winter,” 
Father. 

“That would be a good pres- 
ent,” said Leander. “A whole new 
suit! A store suit, maybe!” 

“Probably there’s a new dress in 
it for Mother, too,” added Father. 

“And a new Sunday vest for 
Father,” said Mother. 

Leander was cager to get home 
so he could open the box. How 
slow Old Dolly and Kate were to- 
day! How far it was along the 
river! And how long the road was 
through the woods! 

At last they did get home. It 
was almost dark. Leander helped 
Father carry the things from the 


wagon, 


said 


wagon into the house. Mother 
lighted the candles. 

‘Then Father unticd the strings 
on Leander’s package and helped 
him open it. First there was some 
blue cambric with Father’s name 
pinned on it. 

“That will make some fine new 
shirts for me!” said Father. 

“And if there is some left over, 
I'll make Leander a shirt just like 
yours,” said Mother. 

‘Then there was some soft brown 
wool flannel with Leander’s name 
on it. “A fine new coat for me!” 
said Leander. 

As they unwound it, Mother 
said, “And enough for new pants, 
too.” 

“A whole new suit!” Leander ex- 
claimed. 

Then there was some beautiful 
blue calico with little white roses 
in it. “A new dress for Mother!” 
said Father, smiling. 

“It’s beautiful!” 
softly. 

“There is something hard and 
heavy inside my roll of goods,” 
said Mother. Quickly she unwound 
it. ‘There was a cedar box with 
Leander’s name on it! 

The box had two little brass 
hooks to keep the lid shut. Leander 
unhooked them and opened the 
box, and there lay a beautiful vio- 
lin. He couldn’t say a thing. He 
just looked. It was golden brown 
exactly like Jimmy McClain’s. <A 
real violin! Now Jimmie McClain 
could give him and he 
could play music with Jimmic! 

“Oh, Father, I won’t waste time. 
I'll always do my work!” Leander 
promised, remembering his father’s 
disapproval of violin-playing boys. 

“Then I suppose we'll have to let 
you keep it,” said Father. 

Leander went to bed very happy 
that night. “I’ve had the very best 
birthday in all the world!” he said. 


said Leander 


lessons, 


The Dictionary in the 
Classroom 


(Continued from page 62) 


or having isolated drill on a word, 
is of little value. It is hearing the 
word, and using it purposefully, 
which fixes it in our minds. The 
child will add it first to his read- 
ing vocabulary, and later, after ex- 
periences with it have brought it 
into focus, he will use it in speak- 
ing and in writing. 

Our teaching exercises, there- 
fore, should be carefully motivated. 
The words we use cannot be cho- 
sen at random. ‘They must be re- 
lated to what the child knows or 
wants to know and they must be 
presented in a manner which ci- 
ther piques curiosity, or makes 
their usefulness apparent. 

For example, if a class project 
requires the purchase of a substan- 
tial amount of stationery, we have 
motivation for looking up quire 
and ream to which contains 
more shects. 

Words related to lesson subject 
matter may also be chosen. For 
instance, a science lesson might be 
prefaced by the question, “What is 
the difference between a motor and 
a generator?” A nature textbook 
may describe mistletoe as a para- 


see 


site, thus leading us to scarch for 
the meaning of the word parasip 
in our dictionaries. In doing ref. 
erence work, the pupils should }, 
taught to note key words and 
look them up as a matter of roy, 
tine procedure. 

On the other hand, when reag. 
ing a story, adults rarcly pause 
learn the meaning of a new wor 
they may meet. If words interey 
them, they may look up the unfy. 
miliar one at a later time. Henge 
we should not ask children to jp. 
terrupt their pleasure reading for 
dictionary work. Instead, we ca 
select dificult words in advance 
By preparing the way with a yo. 
cabulary or dictionary exercise, w 
can increase their enjoyment of thy 
story. 

Various types of exercises can ly 
used to maintain interest while th 
class is gaining skill with the die. 
tionary. ‘There are many possibl 
variations, of which the following 
are only suggestive. 

1. Do you like people who ax 
austere? taciturn? temperamental? 
genial? loquacious? 

2. Are these statements true or 
false? 

A tiara is a hat. 

A yawl is a boat. 

A mouse is a rodent. 

Asbestos is a kind of wood, 
3. Are the words of cach pair 
alike or opposite in meaning? 

zenith—-horizon 

Concave—CONnVEN 

equilibrium— balance 

digit—finger 

4. Is there such an animal asa 
skink? a sloth? a larch? a zebw 
a marmot? 

5. Which of 
shades of red? cerise, 
scarlet, indigo, vermilion 

All of these exercises have the 
advantage of causing the pupils t 
look for a specific point in the def- 
inition—in other to us 
judgement. 

This is the virtue also in exe! 
cises dealing with words having 
several meanings. ‘Take pound for 
example. “The stray dog was tak- 
en to the pound. His weight wa 
almost ten pounds.” Ask the clas 
to explain both meanings. What 
other meanings and uses can the 
suggest? Are these all nouns 
Consult the dictionary to find ou! 
whether all possible meanings have 
been listed by the pupils. 


CONCLUSION 


The work described in this a 
count should not be taught col 
tinuously, as would be the © 
with a unit on Westward Expat 
sion, or on China. _ Instead, sine 
skill is our objective, best results 
are obtained by extending study © 
the dictionary over a term, a year 
or a period of years. ‘There should 
however, be a planned progral 
with definite essentials included 2! 
each grade level. 

It is important to have a gooe 
set of dictionaries which give chi 
dren’s definitions in big clear §P. 
Inferior dictionaries can be us 
for spelling, if necessary, but . 
other dictionary skills there shou" 
be at least one up-to-date set” 
the school for classes to bor 
and use, 
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The King’s Valentines 


(Continued from page 31 


cook—-Good morning, Qucen. 
How do you do, Jill? I was just 
going to sit down for my midmorn- 
ing lunch of bread and honey. Go 
right ahead and make your cookies. 
Cook seats himself at one end of 
table and pretends to eat bread 
and honey. ) om . 

jut—While we are waiting for 
Jack, we can be getting the things 
ready. 

gureEN—That’s a good idea, Jill. 
fell me what we will need. 

As Jill mentions items, Queen 
finds them and places them on the 
able. ) 

jut (slowly)—We will need a 
large mixing bowl, an egg beater, a 
big spoon, and a measuring cup. 
Rap is heard at door.) ‘That must 
he Jack with the cookbook now. 

Jill admits Jack who is carrying 
larve cookbook, which he hands to 
Oueen. ) 

“yack—I brought the cookbook, 
Oueen. Mother was glad to let you 
se i She says to tell you her 
cooky recipe is on page 21. 
QuEEN—Fine, Jack! We are all 
ready to start. | Que en opens cook- 
book, props it up on table, and 
reads list of ingredients, getting 
cach one from the cupboard and 


use It. 


placing it on the table as she reads. 
Jack and fill close and 
vatch with interest.) Flour, eggs, 
shortening, sugar, nutmeg, and 
milk. (Pretends to crack eggs into 
bowl; then uses egg beater vigor- 
ously. Pretends to add other in- 
redients, stirring each time with 
hig spoon. Jack and Jill crowd 
closer to her.) 

Jjitt—May we help stir the cook- 
ies, Queen? We always help mother 
Stir. 

QuEEN- Of course. You may take 


cCTOU d 


turns stirring them while I clear 
the table. 
jackK—And when the table is 


cleared, get out the baking board 
and rolling pin. 

(Jack and Jill take turns stirring 
vigorously, Queen puts away the 
things on table and sets out baking 
hoard and rolling pin. 
‘imues to eat.) 


Cook con- 


JILL (showing mixing bowl to 
Queen)—Now the dough is just 
right. Put it on the bakine board 
and roll it out. 

QUEEN (takes bowl, pretends to 
transfer dough to baking board, 
fucks up rolling pin and begins: to 
roll rapidly) —There! Now it is all 
rolled out and we are ready to cut 
the cookies. What : 
cut them out? 


do we use to 
JAcK—Cooky cutters, of course. 
cookK—But we 
Cutters, 
JACK 


have 
I never make cookies. 
(disgustedly) Who ever 


heard of a kitchen without a cooky 
Cutter? 


no ¢ ooky 


QUEEN (wringing hands despair- 
mgly)—Oh, dear, oh, dear! What 
shall we do? \W hat shall we do? 
Jitt—I know! I know! We can 
use your hearts. Hearts are for val- 
*ntines, and today is Valentine 
Day. Give us each one of your 
hearts. We can use them for pat- 
terns and cut heart-shaped cookies 
from the dough. 
(Continued on page 83) 
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TEACHERS 





CASUALTY 


U NDERWRITERS 


646 T.C.U. Bidg. 


Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


One of them had 


“TWO UMBRELLAS!” 


Cut one Had none 


No teacher intends to be unprotected against “rainy days.” But 


when 


everything is “sunshine” it is so easy to forget or put off the thing we know 


we ought to do. 


You may have thought many times that you should “get 


under the T.C.U. Umbrella’”—you should have the 10-way protection it 
offers you at a cost of less than a nickel a day. Then when rainy days come 


your way and you are disabled by sickness, accident or 
quarantine, you will be sure to get your friendly check 
from T.C.U. as fast as Air Mail can bring it to you. 
What a glorious feeling it is to realize that your own fore- 
sight has provided the cash you need. It much 
better to receive a check instead of only “bills” and “more 
bills.” 


is so 


Think what membership in T.C.U. meant to this teacher. 
Miss Margaret M. Reisel of Buffalo, N. Y., writes—“I want 
to thank the T.C.U. for their prompt and fair treatment of 
my case. I suffered a badly sprained ligament near my 
knee. The accident was caused by an auto skidding on icy 
pavement this winter. One has rapid thoughts at such a 











time and a flash goes through one’s mind—am I insured 
and what hospital bed will 1 be in? Under the T.C.U. you 
are protected.” 
Don’t wait until bad luck comes your way! hg. fp ‘ 
Do as so many other teachers in every 2S See) 2 
state have done—“Get under the T.C.U. ey \ Zee x 
Umbrella.” Send the coupon today. Get ns ss SS) } PZ 
all the facts without obligation. Sr YM SSP 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 646 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln &, Nebraska 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 16-Way 
Protection, Send me full details without obligation. 
Name 
Address 
| FOUNDED 
- 1899 Z NO AGENT WILL CALL 




































Gain in 
Grade 


Placement 


other conditions . 


547 Over 


59 Remedial Readers 


seeee 20 minutes’ daily use of 


KEYSTONE Tachistoscope 


This study, recently conducted in a 
public school, produced results that may 
be accepted as typical. 


Obviously there can be no prediction 
of the gain in grade placement under 
. but an examination of this reme- 
dial reading study (and others made with regular 


classes) will be helpful in approximating the progress. 
attainable. 







Average 


| 


Fe 
~ > 


140 leading reading 
clinics and 1,000 
school systems are 
using the Keystone 
Tachistoscope 
successfully. 


The Reports of Tachistoscopic Studies will be sent 
upon request, entirely without obligation. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


SINCE 1892 — PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 
















Callouses, 
ye 


are a 


cramps, 


Dr. Scholl’s Arch 
Supports and exer- 
cise quickly relieve 
them. Expertly fitted 
at Shoe, Department 
Stores. Ask for FREE 
FOOT TEST. 


Di Scholls su 


FEET HURT ? 


Foet, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


tenderness and burning 
on bottom of feet 
so symptoms of 


Weak or Fallen Arch. 
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ARCH 
PPORTS 


od, Lips...Arms...Legs 


Now Happy! I had ugly superfluous hair...was 
| unloved...discouraged. Tried many things...even ra- 
| zors. Then I developed asimple, inexpensive method 
| that brought satisfactory results. Its regular use helps 
thousands retain admiration, love, happiness. My 
FREE book about Superfluous Hair explains method, 
proves success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also 
TRIAL OFFER. Write Mme. ANNETTE LANZETTE, 
P.O. Box 4040, Mdse. Mart, Dept. 534, Chicago, Ill. 
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‘ments, tm; orted Lin 
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quality stamped a poade direct from manu- 
alt. Over 100 new items 


MERRIBEE ART. EMBROIDERY ¢9. 
»New York 10,N.¥ 


22 W, 2ist St. 


nens and Nov- 









MAKE MONEY,Too! 


You'll enjoy showing eens adorable 
Greeting Cards, And zon t enjoy all 
the extra cash you quick! nake, too 
nd others will be « a. ®) 
thday, Get-Well, Secret Pal, . 
Faster and Relative Assortmen ts 
i 00 for a box of 14 Folders, the 
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-— Show rich Satin and Velour Greeting Cards 
Never before offered. Get easy orders 
FAST! Astounding value—16 for $1. Up 
to 100%, profit. Imprinted Stationery, 
Floral Charmettes, Napkins, 
Assortments retall 60c to $1.00 . . . 
SAMPLES ON APPROVAL. No 


THE 


NEW and SENSATIO 







26 other 


PuRC CO., 2801 Locust, Dept. 945-8, St. Louls 3, Mo. 
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WHEN BUYING SHEET MUSIC 
sk yOur dealer to show y 

CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 

IT. cosTs oASy, 20¢ A COPY 
Catalogue of 70 Selections 


'@ bad CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
47 W. 63 Street, N.Y.C. 








1949 


February 
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serves as a shutter. 





Prize Winners in 
Pupil-Personality Contest 
(Continued from page 15) 


When Johnny 
has clean teeth, his window stays 
open so that others can see his pic- 
ture, but if he forgets, the shutter is 
closed tight. 

Ethel Hulslander has older chil- 


dren. ‘They feel a trifle superior 
ibout the use of charts and con- 
tests, and perhaps rightfully so. 


Iler procedure is to put dental hy- 
gienc on a personal basis. Each 
child has his own folder, including 
a chart picturing own. tecth, 
extractions, cavities, and 
fillings. She reports excellent re- 
sults not only in increased dental 
repairs but in gencral oral hygiene. 

Since the 


his 


we wrote article on 
dental care, we have been told 
that, by the age of fifty, the aver- 


age person has lost all or most of 
his teeth. Of course, dict and gen- 


eral health are factors in tooth 
preservation. But from all we've 
heard from you, good habits of 
oral hygiene are really being em- | * 


phasized. 
few 


The pay-off will come a 
years hence. 


Glimpses of the American | 


Arts 
(Continued from page 34) 


(The following book characters 
enter in turn and are introduced 
by the Narrator, who gives a brief 
biographical sketch of the authors 
that created them: Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn, Hiawatha, 
Daniel Boone, Hitty, the Little 
Women, Appleseed. ) 


closes. ) 
PART III—DANCING 


NARRATOR— The of rhythm 
as expressed in dancing has always 
been a part of human nature in all 
countries and from earliest times. 
The dances we have chosen for 
our program all typify the art of 
dancing as developed in America. 

(Dancers perform the following 
dances: Indian Virginia 
Reel, clog, square 

(Curtain closes. 

PART IV 

NARRATOR— To trace 
ning our American 
should go back to the store of mu- 
sic lore kept by the Indians. ‘They 
had music themes for every activ- 
ity and characteristic of their life. 
Pupils of the primary grades will 
sing the following Indian songs: 
“Lullaby,” “Sunrise Song,” and 
“Smoking the Peace Pipe.” 


Johnny 
(Curtain 


scnse 


dance, 
dance -) 


MUSIC 


the begin- 


of music we 


(Children enter, sing, and exit.) 
NARRATOR—The story of the Ne- 
gro is contained in his music. His 


best-known are his planta- 
tion songs and spirituals. ‘The songs 
of Stephen Collins Foster are true 
examples of “composed folk songs.” 
Examples are, “Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I’ve Seen” and “My Old 
Kentucky Home.” which will now 
be sung by a chorus middle- 
grade pupils. 

(Children enter, sing, and exit.) 

(Continued on page 78) 


songs 


of 











of this POpulo, 


RIT BOOK! 


. handicraft 
projects for 
the classroom 


- 24 pages, 
8Y2 x 11 in. 


Just send 10c in stamps 
or coin to cover mailing 


and handling charges 


Teachers, the country over, have 
exclaimed over this book. Miss Agnes 
Lilley, art instructor in one of the 
country’s leading school systems, pre: 
pared this book with projects for all 
grade levels... from kindergartento 


high school. 


Included are details on 
@ Tie-dyeing 
@ Model construction 
e Dyeing and weaving of palmetto 
e@ Braided and hooked rugs 
@ Batik on wood and fabric 
e@ Raffia basketmaking 


»+.and many other subjects 


Published by tht 
Makers of All 
PURPOSE RIT Fabric 
Tints and Dyes. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION Ff 








1401 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


{stamps 
Enclosed is 10c in< P 
(coin 


“Color Crafts for Everyone.” 


for my copy of 
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Address __ ae 
° Zone State——— 
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Teacher of 
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Girls of Long Ago CHARITY— craceE—And just think! When _ FAITH— 
(Continued from page 31) hy like to lift a candle bright, you travel a long distance you go Since Washington has helped to 
ainty candle, slender, white, along, bumpity bump in a big old make 
Oh, little girls of Long Ago, Because it gives a lovely light. stagecoach. Our country great and free, 
Who loved to curtsy, deep and low, poris—We’ve just been reading CHARITY— ; He is your own George Washington, 
Who tripped about on slippered | in our books that your dinner is Oh, dear! I see it makes you smile As well as ours, you see. 
feet cooked beside a beautiful fire in a To think of riding mile on mile GRACE—Why, yes! He belongs to 
Like flowers in the springtime huge fireplace. Across the country, stagecoach all of us. 
swect, PRISCILLA— style. MARY—That makes us all seem 
If you could visit us today, And well we love the firelight red JANE—Tomorrow, at school, we like friends. 
| wonder just what games you’d | Upon the gleaming hearthstones are going to give a program in CHARITY— 
play. shed, honor of George Washington’s We'll all remember Washington, 
The bubbling pot, the baking birthday. How much you must love For he was brave and true. 
Oh, little girls of Long Ago, bread. George Washington! (Continued on page 79) 
Each one of you could spin, I 8 
know— NERA : — 
Could sew a seam with stitches 
small 


Or make a sampler for your wall. 
If you could come to sce us now, 
I wonder would you show us how? 


Oh, little friends, who lived before 
Our country stretched from shore 
to shore, 
It would have been so nice to know 
The people of your Long Ago, 
To share your work, enjoy your 
fun, 
And—maybe, know George Wash- 
ington! 
(All clap approvingly.) 
GRACE—Oh, Mary, that’s fine! 
poris—You do know it perfectly. 
maRY—Thanks! I’m so glad. 
Wouldn’t it be nice if we could sce 
those little long-ago girls tripping 
around in their pretty full skirts? 
You know, sometimes when I keep 
very still and think hard about 
them, it seems as though I really 





Imps see them. 

iling crace—Let’s all keep still and 
think about them and maybe we 

irges 


can see them too. I’m going to 
} cover up my eyes. (She puts hands 
er, have over face.) 


LIGHTED 





s Agnes JanE—Let's try it. Tl put my 
head down on the table. (Puts PICTURES 
. of the head down.’ Conserve your time and stimulate your students’ 
ms, pre mary—I’ll just close my eyes. minds with these modern and effective teaching tools. _— 
. poris—So will I. Slidefilms bring the study of science to life. Each film 
s for all (Both close eyes.) is prepared by a staff of authorities fully qualified 
arten to The girls sit quietly without in the field and correlated with courses of study. The 
speaking, for a moment. Then films are well organized. They are extremely flexible 
Faith slips from behind a curtain —allowing the instructor to place special emphasis Four series of Science Adventures slidefilms give 
. or screen and comes forward. on or to supplement any portion of the film. broad general coverage of the Earth, the Sky, 
Charity comes in the door, and Water Life (in color) and Basic Bird Study. Each 
Priscilla appears from a hidden series is composed of from 5 to 7 individual films 
Imetto corner. Smiling, they stand back organized for a detailed study of elements of the 


os of the Girls of Today. Faith taps Te JAM HANDY general subject. 
i Mary lightly on the shoulder.) 
mary (looking up quickly)—Oh! if Lighted pictures hold students’ attention. Everyone in 
™ Why, here you are! the class can see them clearly and a picture can be 
(The others veise their heads held on the screen for discussion until the instructor is 


and smile joyfully. ) sure that each point is understood by every student. 
JANE—Hello! We know who you 














d by the are. But do you know who we are? Order your slidefilm kits today! 
_ Yy "her Sa Today. These films may be purchased through a nationwide dealer organization. All prices plus sales tax where applicable. 
Dyes. We heard you call, ' 
And we have come a out the THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, 2900 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan. 
Past, Please enter our order for the films checked below. 
ark Three maidens small, 
4. Cross many a ycar and many a SKY SERIES (Complete)......... $31.50 WATER LIFE SERIES (Complete)... $43.50 BASIC BIRD STUDY SERIES 
; mile, A Multitude of Suns oe +s $4.50 ] Life in Ponds, Lakes and Streams... .. $6.75 (Complete) eceoesceces eecce 27.00 
To touc h your h: inds and sce you Stories of the Constellations $4.50 Small Fresh-water Animals and Insects. . . $6.75 [) The Structure of Birds................ $4.50 
smile, The Sun's Family $4.50 Fresh-water Shellfish and Amphibians... . . $6.75 () Adaptations of Birds.............. .. .$4.50 
-opy of To laugh and talk w ‘th you otitin Interesting Things About the Planets $4.50 Fresh-water Turtles and Fish........... , $6.75 (1) Birds’ Nests... vat nateadavecs $4.50 
, Gree tings all! ' Our Neighbor, the Moon aoe ‘ $4.50 Keeping an Aquarium... . ; $6.75 | The Migrations of Birds aaes $4.50 
C slonial Girls all stret J P (J The Changing Moon . : pikes $4.50 Piants and Strange Animals of the oe $6.75 How Birds Serve Man ; $4.50 
— thei } é, etcn ou C) How We Learn About the Sky Ter eer $4.50 (] Shellfish of the Seashore............. $6.75 () Helping the Birds ere $4.59 
4 tands, and circ le about the 
a 
—TFihani of ~~ . s a p 9 : 4 et urn the | |) QUR EARTH SERIES (Complete)... $22.50 some Position 
— MARY- We ate & al: an — i — } How We Think Our Earth Came to Be $4.50 acini, a 
Yo you mind if we “ ] Our Earth Is Changing. . $4.50 ° 
——— tions? W ‘woh tans con irseytnanemderasety $4.50 address 
e'd like to know so many The Story of the Earth We Find in the Rocks... $4.50 
— he ell me, do you carry a The Soil... $4.50 All Prices F.0.8. Detroit—-Subject to Change Without Notice. 
Adie when you go to bed? 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


aery 


Safety Calendars have 

been introduced in the Safety 
Education program of Boston Public 
Schools and have proved of year- 
round educational interest. ‘This 
school approach was originated by 
Dr. Frederick J]. Gillis, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Boston Public Schools. 


This mass participation pr ject was 
dev eloped with cooperation of the 
Boston Safety Council, departments 
of fine and industrial arts, and the 
printing class of one of the largest 
Boston high schools, 


The project gained enthusiastic re- 
sponse from pupils, teachers and 
principals, Safety Calendars were 
¢ displayed in practically every class- 
room in Boston. 
The idea provided motivation for 
safety education activities, aided in 
encouraging sportsmanlike con- 
duct, and at the same time offered 


outlet to pupils’ creative ability. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 





Cilerder 


Novel and effective device for stimulating 
and sustaining pupil interest in Safety Education 









HOW TO GO ABOUT making these Safety 
Calendars for your class or school: 


Pupils of each c 


safety themes. 


execute a variet 


lassroom choose their own 
Later they design and 
y of safety pictures or post- 


ers. Pupils vote, or selection is made by 


teacher, safety 
for the picture 


group, art director, etc., 
or poster to be used for 


the calendar which remains on display. 


Calendar illustrations are changed to be 


most helpful for each season. Some class- 


rooms ¢ hange se 


asonally,others each month, 


still others each week or every day. 


Classroom safety talks centered on the illus- 


trations are a vital part of the project. 


In Boston schools calen- 
darsare 15” by 22”. Post 


ers occupy a space ot 


9” by 12”. 


The actual calendar can 
be printed by a school 
printing class or ruled 
and lettered by pupils. 





This information was obtained through the 
office of the Supervisor of Health and Safety 
Education, Boston Public Schools, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 


ju st as millions 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Cm we 


of people find chewing 












PRIMARY STORY PAPER 


Write for sample and 
copy of our new 


Kindergarten -Primary Catalog 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
382 Jelliff Avenue 
Newark 8, N. J. 

















for beautifully decorating 
china, glass, metal 4Z 9 
















Now stadents can salvage 
old jars, glass botties, trays 
...itive them a beauty treat- 
ment. These gloriously 
bright, easy-to-use colors 
withstand washing and wear. 
Dek-Al! Set No. 1278,only$2. 
Send for Free Dek-All folder 
Dept. 1-26 











« BOOKS |rreeE 


320-page 


CATALOG 


25,000 books of all pub- 
lishers are listed in our 
54th Annual Bargain Cata- 


log. Includes books on all 

subjects for all grades...in LIBERAL 
sturdy, full-size, attractive DISCOUNTS 
bindings. Fresh stock. Over to Schools and 
a million teachers, librari- Libraries 


ans, supervisors, and indi- 

viduals have utilized our service since 1895. 
Send today for our 1948 Illustrated catalog, 
Bargains in Books. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 125 
564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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AMARYLLIS 


SPECIAL $2 OFFER! 
Two giant bulbs, 2'2” di- 
ameter. . . fast-growing 
Passion-Red Flowers. Top- 
quality — famous Mead 
strain. Guaranteed to pro- 
duce largest flowers ama- 
teurs can grow indoors at 
room temperature. 2 
Bulbs, plus 2 Handsome 
42" Jardinieres, 
Bags Sphagnum Potting 
Moss, only $2. Order To- 
day. First purchase enrolls 
you as Member, without 
obligation, in the famous 


BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB 


Dept. IN, Chicago 3, Illinols 





A Build-Up for the Unliked 
Child 
(Continued from page 15) 


poor motor co-ordination, which 
hampers their ability to play well, 
they are clumsy, awkward, and un- 
imaginative, and so concentrate on 
strength alone to attract attention. 
These children need a different 
type of counseling. It should be in 
the form of casual, quict sugges- 
tions and frequent loud praise. 
Again, as rapport is established, 
they will recognize their strength 
They 
can learn to be good followers, and 
once accepted, are afterward con- 
tent, since they possess little imag- 
inative ability of their own. They 
can be the special-crrand people, 
the Mr. Fixits, the courtliest, most 
polite people in the room. ‘Their 
assurance and self-confidence will 
increase as they find favor with the 
group, and their conspicuous gawk- 
iness will become less obvious. 
Children who are excessively shy 
should be as genuine a concern to 


and size as positive asscts. 


the teacher as the noisy show-offs 
who can so easily disturb her equi- 
librium. Bashfulness is a major 
cause of loneliness and introversion, 
Bashful children are the most diffi- 
cult to talk to and probably would 
not profit very much from directed 
formal counseling. A friendly re- 
lationship will build confidence and 
gradually the child can be worked 
into the group. 

The gigely and overactive child 
needs stecring in the right direction 
rather than perpetual squelching. 
He probably possesses a vast reser- 
voir of energy that can be directed 
into wholesome channels. He usu- 
ally has leadership qualities as well 
as initiative andenthusiasm. When 
used in purposeful pursuits these 
assets make him a valuable addi- 
tion to the classroom. 

The sickly child and the one with 
a physical handicap must not be 
allowed to acquire an attitude of 
self-pity. If they do, they will soon 
be left entirely out of the activities 
of the class. The personality of the 
complaining child should be stud- 
ied most carefully. It is neither 
normal nor natural for growing 
children to be constantly physically 
indisposed. A chronic nose-blower 
is often an insecure child. Notice 
how often the handkerchief comes 
out when he is overwrought. Aller- 
gies, asthma, and nervous disor- 
ders are all associated somewhat 
with fear and emotional instability. 

Children needing restricted activ- 
ity like the partially crippled, or 
those possessing deformities, can 
make very acceptable, happy mem- 
bers of your class. If they accept 
their situation and react to it with 
quiet, cheerful courage, they will 
find themselves more often in the 
center of activity, rather than on 
the fringe of it. 

Many large cities have child- 
guidance clinics and many counties 
and districts are providing psycho- 
logical service to effect a better ad- 
justment of problem children. But 
the real guidance center is inside 
your classroom. Remember, if you 
use your keys, you will be amazed 
at the doors you can unlock. 









You know for a fact that making 
“both ends meet” is a hard job, 
today. But here’s how you can 
earn EXTRA CASH to help make 
yours acomfortable income and 
to buy many of the luxuries you 
want, too! Just take orders in your 
spare time for our exquisite Every- 
day Greeting Card Box Assort- 
ments. Friends, fellow-teachers, 
ae. club-members—every- 
ody who sees them will buy these 
wonderful values at 60c to $1.25 
for as many as 16 Greeting Cards 
_<=<\  Oofoutstanding beauty. 
‘And you collect amaz- 
ing profits on fast, 
easy sales! 


; \ Smartest Creations 
= Sell on Sight! 


Outstanding money- 
maker for 1949 is 
the 15-card “Orchid” 
All-Occasion- Every- 
day Assortment. It’s 
a value supreme at 
just $1.00. You'll sell 
this Assortment in 
big quantities—and 
keep up to 50¢ on 
every box you sell! 
Big money-making 
line includes Birth- 
day, Get-Well, Gift 
Wrappings, many 
other lovely boxes. 
Also 50 PERSON- 
ALIZED “Charm- 
ette” Correspondence 
Notes, Name-Im- 
printed Napkins. 
Everyone you call on is sure to 
find the Greeting Cards they 
want—at a price they’re willing 
to pay. Send for our Personal 
Stationery catalog—a year 
‘round money-maker. 


No Experience Needed 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


To get started making BIG 
MONEY FAST, fill out and mail 
coupon below for Sample Assort- 
ments on approval. Do it NOW! 
FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, INC. 
°48 Adams Street 
Elmira, New York 







H FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, INC. 

948 ADAMS STREET 

| ELMIRA, N. Y. 

I Rush details of your money- ‘ 

I making plan, Sample “Orchid” Everyday Assort 
ment on approval and FREE Samples of Chara 

| ettes, Napkins and Floral Stationery with Nam 


] or Monogram Imprinted. j 
| PORTE nncccccncescsnnsnnncnnenesoesesree ! 
cc evctncnnnsncssecss sooo 
pci woneeeresnn nr STAT =i 
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Audio-Visual Aids 
(Continued from page 20) 


superintendent or from some local 
’ 
personage. 

“It is clear that a recorder may 
be effective and can be utilized in 
many ways. From a_ pedagogical 
point of view, what do you consid- 
er to be unusual about a recorder 
for instructional purposes?” asked 
Miss G——. 

“The outstanding feature of an 


WRITTEN WORK AND TESTS 

Every week we have a test. The 
more advanced children know 
all of the tables fairly well and are 
tested on all of them. The slower 
ones are tested on those they have 
been studying. Papers are num- 
bered in groups of ten. The teach- 
er dictates tables and the children 
write down the answers. The first 
set may be the table of three’s, but 
the teacher skips about in the table. 
An advantage in keeping to one 





table in a set is that it helps pupils 
learn what numbers belong togeth- 
er to make a single table. After 
some practice, the children will 
even be able to tell what combina- 
tion is missing if the teacher forgets 
which have been given. 

The teacher writes the answers 
with the children so she will have a 
master set to use in correcting. 

A record of these tests results 
should be made. The children can 
keep individual records, and there 
can be a large record on the bulle- 





tin board. I have found that it 
adds interest to put the perfect 
marks in red pencil. 

Children accomplish much more 
in written arithmetic if the work is 
broken up into sets of five examples 
each. It is discouraging to look at 
30 examples and feel that you have 
all of them to do. It is much more 
encouraging to do five and say to 
yourself, “There, I’ve finished one 
set.” It always is heartening to fin- 
ish something, even though one 

(Continued on page 72) 


on-the-spot recording in instruc- 
tion is that it enables the learner to 
hear himself as others hear him, 
whether it is in speech or in mu- 
sic,” I replied. “By means of this 
device the teacher is able to direct 
the children’s attention to the ex- 
act points which need improve- 
ment. This not only saves time but 
makes the instruction impersonal 
and objective. 

“The second pedagogical valuc 
of using a recorder in teaching is 
that there is an incentive for the 
performer to do well. This may be 
attributed, in part, to the novelty 
of the recorder and to the sim- 
larity of a recording to the radio 
programs which children _ hear. 
Furthermore, children are interest- 
ed in the records which they have 
helped produce. Finally, record- 
ings keep for future reference cer- 
ons tain experiences which might be 
! lost to the class. Older pupils may 
: he taught to operate the machines, 
1ey- and help to make recordings.” 








WF EAT 


q Li ile AY ( 


THE WiSEST GHoict IS THe BASIC 7 FoGd GROUPS 

















f- “Are the standard recorders port- 
on able?” asked Mr. L 
It’s “Yes,” I replied, “the machines 
: which are most commonly used in 
> at “WF. 
sell schools may be carried from place 
in to place. Some come equipped with 
and carrying cases.” 
on “Would you consider a record- 
oll! “&, : 
ell! ing machine to be a must for the 
Ng modern elementary school?” asked 
rth- Mr.G , 
ne iT. As 
Gift wpps. ° 
aay his is a good question to con- 
sider in bringing our conference to 
xes. 4 ‘ 
yN- a close,” I replied. “My answer is 
rm- in the affirmative, for the reason 
nce that the educational values to be 
Im- obtained from recorders far out- 
ns. weigh their cost. Furthermore, 
he their use enables children to be- 
ing come familiar with some of the 
modern techniques of communica- 
a tion. Children are living in a ee 3 oH 
© Boia ot an tas The class that took a “STAND” on nutritio 
world out of school which employs a a n nu ri i n 
al mass media of communication. It ; , 
e is our duty to prepare them for How can a “play store’ teach more lively sessions on budgets, money _ telling us how they have been able 
] ee »* es . ° . . . . 
Ss Participation in today’s world, and than mathematics? problems, weights and measures. to teach better eating and health 
31G to develop in them a sense of val- Recently, the fourth graders in Descriptive labels and food habits without adding to their al- 
nail ues which will offset some of the a southern school provided an ex- handling problems brought out the ready busy schedule. Through 
ort: mystery in clectronics.” cellent answer. They movedasmall. functions of government agencies General Mills’ “Program of Assist- 
' 7 . ally . 7 . ’ ° . . ° . r °° . 
Ww! abandoned soft-drink stand into and led to discussions involving ance in Nutrition and Health Edu- 
NC. ; their classroom—primarily for the Civics and social sciences. While the _ cation,” these ideas, together with 
Teaching the study of nutrition. But the oppor- children were learning better eating helpful classroom materials, are 
Multiplication Tables tunities proved endless ...The sub- habits, they were absorbing their yours for the asking. 
(Continued from page 21) ject of new foods naturally led toa regular classroom subjects within a Write to: Education Section, Dept. 
study of their lands of origin. The — real-life situation. of Public Services, General Mills, 
_ Another game which is popular | children’s purchases of foods from Every day, here at General Mills, | Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
is played with flash cards. The the Basic 7 Food Groups prompted we receive reports from teachers : 
g ce ae. . / = 
i soup 1S divided into two teams Pd van 
! which face one another. Each 
ussort | child should have a pencil and pa- iti ; i ; CG. 
oon per, T] a | é pe These are the Nutrition Education Materials and Services Cy 
'N se age le teacher flashes a card. : <n “taf 
ame If the child oive< available to you. hey p,  } 
| child gives the correct an- Mag eg “tng 7, / 
swe : Sa Pe P - 7 ‘ "4, @sty,,  * J 
j id T; - receives the card. The Teacher's Guidebook Basic Outline—describes Ping 0 Oy” ts / 
-o00e" | side collecting . — on rant : a le il / 
Ma cha a the most cards wins. Administrator's Handbook these evaluation materials: Prag OH fa ) 
— H Q — oes not know the an- Children’s Booklets (graded) ° Food Habit Survey Forms “ts ; 
wer, he write< : ‘Waneg- ildren's oe ; / 
i € writes it down, after it has g ¢ Nutrition Information Tests / 
_— “e . tae . . ° ° j 
<3 “ correctly given, on his paper Classroom Posters * Lunchroom Evaluation Copyright 1949 
18) - opyri¢h » ; 
study later, Parent Leaflet Checklists General Mills, Ine; ~/ 
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Teaching the 
Multiplication Tables 
(Continued from page 71) 
knows that there is something elsc 
to start right away. If the teacher the 
lets the pupils bring their sets to be logt 
corrected as soon as they finish type 
them, that, too, is a spur to greater vari 
; accomplishment. new 
The practice drill on page 21 stuc 
is very comprehensive and is grad- sug’ 
cd from easy to more difficult. A blac 
record of marks can be easily kept I 
on a small chart. List the chil- was 
dren’s names at the left, and draw type 
off and number as many columns as scr] 
there are sets. As a child finishes the 
a paper and it is corrected, put the V | S | ON wha 
score in the proper place. If neec 
a child gets below 80 per cent, he was 
does the same set later. The new SCREEN t NG clea 
mark is placed over the failing one. re 
ect! 
COMPREHENSIVE cri] 
MULTIPLICATION DRILL The 
(See page 21) MASSACHUSETTS pat 
A. Preparation. 
1. Using filing cards, copy the en- VISION TEST te 
tire drill, putting one group on , per" 
cach card. (It is well to have sev- DESIGNED TO soei 
eral complete sets on hand. ) : 
2. Make a chart to record the THOROUGHLY SCREEN F 
progress of each child. A LARGE NUMBER IN are 
3. Put on the blackboard the first : anne 
seven sets as given in the box on A MINIMUM OF TIME part 
age 21. E a 
yoo AND EFFICIENTLY SCREEN| [iM 
B. Presentation. Rar 
1. Explain the purpose of the drill -CHILDREN | OF PRE-SCHOOL doin 
and explain how it works. Be sure | (Rees IP oy ee 
, ee LN mar 
pupils understand that they are to AND. KINDERGARTEN AGE ted 
use the same multiplicands in cach | === — of 
set, but with different multipliers. ia 
2. Distribute pieces of paper, large iil 
enough to put one set on each pa- Bes 
per. ; spe 
3. Give the pupils enough time to D 
do a set or two and then let them anes 
correct what they have done. They acti 
like to mark their papers with col- ond 
ored crayon or ink. Afte 
4. Collect papers and look them the 
over for mistakes. Where mistakes to t 
in marking are found, show the hen 
, children what they did that was spea 
Ww rong. D 
5. Record each child’s score on the unit 
chart, using red pencil for the per- were 
SADNESS : fect papers. _ illus 
sa SER = || 6. Several sets should be finished dio | 
MFACTUA + , al and marked by the class the first of tl 
L - day. Thereafter let each child con- film: 
tinue at his own rate, using the sets Prin 
* 7 copied on the filing cards. Allocate |; the 
EDUCATIONAL! ‘ IN FULL COLOR! time when the pupils may come to und 
you so that you can mark and re- cal ; 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN BICYCLE! | °°" "00" Thus you wil be _ 
* | able to give them help when they it and 
need it most. thle radi 
s IN COMIC BOOK FORM! 7. Have children who fail do the FOR PARTICULARS: used 
* | same sets again on the following st very 
F r) day. Encourage them to use time Booklet sent on reque han 
& — before school and after they finish map 
e (No obligation whatsoever ner “ : =. I 
° ) other assignments to do this make- Developed by the j and 
a up work. Division of Maternal and Child Heoltt § 
8. After a few days of this drill, | Messechusetts Department Public He M 
Arnold, Schwinn & Company, 1718 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. give them other work for the reg- | qqygemsssssssmsmsmm—=e @ jrol 
We will mail you as ps 4 ular arithmetic lesson, but also al- swe! 
many copies of the ease send me____copies of the Schwinn Bicycle Book for use in my class. low time to continue drill work 80 a 
Schwinn Bicycle Book ; ¢. 
as you request. You WE L Cc H-AL LYN IN s Was 
and your students can NAME lror 
devote several hours Hy ate 
of interesting study to scHoor come ANALY ZE Handwriting ated 
- caphewenge Fy nd in NEW, uncrowded, —~ ey — —— we 
or ours gn away fying earnings reported y graduates in ra i 
R | Employment, Credit, Social Service, Po- K 
ADD gry AUBURN \/ NEW YOR R 
have developed profitable private prac- 
tice, full or spare time, as Personal cons 
CITY Problem and _ Vocational Counselors. § 
POSTAL ZONE STATE . | Bend for 3000 word TEST LESSON a F mar 
snd Grapho Analyst FREE, ee 
nn wn n nnn nn nnn nn nnn nnn nee A..G.A. Incy, Dept. 107, Wilholt Bidg., Springfield, Mo. sult 
J 
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The Sixth Grade Goes this activity being naturally car- control booth. Over the open front | The class decided that they could 
; : ried over into the arithmetic peri- end of the box was tacked a piece better schedule their programs if 
on the Air od. The teacher used this interest of tagboard out of which were cut they were organized into a radio 

(Continued from page 27) and need for accurate measure- the signs, “On the Air” and “Stand station with a staff similar to com- 
" ment as a means of developing By.” Behind these letters was past- mercial ones. They agreed that 
the class. Plot, suspense, and dia- number concepts and skill in arith- ed red and green paper respective- | they needed these departments. 

Jogue were discussed. Different metical computation. The viewing | ly, and light globes were installed 1. Station Manager 

types of programs such as quizzes, | of the film, Measurement, made | behind the letters. The technicians | 2. Program Department 

varieties, plays, eam, musicals, even more concrete this learning. in the control booths were thus en- | 3. Music Department 

news, and special events were Several of the boys who had | abled to operate these lights in | t. Script-Writing Department 

studied, and program rene wees been experimenting with electric- | order to let the actors know when 5. Sound-Effects Department 

seggested and written on ws ity made a box for the top of the the program was on and off the air. | (Continued on page 84) 


blackboard. . 
The department of sound effects 
was busy making the more common 
types of sound effects. As _the 
scriptwriters wrote their scripts, 









« 
what unusual sound effects were Wa I tT D 4 % n e y P 9 S t e r 
needed. An actual door in a frame 
leaner became the sound of an included with Tested Breakfast Teaching Unit 
cleane Ce : Z 
airplane motor. These sound ef- | 
scripts as the scripts were finished. \ 4 
The completed scripts were rewrit- A 


\ 


the sound-effects men were told 

was constructed, and a vacuum 

fects were all correlated with the (% 
< 

ten and polished, rehearsed, and 





you can't 
breakfast like a bird 


and work like a horse! 


finally broadcast to the class. 

In the meantime, those children 
who were interested in the more 
technical aspects of radio were ex- 
perimenting with magnets and 
electrical apparatus, learning about 
radio waves, making clectromag- ; 
nets, making telegraph keys, discov- Every child knows 


ut) 

























































"e 
ering the operation of the various | Walt Disney and every ie a 
parts of the radio sct, and perform- | child will be entertained ET eee x 
ing other electrical experiments. by this colorful poster. A 
Eneyc lopedias wer used W idely in It tells the good break- ‘y 
doing research for this activity, and : RS 
many books were consulted and fast story in Walt ne 
studied by the group. ‘The results Disney’s inimitable car- aah 
of this experimentation and_re- toon and copy style. a 
search were reported to the class in ei 
order to help all the children gain Be. 
an understanding of the technical Bs 
aspects of radio communication. BAY; 
During the rehearsals of the pro- oe: 
grams the children practiced good BS 
acting, clear and correct speaking, Be 
and timing before the microphone. ec 
After the programs were broadcast, | 2. 
the class gave constructive criticism | 38 
to the participants, and standards | oe 
were sect up fer good acting and oF 
speaking. a 
During the development of the | BS: 
unit many audio-visual materials | Mt 
were used. The film, On the Air, a 
illustrated the production of a ra- | oe GOOD BREAKFAST ae: 





dio broadcast. ‘Through the efforts | 
of the technical committee and the 
films, Flow of Electricity, Magnets, 
Primary Cell, and Story of FM, 
the class gained a more concrete 
understanding of the more techni- 
cal aspects of radio, electricity, and 
magnetism. Slides, stereographs, 
and-filmstrips on other features of 
radio communication were also 
ULARS: B used. The blackboard was used 

very effectively, as were charts of 
est hand signals 4 1 radi sy . 

‘ gnals and radio symbols, 

maps of proposed television stations 


Heelth and networks, and many models 


and exhibits, — a Tp fo seneanenemneneetenineenienimoniane eoooanenaianss 


Grapefruit, orange juice, melon or berries. 
Milk. Cereals with milk. Eggs now and then. 2 


slices whole wheat or enriched bread and butter es 





OISTRIGUTED Im THE INTEREST OF THE MATIONAL NUTRITION PROGRAM 


as 


at ee : iF igeamesn . ;, 


‘ ae i en ae 
° Rare res ; : 








CEREAL INSTITUTE, nc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition. 





Many production and technical 


gee § problems arose which could be an- Educational Dept. 





Seen ; b ™ CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. IFg 
vered only by direct observation, ¢ 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
ING 7 a visit to a local radio station FREE TEACHING MATERIAL ‘ PI a ¢ are 
s Was arranged. After their re ‘ ease send me free one comp i » 
irom the radio st: 8 : ~ nf e ae ; ‘School Breakfast Teaching Material for 4th and 5th 
ated the r age -g> i cay Pragpenee” This unit includes a Teacher’s Manual for ‘ grades. 
ue results of their trip and 4th and 5th grade levels, a Basic Breakfast ' 
used the new ideas in their own Wall Chart, a U. S. Government Meal Pat- ' N, 
ORK tadio productions. tern Chart, Walt Disney Poster, and 20 ‘ Rs viv decivcsecsneces snitesesesteties cooveccs ecee 
Satie wes maces th Students’ Folders. This complete packet pro- ’ won 
construct; . sary On wie vides background nutritional facts, break- fe PTT ee eee 
| im arene of a control booth: fast history, and classroom suggestions for H 
— — pictures and books were con- individual and group activities. SSS nee 
Suited. Plans were drawn to scale, : 
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Once this was just 
an algebraic formula 


Did you know that the atomic 
bomb with its typical mushroom 
formation once was just an alge- 


braic formula? With the tremen 


ma, the atomic age began and the 
world suddenly realized the signif 
icance of E=mc? |[Energy=mass x 
(speed of light)*|. Immediately, in- 
comprehensible chatter about 
the difficult “Einstein theory” 


crystallized into irrefutable fact. 


dous energy release over Hiroshi- 
ALGEBRA 
Meaning and Mastery, Book | 
... by Daniel W. Snader, just off 
press, marks the publication of 
the first book in a new high school 
mathematics series, designed for 
the Atomic Age. It is an entirely 
new kind of algebra, combining 
the laboratory concept with tra- 
ditional material. Conforming to 
present-day cultural requirements, 
ALGEBRA, Meaning and Mastery, 
Book I develops ability to read 
about, with some understanding, 
such scientific developments as the 


Einstein equation. 


Ask yourlocal WINSTON represent- 
ative or write to the home office 
about ALGEBRA, Meaning and 
Mastery, Book I. 


1010 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7 


Chicage 16 Atlanta 3 
Los Angeles 15 










Dallas |} 
Toronto 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


The Story of Carpets 
Continued from page 29) 
1740 a from 


Brussels emigrated to England and 
began weaving Brussels carpets. In 


Belgian rugmaker 


Scotland, a cheaper rug called in- 
manufactured for 
A century later, 


thousands ol looms were set up in 


CTain Was be Ing 


the poorer pr opl ; 
England, and 
being turned out. 

In 1797, Washington, 
while planning to refurnish Mount 
british carpet 
manufacturer, asking for 


mnany Carpets were 


(scorge 


Vernon, wrote to a 
“new Car- 
pe ting as will cover the floor of my 
blue parlor. Wilton, if it is not 
much dearer than Scotch carpet- 


ing—a suitable border if it is to be 
had, should accompany the car- 
peting.” 

In the meantime, Germany, 


Holland, Austria, 
had all 
at about the 
and throughout Europe 
used in the 


Belgium, and 
introduced 
time, 


were 


Cyechoslovakia 
rugmaking sare 
rugs 
homes of all those fam- 
ilies that could afford them. 


CARPETS IN AMERICA 


Weaving was known to the Indi- 
America the white 
for when the Spanish 


ans ol before 


anh Came; 


reached Mexico in’ 1540 _ they 
found the Pueblos spinning the 
fibers of the wild cotton plant. 


Hlowever, when the Indians began 

to raise sheep, they soon learned to 

weave woolen blankets and rugs. 
While the Indians of the great 


Southwest were developing — their 
art of rug weaving, the Atlantic 
coast was gradually being settled 


The wealthy col- 
onists brought rugs with them from 


the homeland, and as soon as oth- 


by Europeans. 


ers became rich enough, they or- 
dered rugs from overseas. But the 
poor people continued to make 
thei out of torn into 
strips and woven on looms. ‘Today 
these rugs are still called rag rugs. 
Almost had _ its 
loom, but the people also made 
braided, knitted, hooked, and cro- 
cheted rugs. For dyes they used 
wild roots, beets, cranberries, and 
other plants. 


rugs rags 


every home own 


The first American carpet fac- 
tory was started in 1791 by 
W. P. Sprague of Philadelphia, 
and in 1804, Peter and Ebenezer 


Stowell opened a which 
had six looms, all invented by the 
brothers. 

‘The big year for the American 
carpet-making industry was 1841, 


factory 


when Erastus B. Bigelow invented 


the first power loom for weaving 
carpets. In 1848 he perfected 
looms for weaving Brussels and 


Wilton rugs, and started his own 
mill which still bears his name. In 
all, he perfected fifty inventions 
which revolutionized the carpet in- 
dustry both in America and in 
Europe. With the aid of his power 
carpets could be 
more than seven times as fast and 
they were much finer and more 
even. 

Today, electric has 
placed steam power, and the manu- 
facture of rugs and carpets has 
increased many, many times. In 
1810, American carpet mills pro- 
duced 9,984 yards of carpeting, 


looms, woven 


powe! re- 


February 1949 


while in 1941, seventy million 
yards of wool-pile carpeting were 
manufactured! 

The rugs and carpets of today 
are a far cry from those early 
carjfita first used as wrappings. 
‘Today our rugs are colorful, artis- 
tic, highly durable, and extremely 
varied. Few people consider fur- 
nishing a home without planning 
for carpeting, to keep out the cold 
and to increase comfort. Yet only 
a few centuries ago, carpets were 
considered a luxury, suitable only 
for the nobility and the wealthy. 
Truly, the story of rugs shows how 
far mankind has progressed in pro- 
viding comforts for the poor as 
well as the rich—another proof 
that civilization marches on! 


KEY TO TEST 


a a 5. F 5. T is. F 
2. F 6. F 10. ‘LT 14. ‘J 
3. F i he 3 11. F a e 
4. T 8. F 12. F 16. | 
Il. 1. woof 
2. prayer rug 
4. hook, braid, crochet 
4. Moors 
5. blankets, curtains, saddles 


6. hand 

7. Ingrain 

8. red 

9. powe! 
10. rushes, straw 


Presto Pete, the Pickup-ist 
(Continued from page 22) 

“Two or three thousand!” Pete 
exclaimed. “Why—” 

“Ol course my more elaborate 
tricks took much more practice 
than that. But before I became a 
prestidigitator, | was quite an ac- 
complished pickup-ist.” 

“Pickup-ist?” questioned Pete. 


“Yes. Not a common scooper- 
upper, but a skillful sorter-outer. 
You, I can see, are an expert 


scatterer.” 

Pete looked back at the discour- 
aging mess of toys. “Yes, I guess 
I am, all right.” 

“Now, I see there,” Mr. Morrity 
said, pointing at the toys on the 
floor, “a great many marbles; 
pieces of a construction set; several 
assorted trucks, trains, airplanes, 
and parts thereof; sections of track; 
blocks, crayons, and modeling clay. 
I may have missed a few items, but 
that covers the bulk of it. How did 
you happen to be using so many 
varictics at once?” 

“Well, you see,” Pete explained, 
“I wanted to play with my con- 
struction set, and the last time I 
picked up my things I just dumped 
them all together in the bottom 
drawer, so I had to pull the whole 
drawer out and turn it upside down 
in order to get the construction set 
out.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Morrity, as he 
stroked his small pointed beard. 
“Now, of course, it presents a prob- 
lem. However, a master pickup-ist 
would go at it this way. He'd start, 
say, with the modeling clay, be- 
cause that is very annoying to step 
on. He would sort the colors, and 
put them back in their box. Next, 
perhaps he would pick up the mar- 
bles; then the trucks, trains, and 

(Continued on page 75) 








ont 


a magnificent trip with 
only 3 weeks vacation 





Five matchless days on the lovelies 
ship afloat ... where you can rest, play 
relax, meet new friends... enjoy deck 
games, swimming, dancing, movies 
superb food and service. 





Twelve days in Hawaii... where you 
will learn the gentle life of the flower. 
fragrant Islands—their warm beaches 
friendly people, soft, star-filled nights. 






Then, homeward bound on the grea! 
white Lurline. Again the comfort and en 
joyment of a cruise at its best. Let your 
travel agent help you plan your trip. 





San Francisco and Los Angeles TO HAWAI 
First Class from $160* 
Cabin Class from $120* 
*plus tax, one way 
Matson Line Offices: New York-Chicago- San Franc 
Los Angeles - San Diego - Seattle . Portland - Honolws 


wa 





TEACHERS! BORROW 





$50 to $300 BY MAll 


Quick! = Easy! - Private! 


If you need money—any amount from $50 to $300 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confident 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no jondset 
Completely private. School board, merchants, fri home 
contacted. Makethe loan in the privacy of YOUr Own at 
BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in conv! 
monthly installments—not necessary to pay 0D P! re 
during summer vacationif your salary stops! Fulleeey! 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ~ 

STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. N-1: 

216 Savings & Loan Bidg., Des Moines 8, 
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Presto Pete, the Pickup-ist 
(Continued from page 74) 


airplanes, which would be better 
placed on these shelves by the win- 
dow. Then he could pick up the 
blocks, and so on. It’s not really 
too difficult to learn.” 

Pete didn’t think it would be, 
when you thought it out that way. 
In fact, he thought it might be in- 
teresting. It might even be fun to 
see how fast you could do it. Pres- 
to! Like magic! He would try. 

“Well, I must be getting along,” 
Mr. Morrity said. “Good day!” 

“G’by,” Pete said, jumping down 
from the window seat and picking 
up the nearest hunk of blue model- 
ing clay. He patted another blue 
scrap into that one, and then 
picked up ell the red clay. He fol- 
lowed Mr. Morrity’s suggestions as 
far as he could remember them. 
Then he thought up a few ideas 
of his own. 

After a while Mom came by the 
hall door and looked in. Pete had 
just picked up the last block from 
the floor, and the room was neat 
as a picket fence. 

“Why, Pete!” Mom exclaimed 
with pleasure. “That’s just won- 
derful! And it didn’t take you very 
long, did it?” 

“Nope,” Pete said. “I’m learn- 
ing to be an expert pickup-ist. 
Course [ll get faster with practice. 
I decided to learn to be one of the 
best pickup-ists there are. ‘Then 
I don’t know what I'll be next. 
Maybe a magician, but probably a 
bridge builder like Dad.” 

“That’s fine,” Mom said. “Now, 
why don’t you go out and play?” 

“Oh, just a minute,” Pete said. 
“I see one more block I guess I 
missed.” ‘The block was a cone- 
shaped onc, sitting on the window 
sill by the open window. Pete 
couldn’t imagine how it got there. 
He picked it up, and underneath 
it was a nickel! 

Pete laughed. 


“Magic!” he ex- 
claimed. 


A Unit on Wild Animals 


(Continued from page 24) 


G. Miscellaneous. 
1. Trapping. 

2. Laws. 

3. Footprints. 

t. Enemies. 


OUTCOMES 

The aims set up for pupil growth 
were realized during this unit 
study. The pupils’ imaginations 
were stimulated and fine creative 
work in the field of art, poetry, and 
prose was inspired. ‘The reports 
and discussions provided daily ex- 
periences in real-life situations in 
the classroom. The procedure pro- 
vided for individual differences and 
a variety of experiences for each 
child. The children had much op- 
portunity for evaluating and de- 
veloping a scientific attitude. They 
learned that we, like animals, need 
to live, work, and play together in 
order to exist. They had guidance 
in independent study and conse- 
quently acquired good work habits. 
By working in groups and commit- 
tees they learned co-operation and 








appreciation for each individual’s 
contribution to the whole. The hu- 
man need for recognition was sat- 
isfied because each child knew that 
his contribution was important. 


RIDDLE STORIES 


I am a small animal about the 
size of a rat. My tail is about ten 
inches long. I have a small head 
and short neck. My teeth are 
broad and very sharp. My nose is 





long and pointed. I have very 
poor eyesight, but can see better 
at. night. My front legs are 
longer and stronger than the back 
ones. My coat is cinnamon brown. 

I eat bulbs, roots, and woody 
fibers. My enemies are the coyotes, 
foxes, weasels, snakes, and hawks. 
When running backwards I use 
my tail to feel with. You will find 
my home about ten feet un- 
der the ground. Any animals 





that try to kill me will get some 
cuts from my long, sharp claws. 
—John Schuyler 
I have two bright, beady eyes. 
My tail is big, long, and bushy. I 
use it for a blanket and for balanc- 
ing. People sometimes wear my fur 
on their coats. Sometimes I like to 
eat bread, carrots, lettuce, dande- 
lions, nuts, and milk. But I like 
nuts best of all. 
(Continued on page 79) 





AVOID THAT 


EMBARRASSING MOMENT 


Irs AN EMBARRASSING SITUATION when the teacher must explain to a pupil's 


parents that the child has lice. Here’s a way to get around it gracefully, 


Send for a supply of a little leaflet prepared by the makers of A-200 Pyrinate Liquid. 


It is addressed to mothers, and can be given to the child to take home in a sealed 


envelope. In sympathetic and diplomatic language the mother is told about the 


danger of lice infestation in the classroom. It 


|B A-200 is a sure, fast killer of lice, 


15-minute application is usually sufficient. 


2. 
3. 


Especially recommended for children. 


also tells her: 


and their eggs...on contact. One 


A-200 is non-poisonous, non-irritating, and leaves no tell-tale odor. 


A-200 is easy to use. It is a liquid .. . no greasy salve to stain clothing. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


A-200 f 





Famous for quality since 1833 











“ 
| 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Please send me a supply of the leaflet, “Mother... i 
an Important Message.” 
Name- . suinieesigiiit 
Street. ‘ ueitigtimatnes —— 
City _LZone__State. naan 
! 


enenenenal 
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Send for your asa 4 copy! 






The Reader’s Digest 


READING 
WORKBOOKS 
Parts I and II 


Now Available for Entire 6th Grade 
And Slow Readers in 7th and 8th 
Grades! 


Part Il, now ready, completes one full 
year" $s program of this new and exciting 
series of Reading Workbooks for the 
elementary grades. 


FREE 


Answer Key 
for teachers 


The vivid and timely articles included in Parts I and 
II of these new and different Reading Workbooks are all 
selected from The Reader's Digest, skillfully rewritten 
and adapted for 6th gate nneng — 


reac ling ability ty, ‘oe voc fs Hao c: ach Re: ial Workbook is  Ganioes an inated and 
useful work-type reader for skill development. 


There are more than 40 fascinating articles in the combined 6th grade Reading 
Workbooks Parts I and II: an article a week for the entire school year. The books are 
set in large, easy-to-read type and fully illustrated in four colors. Yet the school net 
price is only 42¢ per copy (list price 56¢) plus shipping charges, for each big 132-page 
Reading Workbook. 


So that you may judge for yourself, we will send you a FREE examination copy of 
either Part I or Part 11 —or of the new Part II if you have had Part I in use. We will 
also send you a FREE copy of the 8-page Answer Key and Teaching Guide if you mail 
the coupon below promptly. 





THE READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL | SERVICE, INC. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a FREE examination copy of The Reader's Digest Reading 


Workbook Part One ._ or Part Two (Please indicate only one Part). 
Also include FREE copy of the Answer Key. IF 249 
Name Grade taught 

School Address 


City and Zone State 





thes LP VA 
ed cher a. 


66th ® Creative Activities 
Year @ Workbooks For All Uses 
@ Duplicators, Charts 

® Phonics, History, Plans 
@ Travel—Story Readers 
® Primary Work, Posters 
@ Entertainments, etc. 

®@ Several Thousand Aids 


Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog E-5 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 





For Schoolrooms, 

Libraries, Offices 
On Approval 
direct from factory 








at 40% saving to you 


Add sections as you 
need = them— Lund 
strom bookcases grow 
with your classroom 
and office library 
Sold direct only. . 
subject to your ap 
proval. You Save 
Middieman Profit. 
Available in variety 
of designs, woods, 
finishes, sizes. Glass 
disappearing doors 
optional. We guar- 
antee matching ad- 
ditional sections 
Endorsed by over 
250,000 users. 
W rite for catalog 
No. F 249 showing 
complete line with 
Factory Prices. 





NAME __ 
ADDRESS 
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LUNDSTROM 
MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Made for the better 


homes and offices 
since 1899 





A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
320 W. OHIO ST. . . . CHICAGO, 10, ILL. 




















for Teaching Art! 








**A New Four-Star Production”’ 100% Now Ready ! 
The Doing Art Books EASY STEPS IN 
By Jessie Todd, Elem, School, U. of Chicago MANUSCRIPT 
Ann Van Nice Gale, Chicago Public Schools, WRITING SERIES 

Book 1, Grades i and 2 Marion E. Lewry 

vee 2, b aw oa : and 4 Beginner's Book One . $ .50 

ook 3, Grades 5 and 6 7 : .* 4 = > > 
Book 4, Grades 7 and 8 Teacher's Manual’ pie Boon One : : . - 4 4 
Single set price per copy 50 cents. a eS , — 


MEANINGFUL WORKBOOK SERIES 


The t 
Answer to your request for Practical, I. Victor Burger, Ph.D, ~ Lillian I. Rossbach 


Simple ART Problems actually worked out 


in the classroom. Our ist Number Book . $ .5sO 
ARITHMETIC READINESS KIT ° 1.50 
Every Child Should Have A “Doing Book” For teaching number concepts. Comes packed in handy 
Order box with Teacher's Manual. Send for Complete Cata- 

r today. logue No. 8. 


THOMAS RANDOLPH Co., Champaign, Ill. NOBLE and NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 
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Historic River Highways 
(Continued from page 57) 


an early Indian mission. To Ameri- 


can eyes, it looked quaint and 
other-worldly. 
But the time! We suddenly re- 


membered we had only an hour’s 
stop. Finding, to our relief, that we 
could make the boat, we poked our 
heads momentarily into a little gen- 
eral store and, after our walk along 
the winding harbor, arrived aboard 
ship in time for the last-minute 
dash of the caléches. 

We were starting up the Sague- 
nay now, and the mountains that 
hemmed us in seemed somber and 
mysterious. Sometimes our ship 
headed directly toward a range 
that stood before us like a dead-end 
enclosure. Yet when the time came, 
we always slipped safely around it 
into another apparent barrier that 
as miraculously gave way. Tonight 
there was another sunset on another 
river, but this time the light faded 
quickly and left us to darkness. 

Thus we first approached the 
great capes of Trinity and Eternity. 
They would have been merely two 
black shadows in our memory of 
this night, but suddenly the ship’s 
siren blew. We heard a clear echo 
and then another and another as 
the sound reverberated against the 
rocky walls and was tossed on and 
on in weird cacophony. On deck 
someone shouted, “Do it again!” 
and this time the siren chortled, 
while echoes battered one another 
until they tinkled away in the dis- 
tance. Hours afterward, as we went 
to sleep, we could hear those un- 
earthly witch notes. 

Next morning, sailing back down 
the Saguenay from Bagotville, we 
waited impatiently for the capes to 
reappear. As we passed Trinity, 
with its three impressive knobs and 
the unexpected statue of “Our 
Lady” rising out of the bare rocks, 
the steward appeared with “wish- 
ing” pebbles. If we could hit the 
cape with them as the ship sailed 
within fifty feet of the gigantic 
stone mass, we might make a wish. 
We had no trouble thinking up a 
wish—but we didn’t hit the cape! 

Two days of tourists’ paradise 
were spent in Quebec City. We ar- 
rived at dusk, and after claiming 
our rooms in the Chateau Fronte- 
nac, we set out to explore. Our 
first surprise was the discovery of 
the wide boardwalk that runs above 
the old city walls from the hotel to 
the foot of Citadel Hill. Joyously 
we moved along with the other 
strollers, watching the moon on the 
harbor below and exclaiming over 
the green pavilions that edged the 
boardwalk like so many giant toad- 
stools, 

In the morning we set out by 
train for the shrine of Ste Anne de 
Beaupré and Montmorency Falls. 
The ride through the countryside 
was delightful. On our right we 
could see the Isle of Orleans, and, 
on our left, fields of oats and hay 
bounded by wire fences. Farmers 
were harvesting crops—some by 
hand and some. with the help of 
machines f 

Ste Anne’s, with its discarded 
crutches above the saint’s statue, 





(Continued on page 80) 





J For middle and upper 
grades, a colorful book 
that explains in simple language how to 


NEW! 


make good posters. Over 100 illustra. 
tions, many in color. Discussions of 
full-page reproductions of posters made 
by children. Invaluable $4 -00 per copy 
for teacher and pupil. postpaid 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 














THIRTY-NINTH YEAR 


Summer Sessions 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate aon undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and_ superin- 
tendents. If you require courses for certifi- 
cation, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple 
Summer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educational ad- 
vantages, the University—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities, 
You’ 4 enjoy spending a Summer in Phil- 
adel phia. 


Regular Sessions, June 27 to August $ 
Post-Sessions, August 8 to September 16 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions 
Bulletin which lists the courses to be offered dur- 
- the 1949 Summer Sessions. Address Office of 
the Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa, 


_ a — —— 


SPRING ART PACKET 


EVERYTHING any lower grade teacher will need for 
art and activity work to the end of the semester 
PRINTED wmaterial, actual size and on the prope 
color paper stock including lovely, large Navajo Indians 
poster, Travel Birds poster, window pictures, seat work 
blackboard borders, Easter card, May basket and many 
more interesting, educational projects you and your 
entire class will enjoy. Complete Spring Art Packet 
only $1.00 postpaid (this packet is a part of the reg 
ular Ann Marie Teacher-Plan yearly service). If ¥ 

send bank check add 5e. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 
5932 Newburg Ave., Dept. 1502, Chicago 3! 
**Teacher Art Educators since — 


Ofetional College of Cducalio 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Uppe 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration = 
and observation center. On Chicago's lovely Nott 
Shore near lake. Beginning classes and specially de 
signed courses for teachers and college graduates 
Fall, Midyear and Summer terms, Write for catalog 

NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 914B Evanston, Ill. 


High School Course 


LMS CIUL Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to rs’ 
dent school work—prepares for entrance to college. Standard siresd? 
texts supplied. Dip joma ewarded. C predit for H. ¥ subject request. 
complete: Single Free Bulletin on 


American School, Dept. 4223, at 58th, Chicago 37 


— 


Invitations - Announcements 
Wedd i n 100 Engraved - $13.0 
gS including two envelopes. 
Write for Samples 100Imitation E ngravel iD 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1040 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pie 
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Miss Feathergale’s 
Valentines 

(Continued from page 23) 

a silly way. The hearts were all 

lopsided and acted as if they were 


about to jump out of the boat. 
Sally laid that drawing away and 


Just as Miss Feathergale came 
in from the kitchen, Sally slowly 
stood up. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Feathergale,” 
Sally said sadly. “I won’t be able 
to help make valentines after all. I 
can’t draw the way you do.” 

Miss Feathergale did not answer. 


Suddenly Miss Feathergale snick- 
ered, then she chuckled, and final- 
ly she was laughing out loud. 

“Sally!” she exclaimed, getting 
out her lace-trimmed handkerchief 
from her cuff. “I’ve never seen 
anything like these before.” 

Sally did not know what to say. 


regular line of valentines—the same 
old way, year after year. That’s 
why I like yours, they’ re different.” 
“You like them?” cried Sally ea- 
gerly. “Oh, Miss Feathergale, I can 
make more if you want me to.” 
“Indeed I do want you to,” said 
Miss Feathergale. “I’ll make the 



































took a clean sheet of paper. The She was staring at the valentines = haven't admitted it to any- old kind and you mé ike your new 
me thing happened again. Sally had made. Her face grew one,” Miss Feathergale went on, kind. Then we'll all be satisfied.” 
= “What are you doing? What are redder and redder. Sally was sure “but lately I’ve thought of going to The bird opened his beak. 
. doing?” the little hied ssemed that Miss Feathergale would ex- the city and looking at the valen- “That’s the way to do it!” he sang. 
Sas He cocked his head plode in a minute. Sally felt like tines there. You see, I’ve begun “Thank you, little bird,” said 








putting her hands over her ears. to be a little dissatisfied with my Sally happily. 


first on one side, then on the other, 
watching her. ss abe 

Sally began to copy a picture 
with pussy willows and violets sur- 
































































upper rounded by a border of hearts. T be | S T 7 AC bi | N G A | D M A K E S ‘ 
book fut it didn’t turn out any better 
ow to than the others. 
istra Sally felt very puzzled and bewil- C L & A N L | N e S 4 A N & X C | T | N G G A M E 
is of dered. This was not as much fun | 
made as she had thought it would be. 
r copy Miss Feathergale came in from | The Ivory Inspection Patrol is children theimportance of good 
stoait B the kitchen. ~ rene at wn id designed to appeal to the com- cleanliness habits. 
‘ANY drawings, and frowningly walkec one eo 8 . ma 
inois over to the heart-shaped window. manag soe: ona won” walang The Ivory Inspection Patrol 
—— She stared out into the village street Soars an will add interest to your school 
ware fora while. Then as she turned to ai ssl ascinating game. program and promote a very 
ss 0 back r os nest aggpen pave 1S Se SE ae Developed for useintheschool- worthwhile objective—better 
sp pte for uaneaides sa ffnnone! pon . room and home, the Patrol cleanliness habits among your 
that was not there. | Z seers i CC material already has proved an pupils. The material is yours 
25 Sally knew that Miss Feathergale | TA an effective means of teaching for the asking. 
le wasn’t pleased. She tried even wT. 2 by oar 
ite harder, drawing each picture over oes ee id . 
= and over again. teat, 
[SS cceee sl JOINTHEIVORY INSPECTION PATROL 
a She would never be able to copy ‘ A alll LOTS OF PEOPL E BELONG:>-WH y DON’T YOU 
= the pictures. There were tears in \ #2 a \es = ee een een ne oe meas ae as ann 
de her eyes, and blinking to keep them we ~ Hh } 4 Sh SRS eo 
of ; — = $—4—4- + + +--+ $—>-—+—--+ +++ 
ny away she nut her head down on a. e i SERS eRRSR es wR FC 
iL : the tabie. 4\ —_— ror 4 [ [ t ' CT ; a | 
Then the bird began to sing ae a a + +t hed 
again. “Cheer up, Sally! Cheer | i ie me t ho 
up, Sally! Come, be yourself, don’t | COL 
copy. Come, be yourself, don’t | INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL r 
copy.” SHEETS —colorfully printed on both A EE 
Sally raised her head and stared yo peeing domege +— 
at him. She looked down at the liness habits in the schoolroom are [ 
; pictures on the valentines. It ap- checked on—and supplemented by the } 
4 | peayed as though the sailor boy on | parents. T 
ay the blue ship winked at her. 
Sally snatched her pencil and | 
ae went to work. First of all she let | 
— the sailor boy turn into a smiling | 
puppy, because he said that he 
F] wanted to be a puppy. The doves 
ated who were sitting around or pulling 
mester the boat looked too sedate, so she CHECK POINTS rer 1x ine ou 
ioe drew hats on some of them. piste Vege pte sae 
foe The little bird hopped about his ee, ° 
d_your cage, flitting and chirping excited- i 
= ly as he watched her. “Cheep! <* 
i'm J Cheep! Well! well! Why, Sally!” ve 
p She drew the pussy willows on _— 
-_ the other picture just as they were, 
, except that on each little gray muff | 
— she put little ears and tiny wegen n | 
tion faces. They wanted to be the re, 
she just made them. The hearts on hm 
‘Ups = —- ne legs and faces for 7 , ; 
ot 1emselves and went dancing on. 
ws _ y weren’t all exactly the es fan * 
ataleg Shape and size, either. : 
~ It was really lots of fun. THIS COUPON WILL BRING IT FO -YOU. 
ee Next she got out the paints. She | 
worked quickly, and as she worked PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X, P. O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. | 
> she fe ‘It a singing inside of her. I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol, Kindly send me sufficient material for | 
_ When she was all through she fi- eaiiiaie 
to ra nally remembered Miss Feathe ‘rgale. = | 
‘arent Oh, my! The valentines she had 
wes @ just finished were so different from ETT: ———_--———_ | 
— Miss Feathe ‘rgale’s. You would i 
sme bardly have known they were sup- "im aaamamaamaatamma acacia ae oi 
be teed Ag be the same. She knew : -_ a 
$5.00 ‘eathe ‘rgale wouldn’t like it CITY OR TOWN STATE 
nia, Pie at all, j 
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Glimpses of the American 
Arts § 
' , 
‘Continued from page 68) 
ut ne - \reatm | | 
NARRATOR—As pioneers settled in 
Easy od-fo the wilderness of our country they 
( were thrown upon their own re- 
h 9 sources for entertainment. Quilt- 
oro ing bees, play parties, husking bees, 
and house-raisings called for sing- 
ing. Large groups who met togeth- 
er lightened their work by singing 1 
such songs as “Reuben and | | A 
Rachel,” which will now be sung | ‘C 
by a group of upper-graders. 
Children dressed as mountain ok: 
{lt Li people enter, sing, and exit. “4 
Just One Treatment... Cuprex Kills Lice, Narraror—The heart of Amer- : 
, - a : > 10 
‘ ’ ' ' ’ ica is found in the spirit of the Of 
Kills Nits, Protects against On estation cowboy, who definitely has made a 4 
. _ - 4 - - \4 
2 place for himself in the folklore of Colo 
; p ‘ 10 
America. Perhaps one of the best . | 
% loved of the cowboy songs is “Home | ; 
, ‘ ’ 
t' L d 4 on the Range.” , ) A 
$ qui s (A vroup of boys dressed as cow- J J 
‘ L boys enter, sing, and exit.) A 
Easy to y ; NARRATOR—A program of Amer- SAYS OU} | 
, ican songs would not be complete — COVER : 
Fas 548) Remove unless the popular type were rep- ' ci 
° “ee ‘ MS. 
Y s* resented. Irving Berlin gave us a GIRL a 
tune which carned great public ON wail 
‘ae ‘ \ , we 
’ favor because of its easy singable- i 
a ness and its patriotic sentiment. ann 
® é PERSONAL Will the audience please join us ) Mae 
in singing “God Bless America”? food 
( NSECTICIVE (Entire cast assembles on stage.) | e cat | 
a ‘ 
} EpIToRIAL Note: All the art subjects | mart Cwin I 
| In 20z and 40z bottles mentioned in this program may be ob- : ( ( he 
. tained from the Colenial Art Co., 1336 ” 7 the 
0) t | N, West First St., Oklahoma City, Okla. wel & snak 
A Merck } oduct t our rugs ore “Indian Harvest,” “Whistling Boy,” and 
“A Modern Cinderella,” sell for $.50 each. 
Bee EI an RAHWAY.N. J. The other prints are available only in 
MERCK & CO., Inc M Sizes that sell from $2.50 to $10.00. 
“Whistling Boy” is No. 72 in the In () On dl § 
tructor Great Pictures series. It can be 
f ordered from the Book Department, F. A. 
ij AF Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y., for $.35. 
MUSIC Aa “SA Other reproductions of famous paintings FREE als 24 PAGE 
F lsee?S suitable to reproduce with living models P 
LESSONS Je . may be obtained from this series of 100 Pas 
prints. EWING BOOK | * 
COMPLETE CONSERVATORY The Adventures of Tom Sawyer and 5 J 
HOME STUDY Courses — SPECIAL MODELS Huckleberry Finn, by Mark Twain, and of | 
15 years of suc ul training in Phas Maus Poot . Little Women, by Louisa Alcott are pub- Let me come into your sewing age 
Hub Beha Masi ‘it 9 x Six ‘ Singing ‘ ice FOR JUNIOR HIGH and meet by Grosset | ae Inc., Hew j classes and tell them the er _ 
History and Analysis of isle, cee ny, rm ry he or le re iawatha *rimer, ry +s: f cotton bags.. 
es 8) ‘Clarinet, ‘Ha "Salter, Menten "The anb GRADE SCHOOLS Florence Holbrook, ‘s published by pag pees proc a that § sha 
Rag tudy school teaching all courses leading t Write for Choir Catalogue C-61 Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 7. Daniel e bi kill or hel 
Bachelor of Music Degree we 0S ; g Boone, by James H. Daugherty, is pub combines sewing Skill, pe i 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY Junior Choir Catalogue J-61 lished by The Viking Press, Inc., New sonal ingenuity, and lessons in anc 
A, BDA, = ak —— secli OK York 17. Hitty, Her First Hundred saving! Cotton bags ase avail We 
ia COUEN, COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN COMPANY Years, by Rachel Field, is published by able at groceries, bakeries. de- 
Nume New York 1,.N. ¥. 366 Fifth Avenue rhe Macmillan Co., New York 11. Little paitment stores, and mail or car 
Street Genncien, 0. Chicago, Ill. ——— . ~, tray pt (Johnny - 4 der houses! | 
City, State het St 117 N. Wacker Dr. pleseed), by Meridel Le Sueur, is pub- ol 
Give Experience Age 1680 Marnet St. lished by Alfred A. Knopf, New York 22. 
In the original production, the dances lot 
for Part III were done to the following ) 
we uu tunes: “Anitra’s Dance,” “Arkansas 
Y | Traveler,” “Dixie,” and “Pop Goes the - ne: 
Sell New 1949 cerns CMe Weasel.” If printed directions are de- All Simplicity | 
and STA ART IN THE GRADES sired for the first three dances, the fol- tterns M 
Tope In veauty. quality, value. Big lowing may be helpful: IJndian Action on . : - 
ang ony to Soe per box Teachers! A book of all new and original patterns in- Songs, by Frances Densmore (C. C. available Ja 
—_—— 2. . cluding posters, blackboard borders, window decora Birchard & Co., Boston 16); Teaching here. 
ei eite Potka’” card _ oe gre pees, See, Oe Tee Physical Education in the Elementary everyw he 
— ry, takes care of your art work for the entire year, All School, by E. B. Salt and others, for the Not } ne 
~~ —y Letters patterns actual size with complete instructions and Virginia Reel (A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., ° only . tr 
In al toral Sie: colors given Just the book * eet oan - —_ New York 18); Athletic Dances and fashions, but 
offers. Write for Fea ers have been wishing for! ’rice 2.25, postpaid. Si le Clogs, by Marjorie Hillas and . 
ture All Occasion Order now in time for the February helps. BERNICE orm ple togs, by Mar) > home hints— 
samples on approvel. KS WILSON, Author and Publisher, Ojal, Calif. Marian Knighton (A. S. Barnes & Co., | : ab 
GREETING CARD CO., Dept. M-49, ELMIRA, N. Y. PAR Inc. New York 18). For the square gilt ne 
dances, a selection from Victor Recor« estions ‘ 
set C-47 may be used. : sugg H 
Sources of songs in Part IV are as us 
follows. “Lullaby,” “Sunrise Song,” and 
“Smoking the Peace Pipe” are a * 
Songs, “A Singing School” series (C. ©, a aa , Mi 
Birchard & Co., Boston 16). “Nobody WRITE TODAY hs 
ROTECT YOUR CAMPERS Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen,” “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” “Reuben and Rachel, Ps 
ainst Medical Expenses Resulting from and “Home on the Range” appear in fot CIL . 
” Illness a Accident New American Song Book (Hall & Me- NATIONAL v7) COUN 
- Creary Co., Chicago 5). “God Bless BOX 76 MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





Policy covers doctor bills, surgical charges, 









































: > America” is sheet music obtainable re 
hospital. confinement costs, nurses’ fees, through music wholesalers. i 
X-rays, ete. for each person; up to $590 on 2 
any accident, $100 on any illness and $1,000 , 
in case of accidental death. Pane Uule HERE'S How! 1 
The Cost is Amazingly Low otuemamente \ 
ros . FREE Sell NewGreeting Car Aocertmente 
Write for Information Toda y Not Obte pounare 
d Samus, | i Shae ake , 
er pt: ~ siv son: > 
BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY oe ; 
ba samples exclusive station “ 
om eo | oe. dgader "WER Ri “GREETING 
BROADWAY AT WAYNE FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA SARS 0-4 18 Moen Street, 
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Girls of Long Ago 


(Continued from page 69. 


And you must always be our 
friends, 
And we'll be friends to you. 
GIRLS OF TODAY—We will, oh, in- 
deed we will. 
PRISCILLA 
We love you, friends of fair To- 
day, 


jut minutes swiftly fly. 
The long ago is calling us 
And we must say good-by. 
(Colonial Girls curtsy farewell.) 
JANE— 
Oh, little girls of Long Ago, 
We thank you thank each one 
Who came to us from out the days 
Of our George Washington. 
(All smile and wave hands as 
Colonial Girls turn to go.) 


A Unit on Wild Animals 


(Continued from page 75) 


In the fall I bury nuts for winter 
and in the winter I can cat the 
nuts. 

In spring we have from eight to 
twelve babies. Sometimes we have 
less. When we are small we can- 
not jump very far. When we grow 
higger we can jump. We hold our 
food between our paws when we 
cat it. 

I have many enemics. 
the cats, dogs, weasels, large birds, 
snakes, and the marten. Whoam I? 

Carol Ann Davis 


They are 


Good Neighbors 


Continued from page 32) 


PATTY—What do mean by 


Passover? 
JAMES—It is a holiday that some 


you 


of our neighbors who are Jewish 
have. It comes very close to Easter 
time. We bring Easter eggs to 


share with these friends, and they 
bring large crackers called matzos, 
and delicious little cakes for us. 
We make Happy-Holiday cards for 
cach other. 

FRANCES—Learning about our 
neighbors and their holidays is a 
lot of fun. 

PATTY—Do you learn about Chi- 
nese neighbors, too? 

MARY—Qh, yes, we do; and about 
Mexican, German, Irish, Italian, 
Japanese, Scandinavian, and Indi- 
an neighbors. We learn about all 
the neighbors who share our coun- 
try with us. 

JOHN—This month we 
about a Negro neighbor. 
was George 


learned 
His name 
Washington Carver. 
ws made up a hundred ways to 


> peanuts, and because of this 
one neighbor, many, many neigh- 
rs everywhere in our country 


have new jobs today—making oil, 
paint, shampoo, even ice 
from peanuts. 

SALLY—So you see, Patty, we 
really know how much we necd ev- 
ery neighbor and we learn to be 
good friends with everyone. We 
have a good song about it. We 
will Sing it for you. 


crealn, 


(All, except Patty, join hands 
and sing “It’s American.” See 
page 33.) 


( Exit Sally.) 


| 











may step to the front of the stage 
at the song’s end and address the 
audience.) 

SALLY—Brotherhood Week _ re- 
minds us to be Good Neighbors 
to everyone, because only a Good 


jerry (taking Patty's hand)— 
Come on, Patty, we want you for 
our friend. Come and sing the 
song with us. (He finds Patty a 
place in line next to him.) 

(Children put their arms around 


one another’s shoulders and sway Neighbor can be a Good Amcri- 
as they repeat the song. While can. 


(All children then take up the 
song from “So, think American” as 
the curtains slowly close.) 

AuTuor’s Note: Since there were 
no Negro children in our room, some 


of our pupils had to be made up for 
these parts. It should not be too diffi- 


they are singing Sally enters with 
a large American flag which she 
holds aloft and waves in time to 
the music.) 
oa If this play is to be giv- 
1 for Brotherhood Week, Sally 











cult to make up a child for the Chinese 
girl in schools where there are no chil- 
dren with Oriental backgrounds. 

In the song “It’s American,” the rath- 
er difficult words “to share the blessings 
of our land” were very easy to interpret 
as “to share the good things of our 
neighborhood.” We had previously spo- 
ken of the good things that all of the 
neighbors shared in the neighborhood 
we lived in, such as the library, the 
school, the playground, the recreation 
pool in the park, and sc on. 

The other passage in the same song, 
“To see that everyone in your commu- 
nity has an equal opportunity” was 
interpreted, “to see that everyone in the 
neighborhood has the same chance you 
have to share everything.” 





Here’s a Mining Town—MODERN STYLE 


If your eye picks out the parking 
lot shown here first, you've 
spotted what really gives this 
modern mining community a 
twentieth-century touch. For no 
longer do miners need to live 
right next to the coal mine. 
Earning the highest wages paid 
by any major industry, they can 
afford to live where they like. 
As a result, about two-thirds of 
bituminous coal miners today 
own their homes or rent from 
private landlords. And among | 
the remaining third, there is a 
trend to buy the “company” 


houses they now live in! 


Efficiency goes up, delays go down—when modern mines 
turn to radio for train communication. The motorman 
below can take orders on the run and be directed to 
where he’s most needed. Radio dispatching keeps coal 
moving faster, provides greater safety underground. 





It's worthwhile learning about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 
and your classes accurate, timely information about 
our greatest national resource, we've published a 





valuable fact book, Pertinent Facts About Coal. For t 
your free copies, mail the coupon. 
Please send me 
. 
BITUMINOUS a& COAL Be 
| Name — 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE | = Street 
A DeparTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION | City 

WasuincTon 5, D. C. . Name of School 
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Safety is serious business in coal mining—and mine fore- 
men, below, meet daily to review conditions throughout 
modern mines. Today American mines are twice as safe 
in terms of man hours worked as they were 40 years ago. 
And more than four times safer in terms of tons mined. 





Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. | 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


free copies of 


PERTINENT Facts Apout Coat, 





Zone__ State___ 








BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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or more than two decades the 

Annual Ivory Soap Sculpture 

Competitions have fostered the 
urge to develop art forms. They 
have uncovered new talent and pro- 
vided incentives to those who enjoy 
and respond to the stimulus of 
worthwhile competitions. 


be of greatest interest to your stu- 
dents. 
each class will be formed into travel- 
ing exhibits, to be shown in museums, 
art centers, libraries and schools. 
Contest closes April 15, 1949. 


The Ivory Soap Sculpture Competi- 





tion can be fitted logically into your 


Cash awards will be made in three school curriculum. For complete in- 


classes — Junior, Senior and Ad- formation about the Competition, 


vanced. The Junior class—for young- fill in and mail the coupon below. 


-should 


sters of 14 years and under- 








22d annual 
Ivory Soap 

‘Sculpture 
Competition 


$3,150.°° in Cash Prizes 


NATIONAL SOAP SCULPTURE COMMITTEE 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


I am interested in the 22d Annual Soap Sculpture Competition for the 
Procter & Gamble prizes. Please send me without obligation: 


_. Copies of Combination Entry Blank and Instruction Folder. 


_ Copies of SOAP SCULPTURE, A MANUAL (This is intended 
for use of educators and youth leaders.) 


NAME 








TITITITIIIL IIIT 


ADDRESS____ 








CITY =—  —— STATE___ 
Would you like to have future announcements? Please check. [] 




















” Dari Rich 





e7’ vi TRADE MARK REG. U.S. FAT. OFF, 
CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 
=} ; @ Popular with the children because of the wonderful Dari-Rich 
"a chocolate flavor! Popular with lunchroom dieticians and managers 
La because Dari-Rich is a fresh dairy drink containing milk solids 
1 ie —the most important of all food values for growing children! 
» 


Dari- Rich is the sure way of inducing children to 

include more milk solids with lunch! Bottled by local 

dairies—handled in the school lunchroom just as any 
other fresh dairy drink! 


Chicago 10, Ill. 679 Orleans Street 
Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 771 Bedford Street 
Los Angeles 11, Cal. 4368 District Boulevard 
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Prize-winning sculptures in | 





Historic River Highways 
(Continued from page 76) 


is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. We were particularly interest- 
ed, however, in the story of the 
founding of the first church by de- 
vout sailors whose lives were saved 
in a storm at sca. As we stood in 
front of a replica of this old church 

twice burned—we managed to get 
a snapshot of the priest, our guide, 


as he addressed the crowd. There 
is now a large modern basilica, 
whose towers still lack spires. ‘The 


Cyclorama, near by, houses a huge 
circular mural of Jerusalem on the 
day of the Crucifixion. ‘This paint- 
ing is truly magnificent. Its fine 
perspective and shading make the 
figures in it seem to be actual peo- 
ple rather than illusory images on 
painted canvas. 

Returning by train, we stopped 
at Montmorency Falls, higher than 
Niagara, and particularly fascinat- 
ing because we had _ previously 
slimpsed the cataract hurtling into 
the St. Lawrence as we sailed past. 
In a cable car, like the cars on 
Pittsburgh’s “Incline,” we rode to 
the level above the falls to see Kent 
House and try out one of the pic- 
turesque dogcarts stationed there. 

In Quebec City we had two 
sight-seeing trips—one by bus, one 
by caléche. All the things we had 
read about appeared before us—the 
Plains of Abraham, the Convent of 
the Ursuline Sisters, the “narrowest 
street in the world,” the statue of 
Champlain overlooking the river, 
the Parliament Buildings, Notre 
Dame de Victoire, and all the fas- 
cinating little shops with their 
wood carving, their English china. 
and their woolens. 

On our own, we discovered a de- 
lightful bathing beach. After try- 
ing to nasalize “L’Anse au Foulon,” 
ve managed to get directions. Tak- 
ing a cable car down the steep in- 
cline from the upper city to the 
lower, we were amazed to find that 
the so-called “Elevator” landed us 
inside the house of the historical 
Joliet. 

As we emerged we were besieged 
by a crowd of French youngsters 
begging pennies and lustily singing 
“Frere Jacques.” A bus took us di- 
rectly to the beach, and soon we 
were floating happily upon the 
river, watching the sailboats and 
the spires of Lévis. 

There was something of sadness 
in our farewell to Quebec, and the 
river trip to Montreal seemed short- 
er than before. As we stood later 
amid the baggage on the pier, 
watching a new group of vacation- 
ists embark, we found ourselves 
looking forward eagerly to the day 
when we would return to the Land 
of the St. Lawrence. 





The price of 
where, by Elizabeth Hough Scchrist 
age Smith Co., 225 S. 15th 

Philadelphia 2) is now $2.50. 
The price was erroncously given as 
$2.00 when the book was reviewed 
on page 23 of Tue INstRucTor, 
December 1948. 
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Outstanding educational results. Rig-A-Jig hel 
interest. Develops color sense, muscular coor 
nation, finger dexterity. Speeds up thinking ® 
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SPECIAL OFFER 7:50 


Kindergarten, Elementary Instructors! Get Rit 
A-Jig now! Simply send your name, school, 
dress for the big, complete 600 piece CLAS» 
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With Love from Vicky 


(Continued from page 22 


Mother didn’t hear him; she had 
gone into the kitchen to start the 
dinner. 

Of course he wanted to help 
Mother. But he wanted to make 
her a valentine, too. Perhaps if he 
hurried with the work there would 
still be time. 

Vicky went back outside and 
started to shovel the walk. The 
snow was light; it was a short walk, 
too: so he was through in no time. 
He put the shovel away, went back 
into the house, and took a peep at 
aby Jean. She was still asleep. 
Her litthe mouth was so red it 
looked just Jike a tiny valentine. 

As he turned to go, he stumbled 
over a Teddy bear. Then he no- 
ticed that Baby Jean had scattered 
her toys all over the floor. 

“Mother said to pick up a few 
things. Guess I’d better start here.” 
So he put the toy dog, the duck, 
and the Teddy bear in a row on 
the toy shelf. Then he straightened 
the books and dolls. 

“There! That looks better for 
company,” he thought. “Better 
take a look at my room, too.” 

Vicky went to his own room, 
hung up his jacket, put his shoes 
in the closet, and straightened his 
model airplanes. He had just fin- 
ished when Baby Jean woke up. 

“Ma-ma,” she called. 

“Hi, Baby Jean,” greeted Vicky. 
“Mother’s busy in the kitchen, so 
I’m going to get you dressed. Will 
that be O.K2?” 

“Dat be O.K..” repeated Baby 
Jean. 

“We'll have to hurry, because 
I’m going to make a valentine for 
Mother. Come on; let’s get your 
shoes on.” 

“Shoes on,” echoed Baby Jean. 

“The valentine will be a sur- 
prise,” said Vicky. “A pretty sur- 
prise.” 

“Pretty s’ prise,” 
Jean. 

When Baby Jean was all dressed 
Vic ky started to look for the wall- 
paper. He didn’t want to bother 
Mother; besides, she might suspect 
what he was doing. Finally he 
found some paper with pretty roses 
on it. 

“Pll cut out a lot of roses and 
put them around a big red heart,” 
Vicky decided. “That'll be pretty.” 

“Be pretty,” agreed Baby Jean. 

“Then I can write the verse in 
the middle,” Vicky continued. But 
there wasn’t time for that. When 
Vicky got the roses pasted around 
the heart, the doorbell rang and 
Aunt Beth was there. 

“Oh,” said Vicky, “it’s too late.” 
He knew Mother would be calling 
him, so hurriedly he took his pen- 
cil and wrote, “To Mother, from 
Vicky and Baby Jean.” Then he 
took the rose-trimmed heart out to 
the kitchen and laid it on the table 
while Mother was greeting Aunt 
Beth in the hall. 

Mother had dinner all ready, 
and they sat down at the big din- 
ing-room table to eat. But Vicky 
couldn't eat very much. He was 
thinking that the valentine he had 
made for Mother wasn’t very good. 
It didn’t have a verse. 


Baby 


laughed 















Just before dessert Aunt Beth 
said, “Oh, I wish you could have 
seen the lovely valentine I got to- 


day. It was a big red heart with 
roses, blue birds, and white lace all 
around it. It was just beautiful!” 

“It sounds nice,” said Mother. 

After that Vicky couldn’t eat 
any more dinner. 

“Now,” said Mother, “if every- 
one is ready for dessert, I'll show 
you the valentine 7 got today.” 

Mother went into the kitchen to 
get the dessert. Vicky wanted to 











run and get the valentine he had 
made and hide it; instead he sat 
very still and stared at his glass of 
milk. 

When Mother came back, she 
was Carrying a big white cake. On 
top of the cake was the valentine 
Vicky had made, outlined with red 
frosting. 

“It’s from Vicky and Baby Jean!” 
Mother explained. 

“Oh my! How nice!” Aunt Beth 
exclaimed. “Did the children give 
you the cake, too?” 








“In a way,” Mother answered. 


“Baby Jean was so good, and Vicky 
helped me so much today that I 
had time to bake it. If they hadn’t 
done their part, I couldn’t have 
done mine. Don’t you think it 
makes a pretty valentine?” 

“Pretty valentine,” Baby Jean 
echoed, laughing in delight. 

All at once Vicky felt better in- 
side. He felt like eating again. In 
fact, he felt like eating a great big 
piece of red-and-white valentine 
cake! 





As Advertised in the 
Journal of the American 
Medical Association 
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BOTTLED 


CARBONATED BEVERAGES 


helped in 


THE OREGON FLOOD 


During the catastrophic Oregon floods in June, several thousand cases 
of bottled carbonated beverages were rushed into the stricken area 
by the American Red Cross. Flood waters had contaminated the water 
supply and it was necessary to provide safe and adequate fluid intake 
to the hundreds of homeless sufferers. Bottled carbonated beverages 
met the need. 


Laboratory tests prove that bottled carbonated beverages are safe 


because CO, inhibits the growth of most pathogenic organisms. 


Modern techniques involving the highest principles of chemistry, 


bacteriology and engineering are employed in the manufacture of this 
wholesome refreshment, 
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for fast workers. 
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Each element is dealt with in the light 
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each a | 0 
book 


new BOOK ONE is written in first- and second-grade vocab- 


vocabulary has been carefully checked against 
220 basic words and Stone’s graded pri- 
The book stresses phonetics, meaning vo- 
cabulary, and comprehension, little words in big words, 
compounds and many other important divisions of this key 
subject. Exercises accompanying the material provide ade- 
quate seatwork. 


BOOK Two reaches into the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades. It gives practice in word analysis, meaning vocab- 
ulary, comprehension and organization of ideas. Materials 
are drawn from social studies and nature study. 


BOOK THREE has just the right material for typical 
pupils of the fourth and fifth grades. It features stories of 
trees, flowers, birds, wild animals—all the environment fa- 
miliar to children—to give them reading practice. It em- 
phasizes more advanced phases of the skills featured in 
Book II. It provides ample remedial work to build up vo- 
cabulary and improve comprehension. 


ARITHMETIC SKILLS WN PRACTICE 


This new series, adapted to any modern text and based on recent research, 
is arranged to meet basic teaching problems. Four books, each having 48 
perforated hectographed sheets, that enlarge understanding and give prac- 
tice in the combinations, with examples of the four fundamental processes. 
The materials in each book have been systematically developed so as to 
have clear-cut development lessons for slow and fast learners alike. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE! When a subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR Mag- tion, 


of the $1.00 items may be purchased at the Special Price of 80c. 
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BOOK TWO 


Review of Book I, 


subtraction combinations, two-digit addition 
bor- 


dis- 


The meaning of the 
decimal system is carefully developed. 


carry- 


ing in addition and borrowing in subtrac- 


Aids listed, any 
ious kinds of everyday measures. 











the multiplication and division com- 
binations, simple fractional parts, and var- 


BOOK THREE Review of Books I and 


II, multiplication with one- and two-place 
multipliers, division by one-place divisor, 
simple geometric figures, addition and sub 
traction of denominate numbers. 


BOOK FOUR Review, three kinds of 


subtraction problem-situations, two kinds 
of division situations, advanced examples 
in the four processes, division by two- 
place divisor, fractional parts of geometric 
figures and measures, like fractions. 
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Clothing Studies 


Teacher's Reference Leaflet (illus- 


PLUS: an amusing reader for 
pupils in grades 1 to 3 


a colorful cartoon booklet for 
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didn’t I 


dress. 


to Jill, and keeps one for herself. | 


my lunch now. 
on a flat pan, and I will pop them 


you while they are baking. 


on it. 
fills pan with white paper hearts 
which have been cut out previous- 





The King’s Valentines | 
(Continued from page 67) 


QUEEN—Of course we can! Why | 
think of that myself! 

Unpins three red hearts from her | 
Hands one to Jack and one | 


All take paring knives and busily | 


prétend to cut hearts on baking 


hoa rd. ) 
COOK I have finished 


Put your cookies 


(rising ) 


into the oven and watch them for 
Here’s 
the pan. (Hands flat pan to 
Queen, who gives it to Jack.) 
QUEEN—Here, Jack. Hold the 
pan for me while I put the cookies 
(Queen takes spatula and 


ly.) Now, Cook, pop them into the 


oven. 


(Jack hands pan to Cook, who 
opens oven door, places cooky pan 
on stool inside, and closes door.) 

jitt—Watch carefully, Cook, or 


they will be sure to burn. They 
bake in just a few minutes. Now 


we will cut out another panful. 

(Cook draws chair near stove 
and stares intently at oven door. 
Jack, Jill, and Queen pretend 
to continue cutting out cookies. 
Someone behind scenes substitutes 
a pan of real heart-shaped cookies 
for the paper ones.) 

QUEEN (sniffing)—I do believe I 
can smell those cookies already. 

(Cook opens door, peeks in the 
oven, and closes door.) 

JILL (excited )—I can too. 
they smell good though? 

KING (entering hurriedly) —Oh, 
Queen! Queen! What is that good 
smell? It made me hungry ’way 
over in the countinghouse! 

QUEEN—Valentine cookies! And 
you are just in time to taste the first 
ones. 

(Cook opens oven door, takes out 
pan of cookies, and places them on 
table in front of Queen. Queen 
takes cookies on spatula and passes 
one to each in turn. They take 
them, pretending the cookies are 
too hot to handle easily.) 

KING (blowing on his cooky) —If 
they taste as good as they smell I 
could eat that whole panful myself! 

jitt—Oh, they will, King! They 
will! The Queen used my mother’s 
recipe! 


Don’t 


QUEEN (happily)—Eat all you 
want. We will have plenty for 
everybody. 

jack (finishing his cooky)—It 


was delicious. Come along, Jill. 
We'd better try to find out where 
that little lost lamb belongs. Good- 
by, everybody! 

jut—Coming, Jack. Good-by, 
Queen, good-by, King, good-by, 


Cook. It was-fun helping with the 
cookies. 
QUEEN (returning cookbook to 


Jack)—Good-by, Jack and_ fill. 
Please thank your mother for let- 
ting me use her cookbook. You 
have been a big help to the Queen 
of Hearts today! 

KING—Thank your mother for 
me too! I was getting a little tired 
of tarts! 

EVERYBODY--Good-by, good-by! 


(Exit Jack and Jill.) 














New Ways To Teach Better Breakfasts — 
by Kellogg’s Staff of Home Economists 


E all know how much energy 

school children use up in the 
morning and that they especially need a 
good breakfast. One that is a good 
source of energy. One that is built 
around cereal. And so we plan to suggest 
each month a way to make beller break- 
fasts interesting, understandable and fun! 


PROJECT /1— POP-UP MATS 


These are table “‘place mats’ made of 
drawing paper. Pupils decorate in crayon 
and paste on colorful food pictures cut 
out of magazines. 

The pictures are mounted —F 
on heavy paper with tabs = 
left at base as illustrated. 
The tabs are folded back 
and pasted on mats. 


BASIC 5-FOOD BREAKFAST 
Each mat should have at least five food 
pictures: fruil, cereal, bread, butter or 
margarine, and milk, The fruit may be 





varied, citrus is preferred. Bread may be 
muffins, toast or rolls. And, very natu- 
rally, we hope youngsters will choose 
Kellogg’s for their cereal pictures. 
Crisp, ready-to-eat Kellogg’s cereals 
are storehouses of good flavor and good 
nourishment. All either are made from 
the whole grain or are restored to whole 
grain values of thiamine, niacin and 
iron. Good sources of energy, too. 


BREAKFAST LEAFLETS FOR MOTHERS 


Send home to mothers completed 
pop-up mats together with copy of 
“Sing a Song of Breakfast,’”’ Kellogg’s 
gay leaflet of menus and recipes. See 
below. 
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better eat 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES 
PEP 

RICE KRISPIES 
SHREDDED WHEAT 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 
ALL- BRAN 

40% BRAN FLAKES 
KRUMBLES 
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SOCIAL STUDIES MAPS : 
of THE UNITED STATES 














Modern School Supp! ly Co. Goshen, Ind: | 


go 






















The ends of human life --the purposes of society 
«--the means of reconciling freedom and order are 
now made clear and meaningful when Social 
Studies are taught with Modern’s Comprehensive 


Series Social Studics Maps of the United States. 


Designed to serve children and aid teachers in 
grade school classes, these authentic maps are 
carefully organized, accurate 


and simple of 


understanding. 


Offered for your approval. Write now for NO 


RISK plan of purchase. 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO 
Dept. 629 


GOSHEN, IND. 










BUILD UP A BANK ACCOUNT! 


SELL EVERYDAY CARDS 


Show friends and others Assortment of Birthday, 
Convalescent, other year ’round Greetings. Watch 
4 your bank account grow! Make up to 50c on $1 box! 
Also Humorous, Gift Wrappings, Sta- 
tionery, many more FAST-SELLING 
CASH- PRODUCERS. Write for SAM - 
PLES ON APPROVAL TODAY! 
Southern Greeting Card fo. , Dept. B- 40 


6 S. Pauline, Memphis, Tenn. 



















Sell COLONIAL mre ey 
Karn big, easy cash calling riends, others 
She nw gorme ous grectin ws for Birthda: yand 
day ev 


—s ar =< lan f ' idua 
ete, Ge ts les onapproval. Wr te today! 
coLeNiaL TUDICS, INC., Dept. J-70 
2 &. Summer Street, Holyoke, Mass. 











in the Montana Rockies 





Hike or ride by saddle 
trails, and relax 
chalets...a 


norse On mountain 
in picturesque hotels and 
tl expense stop-oll tours over moun- 
tain highways in open-top busses. Glacier Park 
is on the main line of the Great Northern Rail- 
ind Great Northern's travel experts are 

eady to help you plan your 
ite today. 


vacationland 
stretches from sandy beaches to moun- 


e New Hampshire’s 
tain peaks. And between seaside and 
mountains lie over 1300 of the most 
sparkling lakes you've ever seen! Climate 
and natural beauty create the perfect 
setting for swimming, fishing, sailing, 
golfing, hiking or just relaxing. 


way 






In New York visit the New Hampshire In- 
formation Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza 


FREE VACATION KIT 
State Planning and Development Com. 
108 Capitol Street, Concord, N. H. 
Send me FREE the 1949 N. H. Vacation 
Kit, with illustrated booklets, maps and 
other information. 


Passenger Traffic peer maty nager 
St. Paul 1, Minn 


(owt 19 


P G. Holmes 
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The Sixth Grade Goes 
on the Air 


(Continued from page 73) 


6. Enginecring Department 
Advertising Department 
They discussed and listed the duties 
and responsibilities of the mem- 
bers of cach of the departments in 

relation to the entire station. 

As these activities were carried 
the correlation of so-called skill 
subjects not neglected, but 
rather, permeated the entire unit. 
Scripts were not produced until 
they had been neatly and correctly 
written. All words had to be spelle d 
correctly and the grammatical er- 
rors corrected, Examples of good 
and poor grammatical construction 
taken the scripts and 
used by the teacher for instruction 
in English usage. Words incorrect- 
ly spelled by individual pupils were 
listed in their personal spe lling dic- 
tionaries. Assistance in improve- 
ment of spelling was obtained from 
the film, Spelling Is Easy. Oral 
language expression was continual- 
ly stressed during the 
of the 

As 
processes Were 
the construction 
hooth, 


was 


were from 


presentation 
programs. 
arithmetical 
used continually in 
of the control 
keys, sound ef- 
fects, and in experiments with elec- 
tricity and Much of 
the reading was centered around 
the subject of radio, much supple- 
mentary reading was done 
about radio. 
CULMINATING ACTIVITY 
As a culmination to the study of 
radio communications, the class 
gave a radio program to which 
they invited guests. ‘lhe best pro- 
grams of the were select- 
ed, and the entire class contributed 
toward making the culmination an 
example of their best work. Musi- 
cal numbers were arranged; 
reports, and the other 
tivities were presented. ‘The pro- 
gram organized that it 
began and ended at a specific time. 


stated above, 


telegraph 


magnetism. 


in be 0ks 


semestel 


plays, 
class ac- 


Was so 


EpiTtorIAL Note: Sources of the films 
mentioned in this article are as follows: 
On the Air (Modern Talking Picture 
Service, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20), Story of FM (General Electric Co., 
Visual Education Section, 212 N. Vignes 

t., Los Angeles 54), Flow of Electricity 
and Magnets (Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17), Pri- 
mary Cell (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Ill.), Measurement and 
Spelling Is Easy (Coronet Films, Cor- 
onet Bldg., Chicago 1). 

Jean Thibault was the teacher of the 
sixth-grade class in the Bloomington 
Elementary School of San Bernardino, 
California, whose activities are pictured 
in the photograph on page 27. 


Using Color Miniatures 
Sec pages 4? 13) 


Letters are often sealed with 
stickers, cither.to advertise some 
worthy cause or in recognition of a 
special celebration. A color minia- 
ture pasted on the back of an en- 
velope could serve as a sticker. 

Why not seal all your valentines 
this way? In the old days such 
messages were scaled with sealing 
wax to ensure secrecy. A _ color 
miniature would serve the same 
purpose. Trim off the white edges 
and paste neatly to hold the flap 
of the envelope tightly closed. 
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most convenient way § ", 
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PARIS - RIVIERA - SCANDINAVIA GERMANY 
ROME - VENICE - SWITZERLAND - LOW COUNTRIES © 
You really discover Europe with Linjeb 
Thirteen separate tour routes, Visit tan nous 
cities ... out-of-the-way hamlets. 
Linjebuss means unexcelled highw 
comfort... reclining seats... air-conditiog 
.snack bar and lavatory... two drivé 
. English speaking hoste ss... Traveloa 
during day... Meals and a good nigh 
steep in se lee ted hotels, ' 


wv 
ing... 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
Or write for descriptive folder to 


LINJEBUSS 


Swedish Trans-European Bus Lines 
Dept. Ti, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
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e@ Scenes from the beautiful caverns of Luray, 
@ Shenandoah Valley. ¢ Skyline Drive. 

@ Shenandoah National Park 

@ Scenic and Historic Virginia. 


Write for copies of this attractive booklet @ 
one for yourself and each of your students, 


16MM silent—16MM sound motion pie 
tures and 35MM slides available-to schools 
on a free-loan basis. All in natural colors, 


Visit world-famous Luray Caverns this yeat. 7 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Va 








: wee Folks want@ 
fnew and different “Chart 
' Correspondence Notes with 
Monogram, You make big 
its showing them to friends in 
time. Also show sensational 1 



































Box Assortments: 15-Card” 
fly’’ Everyday Ascortaalll ‘ 
you up to 50e profit on quick ®™ 
SEND FOR SAMP 

} Other fast-selling values includ 
day, Get-Well, Gift Wrapp ing 
Personal Stationery. Ge _—_ ; 
EXTRA MONEY now, No exp 
needed, Just write today for 
“Butterily’”’ E ssord 

} approval, plus FI Si mples’ fps 

WA ; imprinted Napkins, Floral 

f IMPRINTED and C’ he ‘eae ca 

ARTIST : 

{Correspondence Noles) iG. way STREET, 


FOREVER YOURS.. 


Open 








Metal extension refill pencil-—oversize ou 
Complete Protestant or Catholic prayers 
FLAG and PLEDGE IN FULL ayers 


manently inscribed thereon. Wholesale 
Sample offer—four pencils and our comp’ 
sortment of Catholie or Protestant prayer 
All for 50c postpaid. State which. Agents 

GOSPEL PENCIL CO., Dept. LS, ¥ y 
P. O. Box 38, Gracie Station, New York rk 28, ‘ 


colors. 


is yeat. © 





